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The  free  fair  homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 

Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God. 
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We  heartily  wish  all  our  Parishioners,  Congregation, 
and  Readers  A  Happy  New  Yeab. 

Many  of  us  will  greatly  regret  the  removal  from  the 
neighbouring  Parish  of  Burley,  of  the  Eev.  F.  L. 
Harrison,  M.A.,  he  having  been  appointed  Vicar  of 
Pannal,  near  Harrogate,  and  at  the  same  time  will  wel- 
come the  new  Vicar  of  Burley,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Gough, 
M.A.,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  jWend  to,  and 
regarded  as  a  friend  by  St.  Simon's  Parish. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Hodgson,  Ripon  Diocesan  Inspector, 
has  sent  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  his  recent  exami- 
nation of  our  Schools  in  Rehgious  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Curzon's  lecture  on  "  Our  Faces"  given  in  our 
Schools,  Dec.  14th,  was  very  interesting,  and  his  skill  in 
depicting  the  various  types  of  face  on  the  black  board 
was  truly  wonderful.  He  showed  how  Dane  and  Saxon, 
Briton  and  Roman,  had  all  contributed  to  make  our 
English  face  what  it  is,  and  assured  us  that  by  goodness 
and  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  we  might  improve,  and 
by  ignorance,  brutality,  and  vice  we  might  spoil  and 
degrade  our  faces. 

A  Night  School  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Year  by  the 
new  Assistant  Master. 

All  Church  Missionary  Boxes  should  be  sent  to  the 
School,  or  the  Vicarage,  on  or  before  Saturday,  Jan. 
13th. 

Day  School  Prizes  given  Dec.  22nd,  1876.  Progress. 
Boys — Albert  B.  Brown,  Josh.  N.  Spong,  John  H. 
Summersgill,  G-.  W.  Bligh,  Wm.  Dixon,  Samuel 
Walker.  Girls — Mary  A.  Orman,  Fanny  Elliot, 
Charlotte  Foulds,  Keturah  Woodhead,  Mary  A.  Smith, 
Alice  Crowther.  Infants — Lucy  Winder,  Wm.  Rood- 
house,  Albert  Caywood,  Annie  Hoyle,  John  Wm. 
Littlewood. 

Attendance.  Boys — Frank  B.  Wright,  Walter  E. 
Fowler,  Walter  Marsden,  Josiah  Panther,  Lawson 
Wright,  David  Alderson.  Girls — Clara  Stevens,  Han- 
nah Worsnop,  Grace  A.  Mitchell,  Pauline  Hampshire, 
Sarah  E.  Wilkinson,  Polly  Smith.  Infants — Bessie 
Atkinson,  Thos.  Riley,  Florence  Elliott,  Florence 
Bolland,  Lilly  Bartle. 

Punctuality.  Boys — Chas.  Lodge,  Wm.  Watson, 
Arthur  Broadbent,  John  J.  Small,  John  J.  Holt,  George 
Hick.  Girls — Fanny  Mills,  Grace  A.  Mitchell,  Harriet 
Armitage,  Ehzabeth  Orman,  Mary  H.  Holden,  Eroma 
Smith.  Infants — Edith  Bolland,  Thos.  Naylor,  Fanny 
Senior,  Edward  Broughton. 

Needlework.  Girls — Elizabeth  Smith,  Lilly 
Hudson,  Zillah  Lee,  Ann  Ainley,  Elizabeth  A.  Lawson, 
Florence  Dixon. 


NOTES  FOR  JANUARY,  1877. 

Jan.  1. — "  Circumcision  of  Our  Lord."  Morning 
Prayer  at  10.30.  Quarterly  Meeting  of  "  St.  Simon's 
Christian  Union,"  at  7.30  p.m.,  in  Infants'  Schoolroom, 

Jan.  7. — Holy  Communion,  Morning  and  Evening, 

Jan.  8. — Day  Schools  re-open.  Mothers'  Sewing 
Meeting  at  3  p.m.  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Tea 
Meeting  at  7  p.m. 

Jan.  9. — Re-nnion  Lecture  in  St.  George's  School,  at 
8  p.m.  Lecturer,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Gough,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Burley. — "  My  trip  to  America  and  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition." 

Jan.  11. — Senior  Class  Improvement  Society  Debate 
at  8  p.m.  Subject,  "Whether  ought  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation to  fall  on  the  '  Industrious'  or  the  '  Luxurious  ?'  " 
(Mr.  J.  Parkinson — the  *'  Luxurious.") 


Jan.  15. — Public  Bible  Class  at  8  p.m.,  and  on  subse- 
quent Mondays  in  the  Schools. 

Jan.  17. — St.  Simon's  Church  Missionary  Meeting  in 
the  Schools  at  7.30  p.m.  Speakers— The  Rev.  W.  T. 
Storrs,  Vicar  of  Great  Horton,  Bradford  (formerly  a 
Missionary  in  India),  and  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Jomini,  B.A., 
Incumbent  of  All  Hallows. 

Jan.  21. — Collections  in  Church  for  St.  Simon's  Day 
Schools. 

Jan.  22. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

Jan.  23. — Re-union  Lecture  in  St.  George's  School, 
at  8  p.m.,  by  Dr.  Ramsbctham,  Leeds.  Subject — "A 
Trip  to  Skye." 

Jan.  25. — "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul."  Morning 
Prayer  at  10.30.  Lecture  in  St.  Simon's  Schools,  at 
8  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  W.  Pearson,  B.A.,  Horsforth. 
Subject — "  An  Hour  with  Charles  Dickens." 

Bank  Managers  for  January,  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  J. 
Sumner. 


OFFERTORIES. 

Nov.  26. — £5  17s.,  South  American  Missionary 
Society,  and  Ripon  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society. 

Dec.  3. — £3  13s.  9d.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 

Dec.  10.— £7  8s.  5d.,  Jews'  Society. 

Dec.  17. — £3  ISs.,  Church  Expenses. 

Dec.  24.— £2  18s.  lid..  Church  Expenses. 

Dec.  25.— £3  18s.  lOd.,  Ilkley,  HaiTogate  and  Cook- 
ridge  Hospitals. 


PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

Nov.  27.— Arthur  Wilde 
Dec.    3.— Ethel  Mary  Spurr 

,,       6. — George  Henry  Bedford  * 

,,      10. — Lilly  Annie  Morton 

„      17.— Harry  Tong 

„     24. — Ehzabeth  Ellen  Atkinson,  Mary  Atkinson, 
Clara  Brook,  Emma   Smith,  John   Smith,    Elizabeth 
Smith 
Dec.  25,— Mary  E.  Whitehead 

,,     26. — Maude  Elizabeth  Dobson. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec.    9. — Joseph  Robert  Rodgers  to  Annie  Bicker. 
„     23. — Ambrose  Batesman  to  Ehzabeth  Watcham 
„     25. — Alexander  Mason   to    Harriet  H.  A.  E. 
Smith. 

„     26. — George  Brown  to  Mary  A.  S.  Lindley. 


DEATHS. 

Nov.  24. — Elizabeth  Collinson,  26  years. 
Dec.  10. — Elizabeth  Eddison,  60  years. 
Dec.  16. — Elizabeth  Dent,  42  years 
Dec.  25. — Alfred  P.  Hoh-oyd,  5  months. 


NOTICE. 

The  Magazines  sent  to  be  bound  will  be  ready  with 
the  issue  of  the  February  number,  price  for  Binding  Is. ; 
and  must  be  claimed,  at  latest,  before  Apiil. 

We  hope  that  the  Parishioners  will  give  this  Magazine 
a  New  Year's  Greeting,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into 
the  homes  of  all ;  the  Magazine  will  commend  itself  if 
once  seen,  and  the  price  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 


FOB 


BY    THE    REV.    R.    WILTON,    M.A.,    RECTOR    OP    LONDESBOROUGH,    YORKSHIRE, 

ORD,  fill  my  life  with  service  or  with  song 
To  Thee  my  Master,  through  the  gliding  Year; 
For  daily  praises  may  my  voice  be  clear, 
For  daily  labours  may  my  hands  be  strong. 
Tby  Sovereign  ownership  let  me  not  wrong, 

Or  that  sweet  love  which  cost  my  Lord  so  dear : 
Touch  Thou  my  heart  and  tongue,  mine  eye  and  ear ; 
Let  all  this  breathing  frame  to  Thee  belong. 
Oh,  may  the  leaves  of  Life's  new  volume  shine 

With  holy  thoughts  and  deeds,  like  radiant  flowers, 
Meet  for  the  hand  and  eye  of  Love  Divine : 

So  shall  they  vocal  be,  like  vernal  bowers, 
With  songs  of  hope,  the  earnest  and  the  sign 

Of  that  long  Summer  which  will  soon  be  ours  !  ♦ 


W^  6race  ttjt  avrftbfeftop  of  Canterburp. 


{See  Frontispiece.) 


HE  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh,  December    22nd, 
1811.    He  is  the  fifth  and 
youngest     son    of    the    late 
Crauford  Tait,  Esq.,  of  Har- 
vieston.  County  Clackmannan ; 
his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Islay  Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Succoth. 


Educated  at  the  High  School  and  at 
the  Academy,  Edinburgh,  he  afterwards 
went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  an  Exhibitioner  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
successively  Scholar,  Fellow,  Tutor,  and 
Public  Examiner.  Whilst  residing  at  Ox- 
ford he  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing 
the  spread  of  Tractarian  principles. 
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In  1842,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  important  office  of 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  which  he 
held  for  eight  years.  Daring  this  period 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Spooner. 

A  severe  illness,  occasioned  by  over-exer- 
tion in  his  arduous  post,  probably  induced 
Dr.  Tait  to  accept,  in  April,  1850,  the 
deanery  of  Carlisle.  But,  to  a  man  of  his 
mental  activity  and  conscientious  devotion 
to  his  sacred  calling,  this  could  be  no  post 
of  indolent  retirement.  He  originated,  and 
generally  conducted  himself,  an  additional 
pulpit  service  on  Sundays,  besides  under- 
taking an  amount  of  labour  in  visiting  the 
poor,  instructing  the  young  and  ignorant, 
and  superintending  the  public  charities  of 
a  large  town,  seldom  equalled  by  the  most 
hard-working  parish  clergyman. 

In  1856  Dr.  Tait  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  London.  He  brought  to  his  diocese, 
with  its  enormous  population,  the  same 
ardent  zeal  for  missionary  work  among  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  that  he  had 
shown  at  Carlisle.  He  appeared  more  than 
once  as  an  open-air  preacher  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  in  an  omnibus  yard 
at  Islington,  meeting  with  the  heartiest 
reception  from  those  whose  interests  he 
sought  so  earnestly  to  promote. 

In  1863  he  proposed,  and  by  his  zealous 
efforts  powerfully  contributed  to  the  success 
of,  an  extensive  scheme  for  supplying  the 
deficiency  of  church  accommodation  in 
London,  by  raising  a  fund  of  £1,000,000 
in  the  course  of  ten  years. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Longley,  in  1868, 
Dr.  ■  Tait  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Of  his  Grace's  busy  life  and 
the  devoted  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
exalted  position  since  his  appointment,  it 
is  needless  to  speak.     Few,  if  any,  of  our 


Archbishops  have  laboured  more  zealously; 
whilst  his  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy, 
and  the  "fatherliness"  which  characterizes 
his  intercourse  with  the  clergy,  has  won 
him  the  highest  esteem  and  regard. 

The  Archbishop  has  contributed  several 
important  works  to  theological  literature. 
We  wish  one  of  these  works,  "  The  Word 
and  the  Ground  of  Faith,"  could  be  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  a  cheap  and 
popular  form. 

The  recent  "  Charge"  of  the  Archbishop 
has  excited  considerable  attention ;  and  we 
cannot  close  our  brief  notice  better  than 
by  giving  a  few  earnest  and  faithful  words 
in  which  his  Grace  urged  the  more  diligent 
study  of  the  "  pure  Word  of  God  "  as  the 
best  safeguard  against  the  perils  of  the  age. 

"  One  thing,  I  think,  is  very  plain — that 
every  clergyman,  and  every  layman  who 
would  assist    the   clergy,  had  better  look 
very  carefully  to  his  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. All  of  us,  at  all  events,  have  that  Book, 
the  greatest  of  all  books,  continually  in  our 
hands  ;  let  us  see  that  we  really  study  it  as  ^ 
in  the  sight  of  God.     I  do  not  think  we 
want  any  new  school  of  theology.     What  I 
do  think  we  want,  is  to  revivify  the  old,  and 
to  apply  the  old  truths  more  thoroughly  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 
I  believe  that  such  a  school  will  found  all 
its  teaching  on   the   Holy   Scriptures.     I 
think  there  will  be  this  difference  between 
such  a  school  and  that  which  preceded  it : 
that  it  would  be  more  jealous    than  that 
which  went  before  it  was  of  any  human 
additions  to  the  pure  Word  of  God ;  that  it 
will  be  very  careful  not  to  exalt  any  human 
authority, — however   venerable,  and  how- 
ever important  it  may  be  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  such  human  authority  in  its  place, 
— to  an  equal  rank  with  the  Divine  Reve- 
lation of  God." 


a  IBailp  3oiirnep* 


Make  a  journey  everyday  to  three  mountains. 
Go  to  Sinai,  and  see  your  sins  ;  go  to  Calvary, 


and  behold  the  Lamb  of  God ;  go  to  Zion,  and 
view  the  Heavenly  City. — Vr,  Marsh. 
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OR,  A  HOME  IN  MARKET  THORESBY. 

BY   AGNES   GIBERNE,   AUTHOR   OF    "  WILL   lOSTEB,  OF    THE   FERRY,"   "  NOT   FORSAKEN,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Jacob's  home-circle. 

'ell,— I'll  have  to  be 
patient  a  bifc.  I  don't 
see  as  there's  any- 
thing else  to  be  done. 
Things  are  nob  so  bad 
that  they  mightn't  be 
worse,  and  maybe  they'll 
mend  soon.    I'll  just  have  to  be  patient." 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  quiet  endurance 
about  the  man,  which  matched  not  ill  with 
the  muttered  words.  lb  was  a  dismal  sort  of 
day ;  the  streets  being  covered  with  an  ankle- 
deep  slush  of  half-frozen  mud,  while  the  few 
patches  of  snow  remaining  partook  of  the 
same  dingy  hue  as  sky  and  atmosphere.  And 
Jacob  Witherby  formed  no  refreshing  con- 
trast whatever  in  the  leaden- tinted  scene; 
for  he  wore  an  old  grey  suit  much  the  worse 
for  use  ;  and  though  his  age  numbered  only 
some  forty-five  summers,  yet  his  hair  was 
grey  as  well  as  his  quiet  eyes,  and  even  round 
his  lips  there  was  visible  a  certain  grey  tinge, 
as  if  of  habitual  ill-health.  He  trudged  on- 
wards heavily  through  the  mire,  with  a  weary 
droop  in  his  head  and  arms ;  and  he  looked 
altogether,  nob  only  footsore  and  weary,  but 
downhearted  and  disappointed  as  well. 

"  It  don't  really  matter  so  much  after  all 
though,  if  I  could  only  think  it,"  he  mused. 
"  It  don't  matter  so  much ;  things'U  come 
straight  somehow,  and  I  suppose  I  mustn't 
mind  a  while  of  trouble  first.  Most  folks  have 
it  sooner  or  later.  I've  a  lot  of  mercies  to  be 
thankful  for." 

It  was  a  little  difiScult  to  look  upon  them 
steadily  that  day,  however.  And  Jacob 
Witherby  found  himself  speedily  gazing  at 
the  other  side  of  affairs. 

And  the  other  side  was  not  bright. 

Trials  seemed  somehow  to  be  crowding 
upon  him  as  he  had  never  known  them  to  do 
before ;  and  Jacob  could  not  at  all  see  his  way 
out  of  the  tangle. 

lb  was  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own 


that  they  had  come;  and  indeed,  nobody  was 
to  blame  in  the  matter.  But  this  gave  poor 
consolation. 

Only  three  months  back,  Jacob  Witherby 
had  been  the  trusted  and  well-to-do  head 
gardener  on  the  grounds  belonging  to  a 
large  country  mansion,  some  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  Market  Thoresby. 
He  had  lived  there,  in  the  snug  little  cot- 
tage which  had  formed  his  home  for  thirteen 
years  past,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  hot-houses, 
fruit-houses,  aild  vineries,  where  his  chief 
interest  had  centred ;  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
thoroughly  happy,  Jacob  had  never  dreamt 
of  a  change.  Of  course  those  thirteen  years 
were  not  absolutely  without  trials.  His  mas- 
ter and  his  wife,  though  so  far  removed  in 
outward  circumstances,  were  both  indivi- 
duals of  fidgety  anxious  tempers ;  and  any 
less  yielding  man  than  Jacob  might  have 
found  considerable  difiiculty  in  getting  on 
with  either  of  them.  Nevertheless,  taken  all 
in  all,  those  thirteen  years,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  sixteen  of  his  married  life,  had  slip^ied 
past  very  quietly,  and  doubtless  more  peace- 
fully than  at  the  time  he  at  all  realized. 

Then  came  the  break  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  does  almost  always  come  to  such  a 
placid  flow  of  events.  Jacob  had  a  severe 
chill,  and  was  laid  aside  by  a  sharp  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever.  It  was  a  long  trying  ill- 
ness, and  just  as  he  was  rallying  back  to 
something  like  health,  a  heavier  blow  fell 
upon  him.  One  evening  his  master  was 
sitting  in  the  little  cottage  parlour,  with  its 
round  table  and  its  well-filled  book-case,  and 
its  neat  prints,  congratulating  Jacob  on  his 
recovery.  That  day  week,  Mr.  Enniskillen, 
stricken  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the  last 
enemy,  lay  in  his  cofiin,  and  his  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  distant  relative. 

One  change  succeeded  another  with  sad 
rapidity.  The  house  and  grounds  were  sold 
by  auction,  and  the  new  possessor  did  not 
require  Jacob's  services.  Moreover,  in  his 
rickety  state  of  health,  made  worse  by  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  ma<4ter,  no  one  seemed  dis- 
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posed  to  engage  him  in  the  capacity  of  gar- 
dener. He  had  to  leave  his  home,  and  no 
other  cottages  were  vacant  in  the  village; 
added  to  which,  Jacob  could  nob  afford  to  live 
there  without  work.  He  had  not  neglected 
to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day,  though 
the  rainy  day  had  long  appeared  so  unlikely 
to  arrive ;  bub  now  that  it  had  fairly  come, 
the  savings  seemed  to  melt  away  like  snow. 

An  opening  was  found  at  length  in  the 
town  of  Market  Thorcsby  ;  and  thither  Jacob 
moved  with  his  family  and  belongings,  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  a  certain  newly-built 
cottage,  sufficiently  inconvenient  in  position 
and  arransrement  to  affect  the  rent  consider- 
ably.  They  had  arrived  the  evening  before, 
and  already  an  unexpected  disappointment 
had  fallen  upon  Jacob ;  for  the  promised 
work  bid  failed  him.  Nobody  could  help  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  nobody's  fault ;  but  he 
felt  very  down-spirited  and  hopeless,  on  first 
hearing  the  tidings,  and  his  heart  sank  at  the 
thought  of  telling  Dorothy. 

Then  it  was, — as  he  made  his  way  with  aching 
limbs  and  sorrowful  musings,  to  the  new  home, 
which  as  yet  seemed  so  unhomelike, — then  it 
was  that  there  came  to  him  a  little  whisper  of 
comfort.  Jacob  could  not  have  told  how  it 
came.  He  only  knew  that  all  at  once  there 
passed  through  his  mind  five  simple  and  not 
unfamiliar  words,  which  had  never  made  any 
particularly  deep  impression  on  him  before. 
"Ye  have  need  of  patience." 
True  enough  that.  He  had  nee^I  of  patience 
indeed,  sorer  need  than  he  had  ever  known 
before. 

Jacob  held  the  words  fast  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  contemplation  of 
his  anxieties.  Yet  somehow  that  thought  came 
up  again  and  again  in  a  persistent  sorb  of  way. 
'•  Ye  have  need  of  patience  ! " 
He  had  absolutely  forgotten  the  rest  of  the 
verse.     He  did  not  know  in  the  least  what 
part  of  the  Bible  it  came  from.     He  wondered 
a  little  that  the  words  should  soothe  him  as 
they  did,  for  there  seemed  nothing  very  com- 
forting  in   the    statement    that    he    wanted 
patience.    Yet  he  did  feel  in  a  measure  both 
:'jothed  and  comforted.     Without  reasoning 
I  ery  clearly  about  the  matter,  he  felt  that  his 
troubles   were  distinctly  recognized   by   his 
Heavenly  Father  as  troubles;  that  bis  need 


of  patience  and  strength  was  known  ;  and  that 
if  he  sought  what  he  thus  needed,  he  would 
surely  receive. 

Passing  steadily  onwards  he  came  by-and- 
by  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  a  row 
of  small  bare  red  cottages,  roughly  and  cheaply 
run  up,  stared  him  in  the  face.  Each  con- 
tained four  rooms ;  two  below  and  two  above ; 
and  not  a  few  sheltered  two  and  even  four 
families;  but  the  Witherbys  had  nob  been 
able  bo  make  up  their  minds  to  any  such 
arrangement.  It  might  have  been  more 
prudent  perhaps,  but  then  they  could  not 
tell  how  speedily  the  hoped-for  work  would 
fail.  The  front  doors  opened  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  at  the  back  might  have  been  found 
a  row  of  little  gardens  or  plots  of  ground,  en- 
closed by  rather  high  walls,  just  as  stiff  and 
new  and  red  as  the  cottages  themselves. 

Jacob  gave  one  look  up,  thought  of  the 
creeper-covered  house  he  had  left,  and 
sighed;  then  with  downcast  eyes,  he  made 
his  way  to  Number  9. 

"  Father !  0  father,  Fm  glad  you're  back !" 

If  Jacob  Witherby  had  a  favourite  among 
his  five  children,  that  favourite  was  un- 
doubtedly his  second  girl,  Rachel.  She  was 
a  slender  neat  little  maiden  of  about  eleven, 
with  a  bright  but  not  over  healthy  colour  in 
her  cheeks,  and  shining  gentle  dark  eyes. 
Jacob  loved  her  dearly,  and  was  proud  of  her 
sweet  ways,  and  there  was  nobody  whom 
Rachel  loved  like  her  father ;  while  the  two 
were  so  completely  one  in  their  deepest  in- 
terests and  feelings,  that  the  natural  tie  was 
greatly  strengthened.  Rachel  never  failed  to 
be  at  the  door  to  welcome  her  father  home 
from  work  ;  and  this  first  day  in  a  strange 
place,  she  would  not  have  missed  doing  so  on 
any  account. 

"Father,  I'm  so  glad  you're  back.  And 
how  have  you  got  on  ?  " 

Jacob  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 
Rachel  scanned  his  face  anxiously. 

"  I'm  afraid  all  isn't  right.  But  never  mind, 
father.  Things'll  come  straight  somehow." 
Just  what  Jacob  had  been  saying  to  himself, 
but  it  lightened  him  to  hear  the  same  words 
from  Rachel's  lips.  **  We've  been  working  hard 
to-day,  and  all's  put  right  and  tea's  ready." 

"And  mother  ?"  whispered  Jacob. 

"  She  don't  like  the  chauge,you  know,  father, 
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but  maybe  she'll  get  used  to  it  after  a  bit." 

"  Go, — I'll  come  in  a  minute,  child,"  said 
Jacob  huskily.  "  Yes,  I'll  be  glad  of  a  cup 
of  tea.  It's  no  good  news  I've  got  to  tell 
you  all,  though." 

Rachel  twined  her  arms  round  his  neck  for 
a  moment,  but  made  no  answer.  Then  Jacob 
went  upstairs  to  one  of  the  tiny  bedrooms,  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  having  left  behind 
him  a  good  deal  of  the  mud  gathered  up  during 
his  long  walk.  Cold  water  is  a  freshener,  and 
Jacob's  face  looked  some  degrees  more  cheery 
Lhan  when  he  first  entered  the  cottage. 

In  the  front  room,  which  was  half  as  large 
Again  as  the  back  one,  and  which  had  to  serve 
as  kitchen  and  parlour  all  in  one,  Rachel  was 
busily  toasting  some  bread  before  the  fire; 
while  a  spotless  cloth  covered  the  round 
table,  and  pretty  red  and  white  cups  and 
saucers  and  plates  were  spread  neatly  there- 
on. The  room  had  evidently  been  well 
scoured  and  dusted  that  day,  and  the  fur- 
niture had  been  arranged  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, though  it  could  not  by  any  possibility 
look  as  well  here  as  in  the  pretty  country 
cottage.  Some  portion  of  what  had  been 
therein  was  not  properly  Jacob's  own,  and 
had  gone  with  his  master's  property,  but  he 
possessed  enough  and  to  spare  for  these  little 
rooms.  The  old  bookcase,  having  found  a 
snug  comer  near  the  door,  gave  a  sort  of 
home-like  appearance  to  the  place. 

Ruth  Witherby,  a  rosy-cheeked  merry- 
faced  girl  of  about  thirteen,  stood  gazing  out 
of  the  window  when  her  father  came  in ;  and 
Tom,  the  only  boy,  just  between  Ruth  and 
Rachel  in  age,  was  busily  reading  in  a  corner, 
with  his  hands  pushed  up  into  his  shock  of 
rough  reddish  hair;  and  Sue  and  Nell,  the 
two  little  ones,  were  seated  at  the  table,  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  leave  to  begin.  Dorothy 
Witherby,  whose  natural  pleasantness  of 
countenance  was  only  marred  by  certain 
lines  of  f  retfulness  about  the  brow  and  mouth, 
and  whose  print  gown  wore  traces  of  that 
day's  dusty  work,  sat  before  the  fire,  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  dejection. 

"  Father's  come,  mother,"  cried  two  hungry 
little  voices  from  the  table. 

Dorothy  didn't  even  look  round ;  so  Jacob 
walked  straight  up  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 


**  Dolly,  my  dear,  haven't  you  a  word  of 
welcome  to  me  this  first  day  ?  "  he  asked. 

Dorothy  hid  her  face  in  her  apron  and 
began  to  cry. 

"  Come,  come  ! "  said  Jacob  cheerily.  "You 
haven't  been  doing  this  all  day." 

"I've  been  too  busy,"  sobbed  Dorothy. 
"  But,  oh  dear, — to  see  you  come  back ; — it 
makes  me  think  of  what  used  to  be." 

"  I've  got  you  still,  and  you've  got  me,  and 
we've  both  got  the  children,"  said  Jacob. 
"  Dolly,  woman,  you're  miserable  too  soon. 
How'll  you  bear  what  I've  got  to  say  ?  " 

Dorothy  looked  up  with  a  little  gasp. 

"  What, — you  don't  mean  to  say  as  there's 
anything  inore  f" 

"  No  more  than  is  good  for  us.  The  work's 
failed  me." 

Dorothy  sat  up  and  looked  straight  before 
her. 

"  I  knew  it ! "  she  said.  "  I  could  have 
told  you,  'most.  I  knew  it.  We're  just  going 
down  from  bad  to  worse,  and  we'll  end  our 
days  in  the  workhouse ! " 

"  Hope  not,"  said  Jacob.  "  Where's  your 
trust  gone  this  evening,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  I've  got  none,"  said  Dorothy  rather 
doggedly,  as  if  she  were  a  little  disposed  to 
pride  herself  on  the  lack.  "  If  I  ever  had  any, 
its  gone  like  everything  else.  But  I'm  not 
like  you.  I've  a  mind  to  see  things  straight 
before  me ;  and  when  I  don't,  folks  needn't 
wonder  if  I'm  miserable.  Get  away  from  that 
window,  Ruth,  and  don't  be  staring  at  the 
neighbours.  'Tisn't  your  business.  Tom,  if 
you  want  any  tea  at  all  to-night,  just  put 
down  that  book." 

Speaking  sharply  in  her  soreness  of  heart, 
Dorothy  rose  with  a  jerk,  and  came  to  the 
table.     Jacob  sighed  and  followed  her, 

CHAPTER  II. 

THINGS   SEEN    CROOKED. 

Tea  was  a  silent  meal  that  evening;  not 
according  to  its  wont  in  the  old  home.  Be- 
fore the  coming  of  all  their  troubles,  the 
Witherbys  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
merry  at  the  evening  gathering,  with  the 
bright  simple  household  mirth  which  does 
everybody  good  and  nobody  harm.  Sue  and 
Nell,  when  they  had  done  eating,  used  to 
climb,  one  upon  each  of  father's  knees ;  and 
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Tom  used  to  talk  about  his  scliool  work;  and 
Ruth  would  ask  questions  about  the  garden, 
or  tell  bits  of  Tillage  news;  and  Rachel  would 
stand  lovingly  close  behind,  listening  and 
smiling,  and  awaiting  her  own  time,  when 
the  little  ones  should  have  gone  to  bed;  and 
Dorothy,  though  often  irritable  and  irritated 
at  other  hours,  generally  managed  to  recover 
her  serenity  by  tea-time.  So  that  had  once 
been  the  hour  of  the  day  which  all  the  children 
loved  best,  and  not  the  children  only. 

But  a  change  had  come.  Jacob's  weakened 
limbs  were  now  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  two  heavy  children ;  and  Dorothy's 
spirits  were  still  less  equal  to  the  merry  fun 
which  she  had  once  enjoyed.  So  tea  of  late 
had  grown  to  be  a  quieter  meal,  and  to-night 
it  promised  to  be  almost  gloomy.  The  little 
ones  ate  without  a  word,  but  not  without  some 
timid  glances  at  mother's  face.  Ruth  was  the 
only  one  brave  or  happy  enough  to  speak,  and 
Ruth's  chatter  was  never  easily  checked. 

"  Father,  d'you  know  .P  the  school's  just  at 
the  end  of  the  next  street ;  for  Tom  told  me 
so ;  but  mother  would  not  let  me  go  and  look," 
she  said,  with  her  mouth  full  of  bread  and 
butter.     "  How  soon  will  we  have  to  go  ?  " 

]S[obody  spoke  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
Dorothy  said, — 

"  There  isn't  much  chance  of  school  or 
anything  else  being  paid  for  now." 

"  Oh,  then  we'll  have  a  bit  of  a  holiday.  I 
shan't  mind  that,"  said  Ruth,  who  was  a 
somewhat  giddy  little  maiden.  *'  Oh,  father, 
do  you  think  we'll  know  the  neighbours,  all 
of  them  ?  There  are  such  lots !  And  do  you 
know?  next  door  on  tliis  side, there's  the  Dixes 
and  the  Chapmans  living  all  in  one  house,  the 
Dixes  upstairs  and  the  Chapmans  down.  And 
the  other  side,  there's  the  Mitchells  and  the 
Barters  and  the  Callaghans,  all  in  one  house 
too.  I  shouldn't  like  that.  It's  little  enough 
room  we  have  here." 

"How  do  you  know  all  about  it  so  soon, 
Ruth  ?  "  asked  Jacob. 

"Ay,  you  may  well  ask!"  put  in  Dorothy 
shortly. 

"  Why,  I  couldn't  help  it,  father,"  began 
Rath,  half  bashfully.  "  Nancy  Dix  came 
and  looked  over  our  garden  wall  while  I  was 
out  there,  and  she  told  me  ever  so  many 
things.     She  said  she  was  the  eldest  of  six, 


and  there  are  only  three  Chapmans  ;  and  she 
told  me  the  Mitchells  are  so  proud,  nobody 
can't  know  them;  and  Mrs.  Ciillaghan's 
a  widow,  and  such  a  scold  everybody's 
frightened  of  her,  and  she  has  only  one  little 
niece  that  she  beats  when  she's  angry;  and 
the  Barters'  father  won't  work  and  is  always 
drinking,  so  they  have  to  live  huddled  up  all 
together  in  one  room.     And  she  f:aid  " — 

'*  That'll  do,  Ruth,"  interposed  Jacob  with 
decision.  "We'll  learn  fast  enough  all  the 
bad  things  about  our  neighbours,  and  no  fear. 
I'd  sooner  hear  some  good  about  'em." 

"Nancy  didn't  tell  me  any  good,  father; 
but  I  think  I'd  have  liked  Nancy  Dix,  if  she 
was  a  bit  tidier." 

Jacob  shook  his  head  slightly,  and  Dorothy 
broke  out  : — 

"  I've  been  telling  Ruth  it's  the  first  and 
last  time  I'll  have  her  taking  up  with  strange 
folks  without  my  leave.  I'd  sooner  shut  her 
up  and  never  let  her  go  nowhere,  than  see 
her  turn  into  one  o'  them  idle,  tawdry,  bold- 
faced, gossiping  girls,  as  are  lounging  all 
over  the  place,  a  disgrace  to  their  homes.  I've 
no  fear  for  Rachel ;  but  Ruth's  a  naughty  girl 
to-day,  and  she  knows  it,  and  I  wonder  she 
dares  tell  it  all  out  to  your  face  without  a  bit 
of  shame." 

Ruth  pouted,  and  then  glanced  up  to  meet 
Jacob's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  sorrowfully. 

"Mother's  right,  Ruthie,"  he  said.  *'It 
won't  do,  and  it  mustn't  be  ;  you've  gone  and 
made  a  mistake  to-day ;  but  you'll  take  care, 
my  girl,  now  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  mean  to  be  a  good  girl,  father,"  said 
Ruth.  "But  I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  help 
giving  a  civil  answer  when  folks  speak  to  me." 

"  Can't  be  too  civil,  but  it  needn't  belong," 
said  Jacob.  "There's  a  good  old  saying, — 
'Tell  me  who  your  friends  are,  and  I'll  tell 
you  who  you  are  yourself.*  We'll  need  to 
be  careful  what  friends  we  choose,  among  so 
many  as  are  round  us." 

"But,  father,"  said  Ruth,  and  then  she 
hesitated.  "  But,  father,  if  we  go  and  keep  to 
ourselves,  won't  folks  call  us  proud  and  stuck- 
up,  like  Nancy  Dix  did  about  the  Mitchells  ?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Jacob.  "It  don't  much 
matter  what's  said,  so  long  as  it  isn't  true. 
Don't  he  proud  and  stuck-up,  and  folks  won't 
say  it  long.     Ah,  Ruthie,  it's  a  different  thing 
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living  here,  you'll  find,  from  living  in  master's 
garden,  shut  off  from  the  world,  as  one  may 
say;  except  so  much  of  the  world  as  we  carry 
about  with  us  in  our  hearts,  and  that  isn't  little." 

Ruthie  was  not  so  fond  of  grave  talk  as 
Rachel,  and  she  managed  to  sheer  off. 

"Nancy  Dix  told  me  something  else  too," 
she  said.  *'  It  wasn't  anything  bad  of  the 
neighbours,  father,  so  I  may  speak,  mayn't  I  ? 
You  know  that  great  big  high  wall,  that  runs 
all  along  the  other  side  of  the  lane  at  the 
backof  ourgardensjwith  a  row  of  trees  inside?" 

Jacob  nodded. 

"  Well,  Nancy  said  there  was  a  great  large 
garden  inside,  and  a  big  house ;  and  there's  a 
lady  living  in  it  all  alone ;  and  she  never  comes 
out  of  her  garden,  and  never  goes  nowhere, 
nor  speaks  to  anybody,  and  nobody  sees  her 
or  knows  anything  about  her  at  all.  Isn't  it 
funny?     Bread,  Tom." 

'*  Ruth,  if  you  don't  choose  to  say  *  please,' 
you  shan't  have  any,"  interposed  Dorothy 
sharply.  "And  I  should  think  you  had 
gossiped  enough  for  one  evening." 

"  But,  mother,  isn't  it  funny  ?  "  asked  Ruth, 
after  a  rather  reluctant  *  Please,  Tom.' 

"  It's  no  business  of  mine,  and  still  less  of 
yours,"  said  Dorothy. 

*' You  made  a  bit  of  a  mistake,  Ruthie,"  said 
Jacob  in  his  gentler  way.  "  You  said  'twas 
no  harm  of  the  neighbours  you  had  to  tell." 

Rath  opened  her  eyes  and  said,  "Well, 
father,  it  isn't." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  such  things  said  of  me," 
remarked  Jacob.  "Maybe  our  neighbour, 
the  good  lady,  wouldn't  either." 

"  But  then  it  wouldn't  be  true  of  you,  father." 

"  And  how  d'  you  know  it's  true  of  the  lady, 
my  girl  ?  " 

"  But,  father,  she  isn't  our  neighbour." 

"  She  can't  get  out  of  being  tliat^  living  so 
nigh  as  she  does,"  said  Jacob.  "  She's  ours, 
and  we're  hers." 

"  Nancy  seemed  to  know  a  deal  about  her, 
anyway,"  muttered  Ruth  under  her  breath. 
"  She  said  the  lady  wasn't  right  in  the  head, 
and  that's  why  nobody  wasn't  allowed  to  go 
near  her." 

"Nancy  Dix  is  a  regular  gossip,  and  if  you 
don't  look  out,  Ruth,  you'll  grow  into  just  such 
another,"  said  Dorothy.  "I  just  wonder  at 
you,  Jacob,  for  letting  her  tongue  run  on  so. 


If  I  hear  another  word  of  such  talk,  I'll  have 
you  off  to  bed  that  minute,  Ruth." 

Ruth  knew  how  thoroughly  her  mother 
meant  what  she  said,  and  her  flow  of  talk  wa,s 
checked  for  the  time.  Immediately  after  tea, 
she  was  despatched  by  her  mother  to  put  the 
two  little  ones  to  bed;  while  Rachel  was  de- 
sired to  wash  the  tea-things.  This  was  chang- 
ing the  usual  order  of  events,  and  Ruth 
seemed  inclined  to  rebel,  but  good-natured 
Tom  fairly  pulled  her  out  of  the  room.  "  Come 
now,  don't  make  a  fuss,"  he  whispered.  "  Don't 
you  see  how  worried  mother  is  ?  I  dare  say 
she  wants  a  bit  of  talk  with  father,  and  Rachel 
knows  how  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  not  inter- 
rupt." 

Ruth  went,  though  unwillingly,  and  only 
Rachel  remained  behind.  Even  Tom  did  not 
return  at  once. 

Perhaps  Dorothy  really  had  wanted  such 
a  talk,  but  if  so,  she  seemed  little  disposed  to 
begin  it.  Jacob  sat  in  his  chair  on  one  side 
of  the  fire,  with  a  dejected  droop  in  his  shoul- 
ders, for  he  did  not  feel  either  brave  or 
patient  now.  Dorothy  went  about  the  kitchen 
aimlessly,  putting  things  straight,  with  an 
averted  face.  Rachel  rinsed  plates  busily  at 
the  table.  « 

"We  haven't  heard  yet  how  the  work's 
failed,  father,"  she  said  all  at  once.  "  Won't 
you  tell  us  ?  " 

"Dolly,don't  you  want  to  hear?  "asked  Jacob. 

"  It  don't  make  any  difference,"  said  Dor- 
othy, in  a  voice  which  told  of  tears  not  far 
distant.  "  It's  the  thing  itself  I  mind,  not 
]iow  it  happened." 

She  began  to  rub  the  table  vehemently  with 
a  dustei'.  Jacob  waited  a  moment  and  then 
gave  particulars  in  his  quiet  voice.  The 
gentleman  who  had  intended  to  engage  him 
as  his  gardener, — who  had  in  fact  virtually 
done  so, — was  very  kind  and  very  sorry  for 
him,  but  couldn't  help  the  change.  The  truth 
was,  he  had  just  lost  a  heavy  sum  of  money 
by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  and  was  obliged  to 
go  suddenly  abroad,  leaving  his  house  shut 
up.  No  gardener  would  be  needed  at  present, 
as  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  he  might 
not  have  to  dispose  of  all  his  property ;  and 
in  any  case  the  expense  of  keeping  Wither- 
by  could  not  be  thought  of.  He  paid  Jacob 
something,  which  was  only  right,  and  promised 
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to  recommend  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  any- 
body else  in  the  place  who  wanted,  or  was 
likely  to  want,  a  gardener. 

"  'Tisa't  quite  the  time  of  year,  you  see, 
Rachie.  We're  only  in  January  still.  Maybe 
by-and-by " 

"Folks  shouldn't  go  and  put  money  in 
banks  that  are  not  safe,"  said  Dorothy,  feel- 
ing disposed  to  blame  somebody. 

"  Shouldn't  nor  wouldn't  either,  if  they 
knew  it,"  said  Jacob.  "It  can't  be  helped, 
Dolly.     We've  got  to  meet  our  trouble." 

Dorothy  came  and  stood  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  What'll  you  do  next  ?  "  she  demanded. 

A  little  smile  crept  slowly  over  Jacob's  face. 
"  I  think  I'll  set  to  and  pray  first,"  he  said, 
softly. 

"There's  nought  to  hinder  that;  but  then 
what  are  you  going  to  do,^"  asked  Dorothy 
impatiently. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that's  the  most 
downright  practical  bit  of  doing  in  the  whole 
affair,"  mused  Jacob — "  I  shouldn't,  Rachie. 
It's  a  wonderful  mighty  engine  of  power,  is 
prayer ;  only  it's  an  engine  that  folks  let  to 
lie  rusting  in  their  houses,  mostly.  And  then 
I'll  look  out  all  I  can,  as  in  duty  bound,  and 
see  if  work's  to  be  had  ;  that's  my  part  of  the 
business.  But  my  part's  worth  little,  without 
God  sends  me  the  work;  so  I  take  it  the  ask- 
ing's the  most  important  of  all.    Eh,  Dolly  .P  " 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  to  preach  to  me,"  was 
Dolly's  response.  "  I  don't  believe  you'll  get 
work  at  all ;  and  how  are  we  to  get  on  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  haven't  come  to  starvation-pass 
yet,"  said  Jacob.  "  There's  what's  left  of  the 
savings  still,  though  it  goes  to  my  heart  to 
have  to  use  them  all  up.  But  maybe  I'll  hear 
of  something  soon." 


"  And  if  you  don't  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

Jacob  looked  round  him,  and  sighed.  Dolly's 
doubts  began  to  weigh  down  his  trust. 

"  If  not,  then  we'll  be  in  a  bad  way,"  he 
said  slowly. 

"Mother  can  wash,"  Rachel  ventured  to 
suggest  in  her  softest  tone. 

*•  And  who's  like  to  give  me  washing,  when 
nobody  knows  anything  about  us  here  ? " 
asked  Dorothy. 

Father  and  child  felt  the  force  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Rachel  laid  down  the  last  plate,  and 
came  to  Jacob's  side.  Dorothy  moved  to- 
wards the  door,  and  suddenly  went  out. 

"  Rachie,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ? " 
asked  Jacob. 

"Things  '11  come  straight,  father,"  said 
Rachel  cheerily. 

"  No  doubt  of  that,"  said  Jacob.  "  There's 
a  time  to  come  when  everything  '11  be  made 
straight;  but  they're  crooked  enough  now, 
my  girl." 

"Everything  isn't  crooked  always,"  said 
Rachel.     "  We've  got  to  be  patient." 

"  Ye  have  need  of  patience,"  thought  Jacob 
to  himself;  while  he  said  aloud,  "  Ay,  but  the 
crookedness  pretty  often  lasts  a  good  bit  be- 
fore the  straightening." 

"I  suppose  it  has  to  be,"  said  Rachel 
thoughtfully.  "  Father,  don't  you  think  we'll 
be  taken  care  of  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you 
was  to  find  work  to-morrow." 

And  the  hopeful  look  in  her  eyes  helped  Ja- 
cob to  expect  better  things  than  he  had  done. 

But  the  straightening  lay  seemingly  some 
distance  ahead.  Next  day,  and  the  day  after, 
and  many  days  succeeding,  Jacob  sought 
diligently  for  work,  and  sought  in  vain.  The 
savinsfs  went  fast. 


{To  be  continued.) 


BY    THE    REV.    R.    WILTON,    M.A.,     AUTHOR     OF     "  WOOD-NOTES     AND    CHURCH    BELLS." 

1  3ME  lessons,  with  parental  love  imprest 
n       On  childhood's  opening  pages,  white  and  pure, 
Through  Life's  long  volume  how  they  will  endure, 
When  lips  which  uttered  them  in  silence  rest ! 
The  earliest  lisping  prayer  to  God  addrest, 
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Faltering  rehearsals  of  His  precepts  sure, 

The  smiles  and  patient  trouble  which  allure 
To  household  tasks — how  is  their  memory  blest ! 
On  tender  hearts,  oh,  let  Christ's  lessons  fair, — 

Instant  obedience,  industry,  and  truth, — 
Bo  written  out  with  daily  pains  and  prayer : 

So  fruits  of  age  shall  crown  the  flowers  of  youth, 
And  mellowing  Years  shall  bless  the  counsels  mild 
Which  taught  Life's  Spring  to  love  the  Holy  Child ! 
Londeshorou'jh  Bectory.  Richard  Wilton,  M.A. 


Sittle  ffovt^  anU  tfte  Cenlrer  ^rapeeJ* 

RV    'IflE    EEV.    GEOfiGfi    EVERARD,    M.A.,    AUTHOR   OF    "NOT   YOUR   OWN  J  " 
"  BENEATH   THE    CROSS,"    ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    TENDER   GRAPES. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  Httle  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for  our  Tines  have  tender 
grapes." — Solomon's  Song  ii.  15. 


FANCY  Solomon  had  been  in 
the  vineyards  when  he  wrote 
this,  and  had  seen  mischief 
done.  The  vines  had  been 
carefully  planted  and  trained, 
the  soil  had  been  enriched, 
a  fence  had  been  made,  the 
stones  gathered  out ;  but  for  all  this,  sad 
liavoc  has  been  made  and  much  labour  lost. 
The  vine  branches  are  trailing  on  the  ground, 
the  ripening  clusters  have  been  crushed 
and  bruised,  their  beauty  gone,  and  many 
a  bunch  become  utterly  worthless.  An 
enemy  has  done  it ;  but  who  has  it  been  ? 
Not  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  wasting 
it,  or  the  wild  beast  breaking  it  down  and 
trampling  it  underfoot.  No  !  It  is  a  hum- 
bler foe.  A  sly,  cunning  fox  has  found  a 
little  gap  in  the  hedge  and  has  forced 
himself  in;  and  now  all  this  damage  and 
harm  has  followed  which  many  a  day's 
labour  cannot  repau*. 

Ah!  we  must  take  more  pains  and  trouble 
in  this  matter.  We  must  be  more  careful  to 
make  up  the  fence.  We  must  set  traps  to 
catch  these  crafty  enemies ;  for  they  spoil 
our  vines,  undo  our  work,  and  rob  us  of  our 


pleasant  fruits  when  just  about  to  gather 
them  in. 

But  we  speak  of  another  vineyard,  and 
of  other  fruits. 

These  "  tender  grapes,"  what  are  they, 
and  where  do  they  grow  ? 

I  suppose  we  may  take  them  for  those 
beautiful  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
adorn  the  Christian  and  the  Church  of 
God.  The  various  graces  of  the  Christian 
character  :  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
perance, the  spirit  of  true  filial  prayer, 
humility  and  brokcnness  of  heart  in  the 
remembrance  of  sin ;  a  longing  after  the 
image  of  Christ ;  the  unselfish  kindness 
that  seeketh  not  her  own ;  the  heavenliness 
that  looks  up  to  a  Father's  house ;  the 
praising,  thankful  heart  that  will  bless  God 
at  all  times  ; — these  are  all  tender  grapes, 
very  beautiful  and  very  precious. 

We  might  add  the  outcome  of  these 
graces  as  seen  in  the  life :  every  zealous 
effort  to  do  good ;  every  loving  word  and 
deed  ;  in  fact,  everything  that  has  in  it 
something  of  Christ,  and  is  done  after  His 
mind  and  will. 
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Or  we  might  liken  these  "tender  grapes" 
to  the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  better  life  ; 
the  first  wish  for  better  things ;  the  early 
growth  of  repentance,  or  of  a  desire  after 
God  ;  the  sigh  of  the  prodigal  child  in  the 
far  country;  the  newly-formed  purpose  to 
attend  the  honse  of  Grod;  that  which  is  only 
very  imperfect,  very  unripe  fruit ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  true  striving  after  something  yet 
unattained. 

But  where  do  these  pleasant  fruits  grow? 
Where  may  we  look  for  them  to  come  to 
due  perfection  ? 

They  are  only  to  be  found  on  the  branch 
of  "the  True  Vine."  Not  on  the  brier,  or 
the  thorn-bush  of  corrupt  human  nature ; 
not  on  the  wild  olive-tree  of  natural  powers 
or  unsanctified  intellect ;  but  on  the  branch 
living  and  abiding  in  the  Vine  of  God's 
own  right  hand.  All  goodness  and  right- 
eousness flow  from  vital  union  with  Christ. 
Unregenerate  man  cannot  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  grace.  There  needs  a  mighty 
change.  He  must  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
stem  of  Adam,  and  be  grafted  by  faith 
into  the  Second  Adam.  He  must  have  a 
new  life  and  a  new  power  and  strength 
from  Him  who  died  for  us  here  and  rose 
again. 

Believe  it,  for  it  is  God's  own  truth. 
Acceptance  in  the  Beloved  must  precede 
the  work  of  faith  and  the  labour  of  love. 
Convinced  of  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
must  look  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ  alone, 
for  pardon  and  salvation.  In  Him  there 
is  no  condemnation ;  for  He  has  died  our 
death  and  borne  our  sins,  suffering  the  Just 
for  the  unjust  that  He  might  bring  us  to 
God.  In  Him  we  have  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, sanctification,  and  redemption  ;  yea, 
all  that  we  can  possibly  need.  Accepting 
Him  as  our  Saviour,  the  Spirit  of  God 
bears  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God ;  and  in  filial  trust  we 
cry,  "  Abba  !  Father." 

But  to  bear  the  pleasant  fruits  of  faith, 
we  must    "  abide "    in    Christ.     It  is  not 


enough  that  we  come  to  Him  at  first,  but 
we  must  cling  to  Him,  depend  upon  Him, 
rely  upon  Him,  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour.  We  must  receive  constantly  out  of 
His  fulness  the  fruit-producing  sap,  the 
grace  and  virtue  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

If  there  is  separation  from  Christ,  at 
once  we  begin  to  fail. 

Take  your  penkaife,  make  an  incision 
between  the  stem  and  that  slender  branch, 
and  though  the  eye  of  the  passer  by  may 
be  unable  to  see  the  cut,  yet  from  that 
moment  the  branch  can  only  wither  and 
die.  No  more  life,  no  more  growth,  no 
more  fruit  can  be  found  in  it. 

So  is  it  with  the  Christian.  Separate 
the  soul  from  Christ,  let  the  heart  depart 
from  Him,  let  a  man  cease  to  look  to  Him 
and  depend  upon  Him  ;  and  henceforth, 
whilst  the  backslid  ing  lasts,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  spiritual  decay  and  death. 
Others  may  be  unable  to  discern  the  change, 
outward  ordinances  may  still  be  attended, 
and  duties  in  common  life  performed  much 
as  usual,  but  the  Great  Husbandman  has 
seen  it  and  knows  it.  Until  there  be  a 
hearty  return  to  the  Saviour,  on  that  branch 
no  fruit  will  grow  henceforth  for  ever. 

Remember  it.  Christian,  all  power  for 
fruit-bearing  is  in  constant  abiding  union 
with  Christ.  Diligently  use  all  the  means 
of  grace, — prayer,  meditation  on  the  Word, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  converse  with  God's 
people, — but  do  not  rest  in  them.  Let  tliem 
lead  you  to  depend  more  and  more  on  Christ 
Himself,  and  quicken  and  strengthen  your 
faith  and  love  to  Him.  Let  the  language 
of  your  heart  ever  be — 

"  What  without  Thee  can  I  be  ? 
What  without  Thee  can  I  do?" 

And  keep  in  the  sunshine.  The  fruit 
cannot  be  sweet  and  luscious  without  the 
warm  beams  of  the  sun  ripening  it.  So, 
Christian,  dwell  much  in  the  love  and  joy 
of  Christ.  Delight  yourself  ever  in  Him, 
in  His  loving  Presence,  in  His  unfailing 
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sympathy,  in  His  ready  and  powerf  al  help, 
in  His  unchangeable  faithfulness  and  truth. 
"Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  :  and  again  I 
say,  Rejoice." 

And  forget  not  how  precious  the  tender 
grapes  are  in  the  eye  of  the  Great  Hus- 
bandman ;  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my 
disciples."  No  tongue  can  tell  how  the 
Father  delights  in  the  holiness,  happiness, 
and  usefulness  of  His  children.  He  rejoices 
over  them  with  joy  and  singing.  He  accepts 
their  least  services,  and  never  despiseth 
the  day  of  small  things.  He  marks  their 
sighs  and  tears,  their  works  and  labours 
of  love,  their  patience  of  hope,  their  wish 
to  please  Him  more  and  more.  He  looks 
upon  them  as  the  leaven  that  is  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump,  as  a  witness  for  Him  in  a 
world  flooded  with  iniquity.  He  regards 
everything  that  is  holy  and  righteous  with 
approbation,  for  it  is  the  fruit  of  His  own 
Spirit  in  the  heart.  Therefore  we  must 
take    heed,    and    guard    and    watch   over 


these  precious  graces.  We  must  put  off 
all  that  mars  and  destroys  them.  We 
must  resolutely  cast  off  the  ten  thousand 
little  things  that  are  ever  ready  to  turn 
us  aside. 

To  assist  the  readers  of  Home  Words  in 
this,  is  the  object  I  have  in  view  in  these 
papers.  They  will  touch  very  practical 
matters  which  concern  every  one  of  us.  Let 
us  lay  to  heart  the  perils  that  are  near,  and 
endeavour  to  avoid  them.  With  the  Good 
Spirit  as  our  Guide  and  Instructor,  let  us 
search  out  the  little  foxes  in  their  dens  and 
hiding-places.  Let  us  beat  the  wood  and 
set  traps  by  the  way.  Let  ns  catch  and 
kill  them  whenever  we  can,  and  prevent 
them  longer  from  doing  injury  to  ourselves 
and  others.  By  prayer  we  shall  prevail. 
"  The  help  that  is  done  upon  earth,  God 
doeth  it  Himself." 

"  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us,  and  prosper  Thou  the  work  of 
our  hands  upon  us,  O  prosper  Thou  our 
handiwork." 
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BY   THE    REV.    S.    B.    JAMES, 

O  ice,  no  snow,  no  seals, 
^i.**  no  glaciers  nor  Esqui- 


maux !  No,  and  no 
sign  of  them,  nor  of 
,  any  of  them ;  only  a 
fisherman  wending  his 
homeward  way,  with  a 
worn  face  brightening  up  as  he  rounds  the 
covelet  (diminutive  of  cove),  and  points 
across  to  his  North  Pole.  Only  that,  and 
the  bay  behind,  and  the  boats,  and  the 
cottage  with  its  curling  smoke. 

Yet  Walter  Smith  is  bound  for  the  Pole. 
One  might  have  said  the  South  Pole  if 
everybody  were  not  talking  about  the 
North  Pole.  The  South  Pole  is  quite  as 
magnetic  as  the  North  Pole ;  and  when  a 
man  or  woman  is  "  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
Pole,"  the  question  "which  Pole?"  is  left 
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an  open  question.  But  if  any  reader  would 
like  to  draw  his  pen  through  the  word 
North,  and  put  the  word  South  in  its  place, 
he  is  welcome  to  do  so.  If  the  title  were 
"  To  the  Pole,"  and  no  North  or  South, 
readers  would  not  gather  the  writer's 
meaning  so  readily.  A  writer  is  always 
glad  to  be  understood,  because  that  is  a 
step  to  being  liked,  and  indulged  now  and 
then  with  smiles  and  handshakes. 

Walter  Smith  rowed  me  out  in  a  boat, 
one  summer  day,  when  the  sea  was  green 
and  the  sky  was  bluer  than  it  has  ever 
been  since,  or  ever  perhaps  will  be  again. 
That  was  when  he  was  younger  and  other 
people  were  younger,  when  we  were  all 
talking  about  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and 
Walter  could  rest  upon  his  oars  and  tell 
of    the  brav€  brother  out  in  the  Crimea 
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who  never  came  back  from  those  terrible 
trenches. 

Shake  hands,  Walter,  old  friend  of  the 
pleasure  boat,  shake  hands  and  do  not 
look  so  puzzled.  Don't  you  remember  ? 
It  was  somewhere  about  twenty  years 
ago,  down  at  Felixstowe  on  the  Suffolk 
coast,  or  Harwich,  or  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
or  some  of  those  places,  before  you  left  for 
Wales.  The  lady  chose  to  stay  upon  the 
beach,  don't  you  remember  ?  and  there  we 
found  her — you  and  I — when  we  came 
back  after  that  pleasant  row.  We  found 
the  lady  talking  to  somebody  on  the  look- 
out for  you,  named  Miriam  Nixon,  who — 

Now  you  remember;  yes,  yes,  I  knew 
you  would.  And  so  Miriam  Nixon  lives  up 
there  where  the  smoke  carls,  does  she  ? 
And  her  name  is  not  Miriam  Nixon,  at 
least  not  Nixon  now ;  is  it  not  ?  Well, 
Walter,  you  do  not  look  twenty  years 
older.  How  is  the  anxious  mother  now, 
and  the  good  father  ?     Both  alive  yet  ? 

Then  my  difficulty  is  solved  at  once 
about  the  poles.  The  cottage  with  the 
smoke  is  the  North  Pole ;  and  another 
cottage,  wherein  live  old  William  and  Ann 
Smith,  is  the  South  Pole.  Magnets  both; 
attractions  both. 

There  is  a  common  expression  now-a- 
days,  in  books  and  newspapers,  about 
"reading  between  the  lines."  That  ex- 
pression signifies  that  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye  in  what  we  .are  reading. 
Eeading  between  the  lines  is  a  most  useful 
accomplishment.     With  some  men  it  is  a 


gift,  with  others  an  acquisition.  With 
my  readers,  it  is,  I  feel  sure,  "  a  gift  of 
nature." 

We  can  read  between  the  lines  of  that 
picture  a  thrifty,  loving  wife,  clean  table- 
cloth, hot  potatoes,  babes  that  do  not 
"  squall "  so  often  as  the  winds  that 
Walter  is  buffeted  by  out  at  sea,  an  arm- 
chair that  looks  remarkably  easy  for  a 
tired  sailor ;  and  on  a  small  side-table 
a  large  print  Bible,  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  a  "  Pilgi-im's  Progress,"  a  well- 
thumbed  hymn-book,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  bright  blue  volumes  of  Home  Words — 
none  of  them  covered  with  the  dust  of 
neglect,  but  evidently  regarded  as  bright 
and  cheering  household  friends. 

But  we  see,  or  shall  see  presently,  some- 
thing more  between  the  lines  of  our  picture. 
There's  a  bright  face  at  the  door,  or 
there  will  be  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 
There's  instead  of  a  "  club  with  home 
comforts,"  as  it  is  well  put,  "a  home  with 
club  comforts." 

What  a  club!  Talk  of  "The  United 
Service"!  Why,  this  is  "The  United 
Service  "  of  life  and  soul !  Talk  of  "  The 
Reform  "  !  Here  you  are,  sir,  at  its  door! 
Talk  of  "  The  Conservative  " !  Look  at  that 
old  oak  table,  shining  like  a  raven's  fea- 
ther, preserved  and  "  conserved  "  for  fifty 
years  by  father  and  son,  and  say  whether 
that  is  not  true  "  Conservatism  ! " 

"The  Home  Club"  for  ever!  North 
Pole  and  South  Pole  for  ever !  Magnets 
for  ever ! 
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ILL  the  New  Year  bring  greetings 

Blithesome  and  gay  ? 
Long  looked-for  meetings, 
Joy's  sunny  day  ? 
Father,  we  know  not ! 
Coming  joys  show  not  : 
Hear  our  entreatings — • 
Show  Thou  the  Way ! 


Will  the  New  Year  bring  weeping- 
Sorrow's  increase  ? 
Will  the  New  Year  bring  sleeping- 
Quiet  release  ? 

Father,  most  tender. 
We  can  surrender 
All  to  Thy  keeping — 
Grant  us  Thy  Peace  I 


ENGLAND'S  MARTYR  BISHOPS. 


I.  JOHN  HOOPER:  BISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 


BY   THE  BEV.    ROBERT    MAGUIRE, 

^1^  J^!iry  /^HERE  were  five  bishops  of 
the  English  Church  who, 
during  the  brief  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  yielded  up 
Iheir  lives  in  testimony  of 
their  faith.  These  were 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester;  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London  ;  Robert  Farrar,  Bishop  •  of  St. 
David's  ;  and  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester. These  five  men,  by  reason  of  their 
position,  learning,  and  the  mark  they  left  on 
the  history  of  England,  have  earned  for  them- 
selves the  foremost  place  amongst  the  martyrs 
of  our  Church  of  England. 

I  propose,  in  a  series  of  papers,  to  review 
the  life  and  labours  of  each  of  these  respec- 
tively. Even  among  these  five  mighty  men 
there  were  diversities  of  character  and  of 
temperament  and  of  talent,  which  lend  no 
sm.all  part  of  the  interest  to  the  story  of  each. 
Some  of  them  were  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists, as  well  as  bishops  and  martyrs ;  and 
?ome  others  were  only  simple-minded  men, 
whose  persecution  arose  from  the  fact  of  their 
godly  living  and  their  faithfulness  to  the 
truth.  Of  this  latter  class  were  Hooper  and 
Parrar;  and  as  these  were  the  first  to  die,  we 
shall  take  them  first  in  our  review. 

John  Hooper  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
singleness  of  purpose  and  simplicity  of  mind. 
He  was  not  a  courtier,  nor  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  a  simple-minded  clergyman,  who 
withdrew  himself  from  everything  that  in- 
volved ostentation  or  display. 

At  Oxford  he  gave  himself  much  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  thus  early  his 
troubles  began.  His  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  caused  him  to  fall  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  University  authorities.  Al- 
ready, as  he  himself  expressed  it,  they 
"  began  to  stir  the  coals "  against  him. 
Driven  from  the  University  by  the  rigour  of 
the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel. 
Summoned  before  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
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Chester,  he  was  placed  under  examination  for 
the  space  of  four  or  five  days.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  this,  and  he  was  sent  back  again 
at  Arundel's  request.  Further  protection 
failing  him,  he  fled  to  France,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Germany.  At  Zurich  he  met 
with  the  famous  Bullinger;  and  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Henry  and  the  accession  of 
Edward  YL,  he  returned  to  England.  Being 
congratulated  by  Bullinger  on  his  prospects 
under  the  new  reign,  he  expressed  his  sad 
presentiments  in  the  fx)llowing  words : — 
"  You  shall  be  sure  from  time  to  time  to  hear 
from  me,  and  I  will  write  unto  you  how  it 
gocth  with  me;  but  the  last  news  of  all  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  write,  for  you  shall  hear 
of  me  to  be  burned  to  ashes." 

This  was  a  true  presentiment,  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  preached 
every  day  ;  large  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him ; 
the  churches  were  full  to  the  very  doors.  He 
is  described  as  an  able  preacher,  of  a  melo- 
dious and  clear  voice — "  in  doctrine  earnest, 
in  tongue  eloquent,  in  Scripture  perfect,  in 
pains  indefatigable."  He  was,  moreover, 
strong  to  labour  ;  never  breaking  down  from 
hardness  of  work.  Promotion  did  not  spoil 
him,  nor  did  his  prospects  corrupt  him.  No 
kind  of  slander  ever  fastened  on  him.  Strong 
in  body  and  in  mind,  he  devoted  all  his 
power  to  his  Divine  Master's  service.  His 
only  fault  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  was 
rather  grave  and  severe  in  manner,  so  as  to 
deter  many  from  seeking  counsel  of  him. 

He  was  appointed  by  Edward  YL  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  pre- 
sentiments of  his  earlier  days  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
heraldic  arms  of  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester 
were  (and  I  believe  still  are),  a  lamb  in  a  fiery 
bush,  with  a  sunbeam  descending  upon  it 
from  heaven. 

The  general  character  of  Hooper  as  a 
bishop  was  summed  up  in  the  glowing  words 
of  such  a  testimony  as  the  following  : — "  No 
father  in  his  household,  no  gardener  in  his 
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garden,  no  husbandman  in  his  vineyard,  was 
more  or  better  occupied  than  he  in  his  diocese, 
among  his  flock." 

On  the  accession  oi  Mary,  Hooper  was 
summoned  before  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  a  court  of  commissioners.  By  this  time 
a  new  charge  had  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  and  Hooper,  in 
common  with  many  of  the  Reformers,  had 
married.  This  was  made  a  pressing  accusa- 
tion against  him.  Being  questioned  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  as  to  his  marriage,  he 
replied, — "  Yea,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  not  be 
unmarried  till  death  unmarry  me." 

The  whole  scene,  however,  passed  into  one 
of  noise  and  tumult  and  insults.  One  of  the 
commissioners  cried  out  that  Hooper  had 
never  read  the  doings  of  Councils  ;  to  which 
he  replied  by  referring  to  the  Council  of 
Nice  : — "  Nice,  through  Paphnutius,  decreed 
that  no  clergyman  should  be  separated  from 
his  wife." 

The  commission  then  returned  to  the  old 
charge  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Corporeal  Pre- 
sence in  the  Sacrament."  Hooper  urged  the 
text,  "  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  \lit. 
retain]  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things  "  ( Acts  iii.  21  ) ;  whereupon  the 
tumult  was  renewed,  amid  which  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  that  he  be  deprived  of 
his  office  as  a  bishop,  and  be  committed  to 
the  Fleet  prison.  He  was  subsequently  "  de- 
graded "  from  his  sacred  office,  and  was  sent 
to  Gloucester,  there  to  bo  burned. 

Within  the  enclosure  of  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Mary  de  Lode,  in  Gloucester,  and  just 


outside  the  Cathedral  precincts,  there  stands 
a  memorial  to  the  once  martyr-bishop  of  that 
ancient  see.  It  is  erected  on  the  spot  that 
has  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  martyrdom. 

Hooper's  death  was  associated  with  some 
of  the  refinements  of  cruelty.  First  of  all,  he 
was  tempted  by  the  dazzling  overture  of  the 
Queen's  pardon  ;  the  only  condition  being  his 
recantation.  The  box  containing  this  tempt- 
ing document  was  placed  beside  the  pyre. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  how  strong  the  temp- 
tation might  possibly  be,  and  at  once  ex- 
claimed,— *'  If  ye  love  my  soul,  away  with  it !  " 

Lord  Chandos  thereupon  gave  orders : — 
"  Seeing  there  is  no  remedy,  despatch  him 
quickly." 

Bags  of  gunpowder  were  bound  under  his 
arms  and  elsewhere  on  his  person ;  but  the 
faggots  were  green,  and  burned  slowly.  In 
the  agony  of  a  slow  fire  he  exclaimed, — "  0 
Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
receive  my  spirit !  '* 

Still  the  fire  burned  slowly.  For  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  endured  the  sluggish 
flame;  and  in  his  slow  agonies  exclaimed: — 
"For  God's  love,  good  people,  let  me  have 
more  fire ! " 

His  sufferings  were  long ;  life  lingered  on. 
At  length  the  gunpowder  exploded,  and  one 
arm  was  severed.  The  poor  body  was  broken 
ere  the  spirit  fled.  His  last  words  were, — 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !  " 

It  was,  indeed,  a  lamb  in  a  fiery  bush ;  but 
not  without  the  blessed  sunbeam,  with  its 
golden  ladder  of  celestial  light  descending 
upon  him  out  of  the  abode  of  God. 


Cfte  aipine 

BY   THE 

HE  Alpine  Marmot  is  a 
wonderful  as  well  as  a 
pretty  little  creature. 
It  is  very  small,  only 
sixteen  inches  in  length 
from  its  nose  to  its  tail. 
The  head  is  rather  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body.  The  ears  are  round, 
short,  and  almost  hid  in  the  fur  which 
surrounds  them.     The  colour   of   the  fur 


iMarmot 
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is  of  a  tawny  ash  colour  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  a  rich  fawn  colour  beneath. 
The  tail  is  thick,  and  covered  with  long 
bushy  hairs,  as  seen  in  our  engraving. 
In  its  Alpine  home  it  is,  in  itself  as  well 
as  by  contrast,  a  charming  addition  to 
the  striking  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery. 

But  it  is  a  wonderful  little  creature  too. 
It  inhabits  the  loftest  summits  of  the  Alpine 
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regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  Savoy,  Poland, 
Ukraine,  and  Chinese  Tartary;  and  its 
underground  abode  as  well  as  its  winter 
repose,  are  both  remarkable.  Its  burrow 
is  contrived  with  great  art.  It  consists  of 
an  oval  cavity  or  general  receptacle,  large 
enough  to  contain  several  of  them ;  living 
as  they  do,  in  little  societies.  It  has  gen- 
erally three  chambers,  in  the  shape  of  a  Y, 
with  two  entrances. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  Marmot,  or  we 
suppose  we  must  call  it  instinct,  is  es- 
pecially shown  in  its  clever  plan  of  getting 
through  the  cold  winter.  Sleep  is  a 
warm  friend  to  us  all ;  and  sleep  is  a 
warm  friend  to  the  Marmot.  In  fact  he 
QToes  to  bed  all  the  winter.  He  knows 
that  he  can  do  so  ;  and  therefore  (as 
wise  as  the  ant,  who  knows  the  con- 
trary) he  does  not  "  make  provision " 
during  the  summer.  He  has  no  winter 
stores,  but  passes  the  time  in  a  state  of 
profound  sleep  called   hybernation. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
Lane  throw  much  light  on  the  condition 
of  animals  under  such  circumstances. 
From  them  it  would  appear  that  the 
system,  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  law, 
undergoes  certain  modifications  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  vitality,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  increasing  in 


a  ratio  equal  to  the  decrease  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  blood  passing 
sluggishly  through  the  lungs,  and  under- 
going but  little  apparent  change,  which, 
though  essential  to  activity,  is  far  from 
being  requisite  in  this  time  of  slumber. 

Thus,  then,  the  Marmots,  having  stopped 
up  the  entrance  of  their  burrows  with 
earth,  doze  away  the  inclement  months,  till 
the  warm  suns  and  showers  of  April  arouse 
them  from  their  torpidity,  to  partake  of 
the  renewed  vegetation.  From  five  to 
twelve  animals  are  said  to  lodge  in  one 
burrow. 

They  lift  their  food  to  their  mouths  with 
the  fore  feet,  eat  it  sitting,  and  will  walk 
on  their  hind  feet.  They  are  playful  crea- 
tures ;  but  when  angry,  or  before  a  storm, 
pierce  the  air  with  their  shrill  whistle. 

When  taken  young,  the  Marmot  may 
be  easily  tamed,  and  will  eat  any  kind  of 
vegetables,  which,  together  with  insects 
and  roots,  are  the  natural  food  of  its  race. 
Milk  pleases  these  animals  greatly,  and 
they  lap  it  with  sounds  of  pleasure.  They 
become  fat,  and  are  sometimes  eaten.  The 
number  of  young  at  a  birth  is  generally 
three  or  four.  Marmots  are  often  taken 
by  Savoyards  and  other  itinerants,  to  be 
shown  in  begging — like  white  mice,  mon- 
keys, and  other  creatures. 


(New  Series.) 
by  mrs.  clara  l.  balfour. 

I.     GRANNY   GEAR'S    KNITTING  NEEDLES. 


T  is  not  the  great  things  only 
in  this  world  that  fill  me  with 
surprise  and  pleasure:  some 
of  the  small  and  weak  things 
that  man  utilizes  and  God 
prospers,  excite  my  deepest 
admiration.  When  my  tea- 
kettle sings  its  pleasant  song,  as  it  bubbles 
on  my  hob,  I  think  how  the  vapour  that 


lifts  its  lid  and  rushes  out  of  its  spout, 
guided  and  controlled  by  science  and  skill, 
sends  the  great  locomotives  along  the  iron 
road,  and  brings  distant  places  into  close 
neighbourhood ;  or  drives  the  great  engines 
that  set  the  machinery  going,  which  fills 
our  houses  with  all  sorts  of  comforts,  and 
supplies  us  with  all  kinds  of  clothing.  I 
am  struck  with  the  fact  that  steam — a  thin 
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elastic  vapour,  is  one  of  the  mightiest  powers 
that  God  has  made  known  to  man.  Or  when 
I  see  an  elegant  silk  dress,  and  think  of  it 
as  the  marvellous  product  of  the  labours  of 
the  little  silk-worm ;  or,  how  pods  of  cotton 
or  fibres  of  flax  clothe  the  world, — these 
and  similar  simple  reflections  fill  my  soul — 
*'  With  wonder,  love,  and  praise." 

It  is  equally  true  in  the  human,  as  in  the 
natural  world,  that  we  must  not  "  despise 
the  day  of  small  things."  In  these  records 
of  "Home  Makers,"  I  have  not  dealt  with 
exceptionally  strong,  wise,  or  clever  people, 
but  with  the  ordinary  run  of  common  folk. 
Most  of  them  have  had  very  few  advan- 
tages, but  their  aim  has  been,  by  industry 
and  good  sense,  and  above  all,  by  depend- 
ence on  God's  blessing,  to  make  the  best  of 
their  lot  in  hfe.  Still,  I  own  that  my  ex- 
amples have  mostly  had  youth  and  health 
on  their  side ;  and  these  are  such  benefits 
that  I  am  never  inclined  to  consider  people 
poor  who  have  them.  Health,  strength, 
youth,  with  good  principles,  are  in  reality 
rich  possessions  with  which  to  conquer  dif- 
ficulties and  win  a  good  name  and  a  happy 
home. 

Once,  however,  I  knew  a  woman  who  had 
none  of  these  advantages.  She  was  a  poor, 
weakly  creature,  without  much  to  recom- 
mend her  to  notice.  Indeed,  she  was  one 
of  those  people  who,  somewhat  early  in 
life,  are  called  old,  and  rather  overlooked 
in  the  house. 

Old  Mrs.  Gear's  place  in  John  Webster's 
house,  was  either  in  the  waslihouse  or  at 
the  ironing  board,  or  in  a  dark  nook  at 
the  chimney  corner,  where  on  winter  even- 
ings she  knitted  socks  and  stockings  wdth 
such  a  persistency  that  she  might  have 
been  a  knitting  machine.  Her  only  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  Webster,  and  he  was 
not  a  very  good  husband.  Not  that  his 
wife  complained  of  him.  She  knew  there 
were  many  all  around  her  who  were  worse 
than  her  John.  There  was  a  rapidly-in- 
creasing family.     Life  and  death  came  often 


into  that  home  ;  for  some  of  the  children 
were  sickly,  and  did  not  survive  infancy ; 
and  what  the  poor,  wearied  mother  would 
have  done  if  her  widowed  mother,  old  Mrs. 
Gear,  had  not  lived  with  her,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say,  for  with  all  her  constant,  quiet 
toil,  life  was  hard  in  Webster's  home. 

He  was  a  blacksmith,  and  earned  good 
wages.  He  prided  himself  on  knowing 
how  to  carry  his  drink;  for  as  he  said,  "  No 
one  ever  saw  him  the  worse  for  what  he 
took."  Certainly  he  was  not  a  drunkard  ; 
but  what  he  took  was  the  worse  for  his 
children  and  his  wife,  and  even  for  himself. 
Clothes  and  food  and  fire  and  house-rent 
were  all  very  hard  to  get  out  of  his  wages 
when  the  publican's  score  was  paid.  The 
man  felt  the  hardship,  and  grew  cross  and 
stern.  It  is  wonderful  how  thinking  of 
himself  and  his  drink  and  his  pleasures 
hardens  a  man's  hea-rt  towards  his  family. 

Old  Mrs.  Gear,  however,  lived  peaceably 
with  her  son-in-law.  She  was  a  very  quiet 
woman.  A  great  sorrow  had  given  her  a 
shock  just  a  month  after  her  daughter  Ann 
married.  Gear,  her  husband,  was  killed 
at  the  w^orks  where  he  had  been 'employed 
many  years;  and  as  the  poor  wife  tenderly 
loved  him,  she  was  nearly  killed  too  by 
grief.  A  subscription  was  made  for  her, 
and  she  went  to  her  daughter's  to  live,  giv- 
ing the  newly-married  pair  the  benefit  of 
the  little  money  that  had  been  collected. 
No  one  said,  "  She  might  have  gone  into 
a  little  business  for  herself,"  for  all  the 
neighbours  considered  that  "Old  Mrs. 
Gear,  poor  thing  !  was  just  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  potter  about  after  her  daughter." 
Though  some  few,  shrewder  than  the  rest, 
observed,  "  Poor  old  soul,  Webster  and  his 
wife  will  be  sure  to  get  what  they  can  out 
of  her." 

So  years  passed  en.  Granny  Gear  was 
never  seen  out  of  the  house  except  on  Sun- 
day evenings.  It  was  the  only  personal 
habit  which  she  never  let  the  family  inter- 
fere with.     She  would  go  to  the  House  of 
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God,  lugging  often  a  heavy  child  in  her 
arms,  and  always  rising  long  hours  on  the 
Sunday  morning  before  the  rest,  so  as  to 
make  something  like  Sabbath  order  in  the 
d.wellino'. 

Webster  grumbled  at  the  old  woman 
going  out  in  her  rusty  old  widow's  bonnet, 
with  the  wear  of  years  on  it,  as  being  a  kind 
of  disgrace  to  the  family.  But  it  was  no 
nse  opposing  her, — go  she  would  ;  and  Ann 
Webster  would  often  say,  "  It's  mother's 
only  comfort,  John." 

The  autumn  of  184-  was  very  sickly  in 
Naughton  Deeps.  Webster  fell  ill  of  ty- 
phoid,— they  called  it  simply  low  fever 
then.  There  was  nothing  laid  by  for  any 
contingency.  He  had  been  a  remarkably 
strong  man;  but  he  succumbed  sooner  than 
many  who  were  weaker.  His  wife,  much 
reduced  with  the  cares  of  her  family  and 
many  privations,  watched  over  him,  as 
tender  women  do,  with  more  fondness  than 
wisdom :  took  no  rest  and  little  food  while 
she  was  nursing  him ;  and  when  he  died, 
suddenly  sank,  and  followed  him  only 
thirty-six  hours  after. 

Six  children  were  now  left  orphans — three 
girls,  the  eldest  fourteen  and  the  youngest 
eleven,  and  three  boys  under  seven.  A 
sister  of  Webster's,  who  had  no  children, 
took  the  youngest  boy.  What  was  to  be- 
come of  the  others  ? 

In  the  conversation  of  the  neighbours 
there  was  a  phrase  very  often  used — "  The 
House"— "They'll  have  to  go  there,  old 
Mrs.  Grear  and  all, — there's  nothing  else 
for  them." 

Mary,  the  eldest  girl,  happening  to  hear 
what  was  said,  told  her  grandmother,  and  a 
new  spirit  seemed  to  enter  into  the  widow 
as  the  child  spoke. 

"  No,  Mary,  not  if  I  can  help  it,— no, 
never !  " 

"Why,  how  ever  can  we  do,  grand- 
mother ?  " 

"  Child,  I'll  try  by  God's  blessing  what 
"knitting  needles  can  do." 


Winter  was  coming  on.  The  house  was 
bare  of  all  but  the  merest  necessaries. 
Furniture  and  clothes  had  been  sold  during 
the  illness  and  to  pay  funeral  expenses. 
Rent,  too,  was  in  arrear ;  but  the  landlord, 
a  good  young  man  who  had  noticed  Mrs. 
Gear  in  her  seat  on  Sundays,  said  he  would 
wait  until  the  grandmother  had  time  to 
apply  to  her  friends. 

Friends  ! — she  had  none — on  earth.  Yes ; 
— she  had  her  Icnitting  needles ! 

In  her  box  was  a  little  hoard  of  socks  that 
she  had  knitted  during  the  summer  to  help 
to  buy  the  stock  of  winter  coals.  She  sent 
off  Mary  with  these  to  the  wife  of  the  first 
lawyer  in  the  town,  who  had  a  very  large 
family,  and  who  knew  Widow  Gear's  knit- 
ting powers.  She  did  not  want  the  socks 
herself  just  then;  but  a  look  at  the  orphan's 
face  decided  her  to  go  out  among  her 
friends  and  sell  them  that  very  afternoon. 
Mary  returned  in  the  evening,  and  received 
the  money,  and  orders  for  more  socks. 

Some  of  the  price  was  spent  in  needful 
food  for  the  children,  the  chief  of  it  in 
materials ;  and  then  began  the  continuous 
click  of  old  Granny's  knitting  needles — 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Mary,  made 
thoughtful  by  bereavement,  helped  her. 
Sally,  the  youngest  girl,  took  charge  of  the 
little  boys  as  they  went  to  the  infant  school, 
and  did  most  of  the  house-work.  Ruth,  the 
second,  a  bright  girl,  was  a  pupil  teacher  at 
the  National  School,  and  she  did  the  small 
errands  and  marketing  of  the  family.  This 
division  of  occupation  gave  them  all  an 
interest  in  keeping  order  in  the  house. 

At  night  the  children  would  sing  their 
hymns  and  learn  their  simple  lessons  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  knitting  needles. 

It  was  a  hard  winter,  and  a  very  hard  task 
for  the  old  hands  to  feed  so  many  chil- 
dren; but  it  was  done.  They  had  no  luxu- 
ries, scarcely  enough  necessaries ;  but  some- 
how, cleanliness,  regularity,  porridge,  plenty 
of  quiet  sleep  at  night,  young  hearts,  and 
the  daily  lifting  up  of  praying  hands  to  the 
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heavenly  Helper,  gave  a  look  of  decency  to 
the  family  they  never  had  before. 

In  two  years  old  Mrs.  Gear's  kind  land- 
lord put  a  little  shop  front  into  the  lower 
and  there  was  a  small  but  nice  stock 


room, 


of  knitted  goods  ;  and  some  fancy  crochet 
work  by  the  girls,  who  in  ornamental  things 
soon  outstripped  Granny.  Her  knitting, 
however,  was  still  in  great  request.  Farmer 
Grover  said  no  stockings  fitted  him  so  well; 
and  the  clerk  in  Lawyer  Stubbs'  ofl&ce,  who 
was  troubled  with  cold  feet,  said  he  could 
sit  at  his  desk  in  comfort  wearing  Mrs. 
Gear's  hand-knitted  hose. 

And   thus   the   poor   old    grandmother, 
so  long  undervalued,  made  a  Home.     She 


brought  up  the  children  so  respectably 
that  the  boys  were  taken  as  apprentices 
without  premium  by  tradesmen  in  the 
town;  and  the  girls,  when  they  became 
young  women,  set  up  a  Berlin  and  fancy 
shop,  and  put  their  grandmother  in  it  with 
all  honour  and  affection. 

They  would  now  have  taken  her  knitting 
needles  out  of  her  hands  ;  but  the  old  lady 
pleaded  as  if  for  a  friend  from  whom  she 
could  not  be  parted : — 

"  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  without 
their  click ;  they  make  music  to  me,  my 
dears, — I  hope  it's  not  wrong  to  say  so, — 
a  kind  of  a  song  of  praise  to  the  Lord  for 
all  His  goodness  to  me  and  mine." 


C6e  gotmg  jToIfes;'  ^age* 


I.  "HE  LOVES  TO  ANSWER  PRAYER." 

CLERGYMAN  was  once  visiting  a  loving 
mother,  and  found  it  diflQcult  to  gain  her 
attention.  She  had  a  Uttle  infant  just  able 
to  creep  about  the  room,  and  he  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  following  the  little  one  along 
its  way,  and  her  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  it. 

He  told  her  that  she  reminded  him  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture:  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  to  show  Himself  strong  in  the  behalf 
of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  Him  "  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  9).  Then  he  added, — "Your  eyes  run  to  and  fro 
through  this  room,  that  you  may  help  your  little  one  the 
moment  it  requires  your  aid  :  so  our  Father  in  Heaven  is 
ever  watching  to  succour  those  that  walk  uprightly  in  His 
fear." 

THE  BIBLE   M 

E  hope  many  Sunday-school  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BY  THB  BBY.   CjUTOir  HILL,   H.A...  VICAS  OF  SHBTPIBLS. 

(The  Initial  Letters  of  the  words  which  answer  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  questions  will  form  a  Bible  Inquiry,  and 
a  Bible  Exhortation.  Each  answer  is  to  have  a  proof 
text.) 

What  is  one  of  the  Names  given  to  Christ  in  the  New 

Testament  7 
What  was  the  Nature  of  Christ  ? 
Which  of  His  Names  means  the  "  Beginning  '*  F    . 
By  what  Name  does  Jesus  call  Himself  ? 
What  did  Nicodemus  acknowledge  Him  to  be  ? 


Is  not  this  a  bright  and  happy  thought  to  begin  the  Ne\v 
Year  with  ?  You  may  go  to  God  just  as  you  would  go  to 
your  loving  parents  for  sympathy  and  help.  He  is  always 
watching  that  He  may  help,  and  comfort,  and  guide,  and 
guard  you. 

He  loves  to  answer  Prayer  I  Thb  Editob. 

n.  DON'T  SPEAK  CROSS  WORDS. 

"  Oh,"  said  a  little  girl,  bursting  into  tears,  upon  hearing 
of  the  death  of  a  playmate,  "  I  did  not  know  that  was  the 
last  time  I  had  to  speak  kindly  to  Amy  ! " 

Try  not  to  speak  cross  words  at  any  time. 

in.  TRUE  COURAGE. 

The  following  prayer  was  found  in  the  desk  of  a  school- 
boy after  his  death  :  "  Oh,  God !  give  me  courage  to  fear 
none  but  Thee." 

INE  SEARCHED. 

What  is  Christ  to  His  Church  ?  * 

Of  whom  is  He  said  to  be  the  Hope  ? 

What  did  He  assume  of  man  ? 

What  is  Jesus  in  His  exalted  state  ? 

What  are  all  God's  promises  in  Christ  ? 

What  is  Jesus  now  in  Heaven  ? 

Which  of  His  Names  means  the  "End"  ? 

What  does  Jesus  call  those  who  love  Him  ? 

What  is  the  Body  of  Christ  called  ? 

Who  are  given  to  TTim  for  an  inheritance  ? 

What  is  He  made  to  behevers  ? 

What  is  Christ  with  God  for  sinners  ? 

What  must  we  search  to  find  these  things  ? 

What  are  Christians  called  by  St.  Paul  ? 

SCRIPTURE  EXERCISE. 
Give  Scripture  emblems  of  "Life." 


ANSWERS  (See  December  No.). 
(1)  Heb.  xi.  29.    (2)  2  Kings  xii.  9.    (3)  Josh.  x.  14. 
Micah  V.  2.    (5)  John  vi.  29.    (6)  1  Chron.  xxii.  9. 
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ijuu  this  daij       "^^^j. 
tiThow  ye  will  sertr^. 


Josh.  xxiv.  15. 
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Mtxm 
h  the  accepted  time* 


2  Cor.  vi.  2. 


CiECUM.    TTe  lualfc  hy  faith,  not  by  sig?it.  2  Cor.  v.  7. 
In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful.    Eccles.  vii.  14. 
In  the  day  of  adversity  consider.    Eccles.  vii.  14. 
Walk  in  vrisdom,  redeeming  the  time.    Col.  iv.  5.- 
One  generation  passeth  away,    Eccles.  i.  4. 
Epiphany.    Watch  and  pray.   Mark  xiii.  33. 


1st  S.  after  Fpiph.   Te  know  not  when  the  time  is. 
Remember  how  short  my  time  is.    Ps.  Ixxxix.  47. 
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To  every  thing  there  is  a  season.    Eccles.  iii.  1. 

The  time  is  short.    1  Cor.  vii.  29. 

He  shortened  my  days.    Ps.  cii.  23. 

They  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up.  Ps.  xc.  6.  [6. 

In  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth.  Ps.  xc. 


2nd  S.  af.  Epiph..  0  come,  let  us  worship.  Ps.  xcv.  6. 
We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  Ps.  xc.  9. 
There  should  be  time  no  Ioniser.    Rev.  x.  6. 
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To    HIM 

THAT    OYEI^COMETH 

WILL      T     GRANT     TO     SIT 

WITH      M.E    ON     JVLy 

THI^NE. 


Eev.  iii.  21. 


are 


2  Cor.  iv.  18. 


The 
things  which 
nc:t  seen  are  eternal. 

2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear.  1  Pet.i.^ 
There  is  atime  there  for  every  purpose.Ecl.iii.l7.  [17. 
In  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee.    Isa.  xlix.  8. 
In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee.  Isa.  xlix.  8. 


3rd  S.  af.  Epiphany.  I  give  unto  them  etei-nallife. 
I  am  the  Bread  of  Life.  John  vi.  35.  [John  x.  30. 
I  am  the  Way,and  the  Truth.and  the  Life.  Jno.xiv.6. 
This  is  the  true  God  and  Eternal  Life.    1  John  v.  28. 
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Conveh.ofSt.Paul.  FormetoliveisChrist.  Phil. i. 21. 
The  former  things  are  passed  away.  Rev.xxi.  4.  [12. 
Hastinguntothecomingoftheday  of  God.  2  Pet.  iii. 


Septuagesima  S.  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this 

nouse.    Luke  xix.  9. 
The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.  Jas.  v. 8. 
We  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  2  Pet.  iii. 
There  shall  be  no  more  death.    Rev.  xxi.4.       [13, 


QRAOIOITS  Spirit !  dwell  vrith  me: 
f"^     I  myself  would  gracious  be, 
And  with  words  that  help  and  heal 
Would  Thy  life  in  mine  reveal ; 
And  with  actions  bold  and  meek 
Would  for  Christ  my  Saviour  speak. 


Holy  Spirit !  dwell  with  me  j 

I  myself  would  holy  be ; 

Separate  from  sin,  I  would 

Choose  and  cherish  all  things  good ; 

And,  whatever  I  can  be, 

Give  to  Him  who  gave  me  Thee.— .4noji. 


T  ET  us  not  waste  one  hour  in  fruitless  lamentation ;   for  it  is  still  day,  and  the  time  for  successful  work. 
H    That  night,  the  hour  of  death,  which  surely  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work,  will  make  us  sigh  for  a  tune 
«,s  rich  in  possibilities  as  this. — Rays  of  Sunlight. 
God  grant  that  this  may  be  a  year /anions /or  helieving. — Rom^im. 


mmmmmmm 


The  Re-Union  Lecture,  given  by  the  Kev.  E.  S. 
Gough,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Burley,  January  29th,  on  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  was  listened 
to  by  a  crowded  and  attentive  audience.  Mr.  Googh 
spoke  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Atlantic  Steamers  ;  the 
splendour  of  the  New  York  Harbour ;  the  vast  Hotels  in 
America  (one  of  which  in  Philadelphia  accommodated 
4,500  visitors)  ;  the  impressiveness  of  Niagara ;  the 
energy  and  inventiveness  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  &c.,  &e.  The  Lecture  was  beautifully  illustrated 
by  means  of  a  Magic  Lantern. 

The  largest  Missionary  Meeting  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  l^t.  Simon's  Schools  took  place  on  January  17th. 
The  Vicar  mentioned  the  pleasing  fact  that  the  amount 
cent  from  this  Parish  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
during  the  past  year  was  much  more  than  has  been  sent 
before  ;  £52  Os.  7d.  having  been  sent  in  1875,  and 
£70  2s.  8d.  in  1876.  Addresses  were  given  on  Foreign 
Missions  and  our  duty  to  support  them,  by  the  Kev. 
W.  T.  Storrs,  Great  Horton,  formerly  Missionary  in 
India  ;  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Jomini ;  the  Rev.  W.  Stephan ; 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Lee. 

Dr.  Ramsbotham  gave  a  Lecture  before  the  St. 
George's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Simon's  Re-Union  on 
January  23rd;  the  subject  was  "  The  History  of  our 
English  Bible."  He  referred  to  the  various  translations 
of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into 
Saxon,  Norman-French,  and  English  ;  told  the  story  of 
the  Great  Bible ;  the  Bishops'  Bible  ;  the  Genevan  and 
Authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  of  the  labours  of 
Coedmon,  Aldbelm,  Bede,  Wyclifife,  Tyndal,  Coverdale, 
Rogers,  and  Cranmer  ;  and  concluded  Ms  very  instructive 
Lecture  by  mentioning  that  in  two  particulars  our  English 
version  differed  from  all  other  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Vernacular:  (1)  Our  translation  is  rather 
the  work  of  the  Church  than — as  is  the  case  of  the  German, 
Italian,  and  French  Bibles — of  an  individuaJ  ;  (2)  The 
English  translation  was  made  by  men  who  suffered  exile  and 
death  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  Tyndal,  Rogers,  Cranmer, 
and  other  translators  of  the  Bible  into  English,  whose 
names  are  enrolled  in  "  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs." 

On  the  "Wednesday  evenings  in  Lent,  at  7-30, 
Lectiires  will  be  given  in  the  Church  on  the  Epi&tles 
appointt  d  for  the  day  or  for  the  Sunday  preceding. 

Those  persons  who  are  15  years  old  and  upwards  who 
are  wifehful  to  be  Confirmed,  are  requested  to  give  in 
their  names  to  the  Vicar  without  delay.  The  Confirma- 
tion win  be  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  Monday, 
March  12th,  at  11  am. 


NOTES  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1877. 

Feb.  1. — Senior  Class  Improvement  Society  Debate 
at  8  p.m.  Subject :  "  Is  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco 
injurious  to  the  sj-stem  ?  "  (Mr.  Wm.  Greaves — Affirma- 
tive). 

Feb.  2. — "Purification  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin." 
Morning  Prayer  at  10-30. 

Feb.  5. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting  at  8  p.m.  Public 
Bible  Class  every  Monday  at  8  p.m. 

Feb.  6. — Re-Union  Lecture  in  St.  George's  School  at 
8  p.m.  Lecturer,  the  Rev.  John  Blomefield,  M.A., 
All  Saints',  Knightsbridge.  Subject,  "  Zachary  Macau- 
lay  and  Son." 

Feb.  14. — Ash-Wednesday;  Morning  Prayer  at  10-30. 
Lecture  at  the  Evening  Service  on  "  Repentance." — 
Joe/,  ii.,  12. 


Feb.  15.— Senior  Class  Debate  at  8  p.m.  "  Welling- 
ton and  Napoleon;  which  was  the  greater  Military 
Genius  ?  "     (Mr.  F.  W.  Moseley — Napoleon). 

Feb.  18. — Hospital  Sunday.  Collections  in  Church 
and  Schools  for  the  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  Women 
and  Children's  Hospital,  and  the  House  of  Recovery. 
Those  unable  to  come  to  Church  on  this  day  are  urged 
to  send  their  contributions  by  a  friend  or  neighbour,  so 
that  the  Medical  Charities,  which  are  doing  such  useful 
work  in  the  town,  may  not  be  injured  by  their  absence. 
Morning  Preacher,  the  Rev.  T.  K.  W.  Pearson,  B.A. 

Feb,  19. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

Feb.  20. — Re^union  Lecture  in  St.  George's  School, 
at  8  p.m.  Lecturer,  the  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  Christ's 
Church,  Upper  Armley.  Subject,  "  The  footsteps  of 
the  Romans  in  Britan." 

Feb.  21. — Lecture  at  the  Evening  Service  on  "  The 
Day  of  Salvation."— 2  Cor.,  vi.,  2. 

Feb.  28. — Lecture  at  the  Evening  Service  on  "  Sancti- 
fication." — 1  Thess.,  iv.,  3. 

Bank  Managers  for  February,  Mr.  John  Bentley  and 

Mr.  W.  SeU.  

OFFERTORIES. 
1876. 

Dec.  31. — £4  15s.  Id.,  Church  Expenses. 
1877. 

Jan.  7. — £4  9s.  8d.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 

Jan.  14. — £2  18s.  7d.,  Church  Expenses. 

Jan.  21.— £9  13s.  8d.,  St.  Simon's  Day  Schools. 

Jan.  28. — £3  6s.  7d.,  Church  Expenses. 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

1876. 
Dec.  27.— John  Wm.  Walker. 
Dec.  31. — John  Bates  Thompson,   Kate   Chapman, 
James  L.  Chapman,  Emily  BraceweU. 
1877. 
Jan.    2. — Percy  Waite. 
,,     10. — William  Edward  Jameson,  Sarah  Herdman. 
,,     14. — Thos.  Emerson  Wallis,  Eva  Oldroyd. 
,,     18. — Emily  Jane  King. 
„     21.— Edith  Femley. 

,,     24. — John  Saville  Farrar,  Hannah  M.  Britton, 
Mary  Cook. 

„     31. — Elizabeth  Matthews,   Mary    E.   Hennels, 
Wm.  W.  Matthews. 

MARRIAGB. 
1877. 
Jan.  29.-^Charles  Hobson  and  Annie  E.  Morrell. 


1876. 


DEATHS. 


Dec.  15. — Mary  Amelia  Fox,  20  years. 

,,     29. — Eleanor  Kissack,  51  years. 

1877.  ■ 
Jan.    9. — Mary  Frances  Dixon,  11  weeks. 

,,     10. — James  Blackbuin  Green,  26  years. 

.,     16. — John  Wm.  Barwick,  12  years  (St.  Simon's 
Sunday  Scholar).    Mary  Elizabeth  PickersgiU,  35  years. 

„     22. — Elizabeth  Hariison,  40  years. 

„     23. — Agnes  Walker,  24  years. 


Those  who  wish  to  take  "  The  Church  Missionary 
Gleaner,"  an  illustrated  Monthly  publication,  issued  by 
the  C.  M.  S.,  price  Id.,  can  do  so  by  giving  in  their 
names  to  Mr.  J.  Lindley. 

The  Magazines  for  1876  sent  to  be  bound  are  now 
ready,  and  can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
J.  Lindley.  Rillbank  Street,  Woodsley  Road. 
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THE    VILLAGE    PASTOR. 


'  Go  old,  so  new — and,  lo,  he  bears  the  si^n 

Whereof  the  promise  fast  and  sure  doth  stand, 


'If  passeth  not,' — the  oracle  Divine,— 
And  it  is  in  his  heart  as  in  his  hand." 

S.  J.  SioiTE,  M.A. 


FOR 


{u\\  mi  iim^k* 


Cfte  Willage  ^asiton 


BY   THE 
u 


REV.    S.   J.    STONE,    M.A.,    AUTHOR   OF 
THE    KNIGHT   OF   INTERCESSION." 


0\V  mingle  gentlj  here  the  old  and  new  ! 

Here  are  the  antique  church,  the  aged  man, 
The  time-worn  graves,  the  immemorial  yew, 

The  river  running  as  at  first  it  ran. 
The  old.    And  yet  the  antique  church  is  hale, 
Sfcrong-set,  clear-cut,  like  an  abiding  truth ; 
And  from  the  old  man's  face,  age- worn  and  pale, 
Smiles  the  clear  light  of  an  immortal  youth. 
Green  are  the  graves,  the  mighty  yew  is  green, 
Fresh  runs  the  river  which  has  run  so  long ; 
And,  'neath  a  heaven  or  clouded  or  serene, 

Intones  anew  its  ancient  under-song. 
The  new.     Yet  he  who  youngest  doth  appear, 

Who  that  still  path  but  fifty  years  hath  trod. 
Is  yet  the  oldest  and  the  grandest  here, 

Since  from  his  face  looks  out  that  light  of  God. 
The  light  of  God  ;  the  Love  which  knows  no  time. 

Which  chose  him,  bought  him,  all  the  worlds  before, 
And,  by  the  river  of  a  brighter  clime, 

Shall  claim  him  still,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
The  stream  may  cease,  the  aged  yew  will  die, 

The  fane  may  moulder,  and  the  heaving  grass 
Become  a  nameless  desert,  bare  and  dry, — 
But  that  one  Light  will  never,  never  pass  ! 

So  old,  so  new, — and,  lo,  he  bears  the  sign 

Whoreof  the  promise  fast  and  sure  doth  stand, 

^^  It  jpasseth  not^'^ — the  oracle  Divine,— 
And  it  is  in  his  heart  as  in  his  hand. 
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OR,  A  HOME  IN  MARKET  THORESBY. 

LY  AGNES   GIBEENE,   AUTHOR   OF   *''  WILL   lOSTEB,  OF    THE   PERRY,"    "  NOT  FORSAKEN,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 


RACHEL   IN   DIFFICULTIES. 


T  was  a  good  while  since  the 
last  fall  of  snow,  and  all 
through  the  latter  half  of 
January  and  the  first  half  of 
February  the  slush  grew  more 
scanty  and  more  discoloured, 
till  at  length  every  trace  of 
original  whiteness  faded  quite  away ;  yet 
still  a  few  dingy  heaps  of  snow,  where  it  had 
been  brushed  up  off  the  pathways,  refused 
entirely  to  vanish.  People  said  this  was  a 
sure  sign  that  more  snow  would  come ;  and 
whether  or  no  they  had  grounds  for  their 
expectation,  they  proved  for  once  to  be  in 
the  right. 

February  was  about  half  over,  when,  one 
bitterly  cold  afternoon,  a  few  small  flakes 
were  seen  floating  downwards  through  the 
air.  They  did  not  make  mucW  stir  in  the 
world,  but  fell  softly  and  quickly,  and  lay 
without  melting  where  they  fell.  That 
showed  the  keenness  of  the  air.  Down  in 
the  slushy  road  they  of  course  quickly  dis- 
appeared; but  by-and-by,  as  the  evening 
came  on,  the  slush  began  to  stiffen  into  ice, 
and  the  tiny  flakes  began  to  fall  thick  and 
fast.  There  was  no  wind  worth  mentioning, 
but  during  that  night  a  thick,  soft,  spotless 
mantle  descended  piecemeal  upon  Market 
Thoresby  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
was  a  white  world  altogether  upon  which 
folks  awoke  in  the  morning. 

The  first  eyes  that  looked  out  of  the  row 
of  red  brick  cottages  were  those  of  Rachel 
Witherby.  Pleasant  truthful  childlike  eyes 
they  were ;  but  there  came  a  sorrowful  ex- 
■  pression  into  them  as  she  gazed.  This  seemed 
to  make  less  likelihood  than  ever  of  speedy 
work  for  "  father,"  she  thought.  And  Rachel 
knew  that  the  savings  had  just  come  to  an 
^end,  and  the  last  remaining  pence  had  been 
paid  away  the  evening  before  on  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

Rachel  would  not  waken  any  of  her  three 


sleeping  sisters.  Ruth  was  much  addicted 
to  lying  late  in  bed,  while  Rachel  loved  to  be 
down  early,  that  she  might  save  her  mother 
some  trouble.  It  was  even  earlier  than  usual 
this  morning  ;  but  Rachel  wisely  considered 
that  if  once  she  crept  back  into  bed,  she 
would  not  feel  inclined  to  get  up  again 
soon,  so  she  made  herself  ready  at  once. 
And  then  she  went  downstairs  and  groped 
about  in  the  dim  half-light,  sweeping,  dusting, 
and  arranging. 

0,  how  cold  it  was  that  morning !  Rachel's 
chilled  fingers  could  hardly  grasp  the  broom, 
and  her  feet  ached  till  she  felt  almost  inclined 
to  cry,  and  half -wished  she  had  lain  longer 
in  bed.  But  then  mother  would  have  had  all 
to  do.  No,  this  was  better  far ;  so  she  deter* 
mined  to  make  haste  and  move  about  briskly, 
and  get  warm,  if  possible.  The  fire  must  not 
be  lighted  too  early,  for  there  was  only  a 
small  amount  of  coal  remaining,  and  nobody 
in  the  house  knew  how  any  more  was  to  be 
paid  for. 

Hurrying  about  and  working  vigorously, 
Rachel  began  to  find  that  the  cold  was  not 
quite  so  desperate  as  she  had  at  first  thought. 
And  presently  she  broke  into  a  few  words  of 
singing,  witha  sweet  though  untrained  voice, — 

*'  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  raging  waters  roll, 

"Wliile  the  tempest  stiU  is  high. 
Hide  me,  0  my  Sa\dour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

0  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee ; 
Leave,  ah  !  leave  me  not  alone, 

Still  support  and  comfort  me. 
All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed,- 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring  ; — 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 

So  far  sang  Rachel  with  increasing  energ3% 
and  then  she  suddenly  stopped.     What  was 
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that  tapping  at  the  window?  She  w©nt 
nearer,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  dark 
shaggy  head  pressed  up  against  the, glass 
outside,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  pure  sur- 
rounding whiteness.     Who  could  it  be? 

Tap,  tap,  sounded  feebly  again,  almost  like 
some  little  bird's  claw  scratching  at  the  pane ; 
and  putting  down  the  plate  in  her  hand, 
Eachel  ran  to  the  window.  It  was  growing 
lighter  now,  and  she  could  plainly  see  a 
small  figure  outside.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  threw  up  the  sash.  • 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she 
demanded  half -fearfully. 

"I'm  Judy  Callaghan,"  a  thin  voice  an- 
swered. "  Leastways  granny  calls  me  that. 
And  I'm  nearly  froze.     Be  you  alone  ?  " 

"Yes;  but—" 

Judy  scrambled  in  over  the  low  ledge,  be- 
fore another  word  could  pass  Eachel's  lips. 
She  looked  on  in  mute  bewilderment  as  the 
small  ragged  figure  hurried  to  the  fireplace, 
where  a  slender  pale  flame  was  beginning  to 
ascend. 

"  Shut  the  window.  Sure  and  ye'll  be 
froze  too  if  ye  don't." 

Eachel  obeyed,  and  advanced  a  step  nearer. 

"But,  Judy,  mother  will  be  down  in  a 
minute.     And  I'm  afraid — " 

"  Is  it  Mrs.  Witherby  ?  And  granny  said 
she  was  over  proud  to  say  a  word  to  a  body. 
Would  I  get  ye  a  scolding  if  I  stopped  ? 
Sure  then  I'll  be  off." 

The  ragged  little  blue-lipped  creature, 
seemingly  about  nine  years  old,  with  her 
mass  of  unbrushed  hair  and  two  bright 
intelligent  eyes,  gave  one  longing  look  at  the 
flame,  and  then  shufiled  back  towards  the 
window.     But  Eacliel  could  not  stand  that. 

"  0  stop  a  moment,  Judy,"  she  cried. 
"  Haven't  you  anywhere  to  go  ?  " 

"  By-n-by,"  said  Judy,  nodding.  "  Granny 
won't  be  long  findin'  her  way  round  the  cor- 
ner.    Then*ril  keep  warm  in  bed." 

"  Why  are  you  out  now  ?  " 

"  Grannie  turned  me  out.  She  beat  me 
last  night,  and  I  was  cry  in'  with  .the  pain, 
and  she  waked  up  and  screeched  out  I  was 
to  get  along.  I  durstn't  stay,  ye  know, 
'cause  she'd  ha'  kicked  me,  and  her  boots  is 
heavy.  And  Mrs.  Barter,  she  saw  me  on  the 
stairs  and  bid  me  go  back,  and  I  just  slipped 


out  here."  Judy  stopped  and  looked  wistful. 
■'  You  aint  got  a  bit  o'  bread — " 

"We  haven't  a  morsel  too  much  for  break- 
fast," said  Eachel  sorrowfully.  "Are  you 
hungry,  Judy  ?  " 

"  Had  nothing  yesterday." 

"  0  poor  Judy  !  Look  here,"  said  Eachel 
impulsively.  "Mother  said  we'd  each  have 
two  slices  at  breakfast,  because  she  meant  to 
try  and  save  a  bit ;  and  I'll  give  you  one,  and 
eat  only  one.     Here — " 

Too  eager  to  stop  and  think,  Eachel  cut 
off  a  piece  of  the  loaf  and  put  it  into  Judy's 
hand.     The  small  fingers  grasped  it  eagerly. 

"  Sure,  and  it's  a  darling  ye  are.  Will  I  go 
now  ?  " 

Eaciiel  nodded.  The  little  figure  disap- 
peared through  the  window,  and  she  shut  it 
down,  and  turned  back  into  the  room,  sud- 
denly very  thoughtful.  Why  had  she  not 
been  upstairs  to  ask  her  mother's  leave  in 
this  matter  ?  Had  Eachel  a  right  to  admit 
a  little  stranger  and  give  her  bread  without 
permission?  What  would  mother  say? 
Eachel  shrank  under  that  last  thought. 

"  Why,  Eachel,  'tisn'd  your  way  to  forget 
what  you're  after." 

Eachel  blushed  at  the  sound  of  her  mother's 
voice,  and  was  ashamed  to  find  herself  stand- 
ing idly  by  the  table.  She  began  laying  the 
cloth,  but  her  thoughts  were  much  engaged. 
Should  she  or  should  she  not  mention  at  once 
what  had  passed.  Inclination  said,  Wait  a 
bit.     Conscience  said,  Tell  all  without  delay. 

"I'll  just  stay  till  father's  down,"  thought 
Eachel. 

But  it  might  be  even  harder  then  than 
now.  The  warning  voice  in  Eachel's  heart 
spoke  clearly.  Whether  she  had  been  right, 
or  whether  she  had  been  wrong,  her  mother 
ought  to  know  all,  and  delay  was  certain  to 
cause  difiiculties.  Eachel  was  a  timid  child 
and  dreaded  stern  words.  For  a  minute  she 
struggled  against  that  which  she  knew  she 
ought  to  do,  and  then  she  prayed  earnestly 
though  voicelessly,  as  she  went  to  and  fro. 

"Mother!" 

"Well?"  said  Dorothy.  Eachel's  heart 
beat  quickly. 

"  Mother,  Judy  Callaghan's  been  here." 

"What  for?" 

"  She  was  so  cold.    Her  granny  beat  her 
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and  turned  her  out,  and  she  came  in  here 
through  the  window." 

"  She  had  better  not  try  that  again,"  said 
Dorothy  shortly.  "  I'm  not  going  to  have 
you  nor  Ruth  taking  up  with  the  children 
hereabouts." 

Rachel  felt  as  if  she  could  not  say  more ; 
yet  after  a  moment  she  went  on. 

"  That  isn't  all,  mother ;  I  gave  her  a  bit 
of  bread." 

Dorothy  just  looked  round  at  the  loaf  and 
saw  where  the  piece  had  been  cut  off,  and 
then  Rachel's  words  were  abruptly  checked, 
lb  was  a  new  thing  to  her  to  feel  the  weight 
of  her  mother's  hand,  so  suddenly  and  sharply, 
and  she  burst  into  tears  of  real  distress. 

"  You  naughty  girl ;  do  you  know  that  is 
the  last  bit  of  bread  in  the  house.  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  it  of  you,  Rachel." 

Rachel  was  quite  unable  to  speak  or  ex- 
plain. She  sobbed  bitterly  though  quietly 
over  her  work;  and  when  Jacob  and  the  other 
children  came  down,  Dorothy  only  said, — 
"  Rachel's  been  a  naughty  girl  a.nd  don't 
deserve  any  breakfast." 

*'  What's  she  done  ?  "  asked  Jacob,  looking 
sorrowful. 

"  Gone  and  given  away  bread  without 
leave.  Why,  it  isn't  hers  to  give,"  said  Do- 
rothy indignantly. 

"  Why,  Rachie,  my  girl ! "  said  Jacob  in 
surprise,  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears ;  and  Rachel  put  her  face  down  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  It'll  have  to  come  out  of  her  own  break- 
fast, that's  all,"  said  Dorothy. 

"I  meant  it  to,"  sobbed  Rachel.  "I'm 
sorry,  father ;  but — little  Judy  seemed  'most 
starving,  and  nigh  frozen ;  and  I  just  gave  her 
a  bit,  and  said  I'd  eat  less, — and— and — " 

"  There,  there !  I  wouldn't  cry  no  more," 
said  Jacob.  "  It  would  have  been  better  if 
you  had  asked  leave,  my  girl.  But  after  all, 
Dolly,  she's  meant  it  kindly,  and  it's  a  bib  like 
King  Alfred  giving  away  half  his  last  loaf  to 
a  beggar;  eh,  Rachie  ?  You  wasn't  thinking, 
or  you'd  have  asked  mother.  See, — you  and 
I'll  go  shares,  and  eat  a  bit  less  each." 

"  You  just  spoil  Rachel  altogether,"  said 
Dorothy. 

Jacob  shook  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"No,  Dolly;    no.      Only   she's   downright 


sorry ;  and  if  I  love  her  so  as  I'll  take  a  bib 
of  her  punishment  on  myself,  it's  all  fair. 
Not  as  it's  much  of  a  punishment  neither,  if 
Rachie  meant  it  all  along  to  be  so.  But  I 
can't  see  her  going  with  nought  to  eat  this 
morning.  It's  our  last  loaf,  and  I  don't  know 
how  soon  we'll  get  another." 

And  Jacob  looked  round  and  sighed.  He 
dreaded  so  having  to  begin  the  downward 
step  of  selling  or  pawning  clothes  and  furni- 
ture. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SEARCHINGS. 

"  It's  no  manner  of  use  for  you  to  think  of 
going  out  such  a  day  as  this,"  said  Dorothy 
after  breakfast,  when  Jacob  spoke  of  renew- 
ing his  vain  search  for  something  of  a  "job." 
Work  in  the  gardening  line  was,  he  knew,  at 
present  hopeless;  bub  any  manner  of  employ- 
ment that  might  bring  in  a  few  shillings 
would  be  welcome. 

Jacob's  rheumatic  limbs  were  already  warn- 
ing him  so  sharply,  as  to  make  him  feel  that 
the  advice  should  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 

"  But,  Dolly,  what's  to  be  done  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"  I'm  going  to  ask  about  at  some  o'  the 
shops  if  there  isn't  any  hope  of  a  day's  char- 
ing for  me  somewhere,"  said  Dorothy.  "I 
didn't  ever  think  I'd  have  to  come  to  that ; 
but  any  way  it's  respectable,  and  we  can't 
starve." 

She  laughed  rather  bitterly,  and  Rachel 
gave  a  sorrowful  look  up,  as  she  passed,  that 
made  her  stop. 

"  I'm  not  angry  with  you  now,  child. 
'Tisn't  your  way  to  do  such  a  thing ;  but  I 
wouldn't  have  minded  so  much  if  it  hadn't 
been  our  last  loaf." 

"Ah  !  but  I  mind,"  murmured  Rachel.  "  It 
wasn't  mine  to  give,  you  know.  Mother,  may 
I  take  something  to-day  without  telling  you 
what  ?  " 

"  Something  ?  Well,  I  s'pose  I  may  trust 
you,"  said  Dorothy  doubtfully.  And  as  she 
left  the  cottage,  Rachel  ran  into  Tom's  little 
room  at  the  back,  which  was  also  the  place  for 
lumber,  and  for  everything  not  in  imme- 
diate use.  There  she  had  a  short  talk 
with    her    brother,  which    ended    in    Tom*;;' 
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trudging  away  through  the  snow,  with  an  old 
broom  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  half- 
shamefaced  half-hopeful  look  in  his  face. 

Busy  little  Eachel  then  made  the  beds  and 
put  the  rooms  straight,  and  dusted  and 
brushed  in  her  active  though  quiet  fashion. 
At  first  Ruth  helped  her,  but  presently 
Rachel  found  herself  alone.  She  went  on 
steadily,  feeling  a  little  hurt  at  being  left 
to  do  all  ;  and  on  taking  a  glance  out  of  the 
back  window,  she  felt  sure  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Ruth  rushing  about  with  a  party 
of  idle  girls  in  the  back  lane,  making  and 
throwing  snowballs.  Rachel  was  really  dis- 
tressed, knowing  how  Dorothy  disliked  this 
kind  of  thing,  but  she  dreaded  to  interfere. 
Ruth  was  at  all  times  hard  to  turn  from  any 
purpose  of  her  own. 

There  could  be  no  cooking  to-day,  since 
nothing  remained  in  the  house  to  be  cooked. 
Only  a  few  good-sized  scraps  of  bread  had 
been  left  from  that  naorning's  loaf ;  for  poor 
Dorothy  had  as  yet  gained  small  experience 
in  the  sad  task  of  controlling  her  children's 
appetites.  Meat  had  been  given  up  alto- 
gether some  weeks  before. 

"  So  here  you  are,  Rachie,"  said  Jacob,  as 
she  came  into  the  kitchen  where  he  sat  read- 
ing near  the  fire,  while  Sue  and  Nell  were 
gazing  out  with  unflagging  interest  upon  the 
white  world  without. 

*'  I've  done  all  that's  got  to  be  done,"  said 
Rachel.  "  Do  you  think  mother  '11  get  any 
workj  father  ?  " 

**  Mayhap,"  said  Jacob.  "  If  she  don't,  I'm 
wondering  what  '11  have  to  go  first." 

He  pulled  oub  the  strong  large  silver 
watch  which  his  master  had  once  given  him, 
and  looked  at  it  regretfull}'. 

"  Rachie,  I'd  be  right  loth  to  part  with  this, 
but  may  be  I'll  have  to." 

"  Oh !  I  wouldn't,"  said  Rachel.  "  I  wouldn't 
first,  father  ;  there's  other  things." 

"  The  books  would  be  hardest  of  all,"  said 
Jacob  sorrowfully.  "  I  did  think  I'd  see 
my  Tom  a  bit  of  a  scholar  one  day.  Well, 
well ;  it's  all  right  I  don't  doubt." 

**  There's  the  pictures,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Wouldn't  bring  many  pence  altogether ; 
and  we  haven't  one  too  many  of  beds  nor 
tables  nor  chairs." 

*'  There's  nothing  in  the  house  for  to-ddy's 


dinner,"  said  Rachel,  after  a  slight  pause, 
with  pain  in  her  voice.  "  What '11  we  do, 
father  ?  " 

Jacob  shook  his  head. 

"  Wouldn't  they  trust  at  the  shops?  " 

"  I've  a  dread  of  going  into  debt.  If 
mother  gets  a  promise  of  work  she'll  bring 
something  home.  Never  fear,  never  fear, 
Rachie  ;  things'll  mend." 

Rachel  leant  on  his  shoulder  without  a 
word.  She  felt  tired  and  down,  for  her  break- 
fast had  been  slight,  and  she  was  not  strong. 

"  We'll  have  to  ask  them  to  trust  us  if 
nothing  else  comes,"  said  .Jacob  presently. 

"  If  mother  made  more  friends  with  the 
neighbours,  maybe  folks  would  help  us,"  said 
little  Rachel  in  rather  a  choked  voice. 

"  She  just  dreads  to  see  you  all  growing 
like  the  girls  around,"  said  Jacob,  in  ex- 
cuse for  Dorothy's  extremely  unsociable  ways 
of  late. 

"It  seems  as  if  we  hadn't  any  friends, 
father." 

"  Well,  we've  One,"  said  Jacob.  "  You  and 
I  know  Him,  Rachie.  He  won't  forget  to 
care  for  us  ;  we've  only  need  of  patience  for  a 
bit." 

"There's  a  verse  like  that  in  the  Bible," 
said  Rachel,  her  face  brightening  a  little. 

"  So  there  is,  but  I  have  hunted  and  can't 
find  it  nohow.  Look, — here's  one  in  the 
twenty-first  of  Luke,  a  bit  like  it, — 

"*  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,'" 
And  here's  another,  in  St.  James, — 

*"  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall 
into  divers  temptations ;  knowing  this,  that 
the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience. 
But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work — ' " 

Jacob  paused  with  his  finger  on  the  page, 
and  glanced  up  at  his  companion, — 

*'  Temptation !  I've  heard  as  how  it  don't 
mean  the  tempting  to  do  wrong,  but  trying, 
— like  as  I'd  try  and  test  the  strength  of  a 
bough,  Rachie,  before  I'd  put  up  a  swing  for 
you  to  swing  on.  I'd  want  to  be  sure  it 
could  bear  your  weight.  May  be  God  is  test- 
ing us  a  bit, — trying  how  much  our  patience 
will  stand,  and  not  break." 

"  Then  we'll  keep  on  being  patient,"  said 
Rachel,  smiling.  "  I  didn't  think  of  that. 
But  I  know  where  the  other  text  is.  Let  me 
find  it,  father." 
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She  turned  back  to  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Hebrews,  and  read  ib  aloud, — 

"'For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive 
the  promise.'" 

"  Why  now,  that  shows  liow  we're  to  *  count 
it  all  joy '  now  we're  in  trouble,"  said  Jacob. 
"  Just  because  we  can  do  God's  will  by  bearing 
patiently,  and  by-and-by  there's  a  great  *  re- 
compense of  reward,' — look,  Rachie,  only  the 
verse  before." 

"What  promise  is  it  that's  meant?"  asked 
Eachel  thoughtfully.  "Father,  there's  an- 
other text  I  once  learnt  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
about  Abraham, — look  :  *  And  so,  after  he  had 
patiently  endured,  he  obtained  the  promise.' 
That's  the  same  again.    What  promise?" 

"  That's  easy  enough,"  said  Jacob,  studying 
the  verses.  "  It's  talking  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  to  '  multiply  his  seed.*  And  he  had 
it ;  but  he  waited  patiently  for  Isaac  twenty- 
five  years  first,  and  he  didn't  even  live  to  see 
the  rest  of  the  promise  come  true.  It  did 
come  true  though." 

"But  it  don't  mean  that  with  us,"  sajd 
Eachel  wistfully. 

"  I'll  see  what  this  reference  is  that  I  have 
made,"  said  Jacob  thoughtfully.  "  I  do  like 
a  big  Bible,  with  lots  of  room  to  put  down  a 
text,  if  it  strikes  me, — though  it  cost  a  deal. 
We  won't  parb  with  our  big  Bible,  Eachie,  not 
if  we  was  to  starve  for  it.  Look, — First  Epistle 
of  St.  John,  chapter  two,  verse  twenty-five. 
I've  forgot  what  it  is,  though.  I  must  have 
put  the  reference  myself.  Let's  see.  Why, 
Eachiel"— 

"'And  this  is  the  promise  that  He  hath 
promised  us,  even  Eternal  Life.'" 

Jacob  leant  back  in  his  chair, 

"  Isn't  that  an  answer,  Eachie  ?  Seems  to 
me  it  takes  in  just  everything." 

"I  know  another  text  like  that,"  said 
Eachel.  "'The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'" 

"That's  a  beauty,"  said  Jacob.  "Every 
bit  through  Him ;  isn't  it  ?  And  here's  a  text 
all  marked  with  pencil,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Epistle, — 

" '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.'" 

"  It's  all  in  mm, — in  the  Lord  Jesus,"  said 
Jacob  reverently.     "A  man  can't  have  life 


without  having  Him.     Seems  to  me  St.  John's 
writings  is  full  of  that  notion." 

"  Yes ;  and  it's  in  St.  John's  Gospel  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  said,  *  I  am  the  Life,' "  added 
Eachel. 

"Well,  we've  got  together  a  grand  set  of 
verses,  haven't  Ave,"  said  Jacob,  smiling. 
"  It'll  help  us  to  be  patient,  may  be.  For  I 
do  think  you  and  I  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Eachie  ;  and  if  we  do,  then  He  belongs  to  us  ; 
and  then  we  have  the  Son,  like  that  text  says  ; 
and  so  we  have  the  promise,  and  eternal  life 
sure  to  us, — ^just  because  we  have  Jesus,  and 
He  is  life,  and  we  have  life  in  Him.  Isn't  it 
wonderful  how  you  can  look  at  the  thought 
all  round  and  round?  It's  something  to 
feed  upon,  for  hungry  souls." 

"  It'll  be  beautiful  by-and-by,  when  all 
that  comes  true,"  said  Eachel  softly,  with 
her  head  close  on  Jacob's  shoulder. 

Then  nobody  spoke  again  till  Dorothy 
entered,  and  sat  down,  sorry,  draggle- 
skirted,  and  unhappy. 

"  I've  got  no  work,"  she  said.  "  I  might 
have  told  beforehand.  Nobody  knows  me  here." 

"  Folks  would  know  us  quicker,  if  we'd  let 
'em,"  said  Jacob  quietly.  "  We've  kept  a  deal 
to  ourselves." 

"  If  I  made  ever  so  much  of  friends  with 
the  Dixes  and  Callaghans  and  that  lot,  it 
wouldn't  bring  us  no  nearer  work,"  said 
Dorothy  sharply. 

"  I'd  choose,"  said  Jacob.  "  Folks  are  not  all 
alike.  Mitchel's  a  good  man,  and  his  family's 
as  respectable  as  ourselves.'* 

"  Mrs.  Mitchel  holds  her  head  a  deal  too 
high  for  me,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  slight  toss 
of  her  own. 

"  Don't  see  how  she's  to  help  it,  seeing  she 
isn't  far  from  six  feet  high,"  returned  Jacob 
with  a  gleam  of  humour  in  his  eyes.  "  I'd 
put  up  with  her  bigness  and  get  to  know  her, 
if  I  were  you,  Dolly." 

''  Where's  Euth  ?  "  asked  Dorothy. 

"  I'll  find  her,  mother,"  said  Eachel,  getting 
up.     "Oh,  there's  Tom!" 

And  Tom  rushed  in,  beaming  with  excite- 
ment, bearing  a  big  loaf  under  one  arm,  and 
a  broom  under  the  other. 

"  It's  Eachie's  thought,  mother,"  he  gasped. 
"  She  made  me  go ;  and  there's  lots  more  snow 
to  sweep,  if  I  can  get  a  chance.     Here's  six- 
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pence  too.  But  tlie  town  boys  get  abead  of 
me  somehow.  I  did  the  business  thoroufjli 
though,  when  I'd  a  chance ;  and  one  gentle- 
man he  told  me  I  was  to  come  again,  if  there 
was  any  more  snow.  He  said  I  didn't  shirk, 
nor  half-do  the  sweeping." 

"  You're  good  children,  both  of  you,"  said 
Dorothy,  well-pleased.  "And  Rachie's  got 
the  moFt  sensible  head  of  us  all." 


Rachel  stood  listening  with  such  a  thank- 
ful heart  of  her  own.  And  then  Ruth  came 
in,  and  spared  her  the  necessity  of  a  search. 
But  Rachel  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
or  no  she  ought  to  mention  to  Dorothy  her 
sister's  absence  from  home  all  that  morning ; 
and  she  decided,  not  without  uneasiness,  to 
keep  silence  this  once. 


{To  he  continued.) 


['*  Although  we  have  sinned,  yet  have  we  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous ; 
and  He  is  the  Propitiation  for  our  sins." — Commination  Service  for  Ash  Wednesday.] 


HECIOUS,    precious    blood    of 
Jesus, 
Shed  on  Calvary ; 
Shed  for  rebels,  shed  for  sin- 
ners. 
Shed  for  me ! 

Precious  blood  that  hath  redeemed  us : 

All  the  price  is  paid ! 
Perfect  pardon  now  is  offered : 
Peace  is  made. 

Precious,  precious  blood  of  Jesus, 

Let  it  make  thee  whole  : 
Let  it  flow  in  mighty  cleansing 
O'er  thy  soul. 

Though  thy  sins  are  red  like  crimson, 

Deep  in  scarlet  glow, 
Jesus'  precious  blood  can  make  them 
White  as  snow. 


Now  the  holiest  with  boldness 

We  may  enter  in  ; 
For  the  open  Fountain  cleanseth 
From  all  sin ! 

Precious  blood  !  by  this  we  conquer 

In  the  fiercest  fight, 
Sin  and  Satan  overcoming 
By  its  might. 

Precious,  precious  blood  of  Jesus,   * 

Ever  flowinof  free ! 

Oh  believe  it,  oh  receive  it, 

'Tis  for  thee  ! 

Precious  blood,  whose  full  Atonement 

Makes  us  nigh  to  God  : 
Precious  blood,  our  song  of  glory 
Praise  and  laud  ! 

Frances  Hidley  Havergal. 


Ei)t  Motttim  of  tl)t  €vo^^< 


T  is  beautiful  and  instructive 
to  note,  how  a  doctrine, 
often  rejected  by  the  pride 
of  the  natural  heart,  is  ac- 
cepted and  gloried  in  by  those 
of  highest  intellect  who  are 
''taught  of  God."  Take  the  case 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  this  cen- 
tury, whom  to  know  was  to  revere  and  love, — 
the  late  distinguished  Sir  James  Simpson, 
M.D.      His   biographer   again    and   again 


notes  how  he  rendered  his  testimony  with 
all  his  heart,  "  to  the  remission  of  sins  by 
the  blood  of  Christ — very  God — very  Man 
— the  Substitute  and  Surety  for  sinners." 
When  the  shadow  of  a  heavy  family 
bereavement  had  just  fallen  on  him,  he 
thus  writes,  in  communicating  the  event 
to  his  son  : — 

"  You  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  no  friend 
whom  we  can  always  trust  and  always 
rely  upon,  but  Jesus;  and  in  the  infinitude , 
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of  His  love  He  is  now  stretching  out  to  us 

His  ;pierced  hands,  asking  us  to  fly  into  His 

brotherly  arms  for  protection  and  safety 

for  both  time  and  eternity." 
From  his  deathbed  he  writes — 
"My  sole  and  whole  trust  is  in  the  love 

and  work    of    Christ,  as   my    all-sufficient 

Sin-Bearer  and  Saviour.''^ 

As  the  last  moments  were  approaching, 

"  the    hymn,"    he    said,    "  expresses    my 

thoughts — 

'  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me.' 

I  so  like  that  hymn."  ..."  What  a 


wonderful  redemption  this  is !  Christ's 
blood  can  float  a  cork  or  a  man-of-war.  It 
can  bear  every  one  to  heaven."  In  an 
earlier  letter,  using  the  metaphor  so  dear  to 
many,  he  said,  "  I  know  that  you  will  ear- 
nestly pray  to  Christ  to  keep  the  feet  of  all 
of  us  firmly  fixed  on  the  Rock  of  Ages." 

His  biographer,  in  a  note,  quotes  a 
deathbed  remark  made  by  another  man  of 
note,  who  had  planted  his  foot  on  the  same 
Rock  (the  late  Loi-d  Lyndhurst) — "I 
often  wondered  what  good  men  meant  when 
they  spoke  so  much  about  '  the  Blood.'  I 
see  it  all  now.     It  is  just  substitution." 

The  Editor. 


SSaaiting  for  ''  a  jTootsitep  tftat  toe  Sitoto* 
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HE  fire  is  burning  brightly, 

And  the  pussy's  purring  low; 
So  we'll  sit  and  watch  and  listen 
For  a  footstep  that  we  know. 
The  hearth  is  swept  and  tidy. 
The  house  is  clean  and  neat, 
And  all  of  us  are  ready 

For  the  master,  baby  sweet  \ 

He  comes  across  the  meadow. 

He  comes  across  the  moor. 
With  a  light  and  swinging  footstep 

When  the  daily  toil  is  o'er ; 
And  he  knows  we  sit  and  listen, 

And  wonder  if  he's  near — 
That  we're  waiting,  that  we're  ready, 

That  we  love  him,  baby  dear! 


Far  beyond  the  moor  and  meadow, 

Far  beyond  the  stars  and  sky. 
There's  a  greater  Master,  baby, 

Who  is  coming  by-and-by. 
He  came  for  little  sister. 

She  was  so  sad  and  worn ; 
We  did  not  see  Him,  baby. 

Only  knew  when  she  was  gone. 

For  we  may  not  hear  His  footstep, 

Or  know  when  He  is  near : 
But  He  loves  us  ;  so,  my  baby, 

What  cause  have  we  for  fear  ? 
He  will  gently,  gently  lead  us, 

He  will  guide  our  weary  feet: 
God  grant  we  may  be  ready 

For  the  Master,  baby  sweet ! 

Re  A. 


C6e  aes^sJon  of  tfte  jf lotoer ;  or,  ^^  Jt  telfe  \\\z  (Soft  i^  ^ear* 


if 


iN  a  lone  room  at  the  top  of  a  house  a 
visitor  met  an  aged  woman,  whose 
scanty  pittance  of  half-a-crown  a  week 
was  scarce  enough  for  her  to  live 
upon.  He  remarked  with  some  sur- 
prise a  strawberry  plant  growing  and  flourishing 
in  a  broken  tea-pot  that  stood  on  the  window. 
From  time  to  time  he  saw  how  it  grew  and  with 
what  care  it  was  tended  and  watched.  At  length 
one  Jay  he  said  to  the  poor  woman, — 


«'  Your  plant  does  well,  you  will  soon  have  som:! 
strawberries  on  it." 

"It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  that  I  grow 
it,"  said  the  poor  woman. 

"  Then  why  do  you  take  such  care  of  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  very  poor — too 
poor  to  keep  any  living  creature  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  have  that  living  plant,  for  I  know 
it  can  only  live  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  as  I  see 
it  grow  from  day  to  day,  it  tells  me  God  is  near." 


Lraivn  by  M    E    Edwards. 


IPVAITING   FOR   "A  FOOTSTEP   THAT   WE   KNOW." 


'^'  The  fire  is  burninnr  brightly, 
And.  the  pussy's  purring  low ; 
So  we'll  sit  and  watch  and  listen 
For  a  footstep  that  we  know. 


The  hearth  is  swept  and  tidy. 
The  house  is  clean  and  neat. 

And  all  of  us  are  ready 
For  the  master,  baby  sweet ! 
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%\\X\t  #o)resJ  aitlr  tfte  Cenlrer  (§rapesJ* 

BY  THE  KEV.  GEORGE  EVERARD,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OF  **  NOT  YOUR  OWN  J  '* 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

THE   POWER  OF  LITTLE    THINGS. 

"  Take  ns  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes." — Solomon's  Song  ii.  15. 


^OLOMON  is  very  emphatic 
here.  It  is  "  the  little 
foxes"  which  do  the  mis- 
%^  chief.  If  the  vines  are 
injured,  if  the  beautiful 
clusters  are  destroyed,  he 
warns  us  that  it  is  the 
little  foxes  which  have  crept  in  and  have 
been  the  culprits.  I  want  to  linger  over 
this  thought.  I  want  every  reader  to  lay 
to  heart  the  importance  of  little  things. 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  one?  "  is  the  excuse  of 
many  a  soul  when  entering  upon  a  course 
that  will .  be  fatal  to  all  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

Yes,  it  may  look  a  little  one,  but  for  that 
very  reason  be  the  more  on  your  guard.  A 
man's  life  is  made  up  of  little  things.  "He 
that  despiseth  little  things  shall  fall  by 
little  and  little." 

Let  me  leave  the  illustration  on  which 
these  papers  are  founded;  and  in  other 
matters  see  the  truth  of  which  I  speak. 

A  tiny  hair  has  in  some  way  found  an 
entrance  into  the  works  of  a  watch.  It 
touches  one  of  the  inner  wbeels,  and  so 
again  and  again  the  watch  stops  or  goes 
irregularly.  Much  valuable  time  is  in  con- 
sequence lost,  and  only  after  its  removal 
does  the  watch  prove  useful  to  its  owner. 

A  spark  of  fire  has  fallen  upon  some 
inflammable  materials.  It  is  but  a  spark 
at  first,  but  it  soon  kindles  a  flame.  By- 
and-by  through  that  one  spark  a  noble  pile 
of  warehouses  is  burnt  to  the  ground. 

A  small  screw  has  not  been  carefully 
fastened  in  the  boiler  of  an  engine.  For  a 
time  no  harm  comes  of  it ;  but  after  a  little 


the  defect  loosens  other  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery. An  unlocked  for  catastrophe 
shortly  afterwards  occurs.  The  boiler 
explodes  and  spreads  devastation  and 
death  far  and  wide.  Many  lives  are  sacri- 
ficed ;  property  worth  many  thousands  of 
pounds  destroyed ;  and  when  the  matter 
is  examined  it  has  been  found  to  arise 
from  a  little  carelessness  in  the  way 
I  have  named. 

A  migMy  ship  is  about  to  be  launcbed. 
It  has  cost  a  large  sum,  and  is  fitted  to 
cross  the  ocean  and  carry  precious  mer- 
chandise. But  it  will  not  move.  Day  after 
day  is  spent  in  vain  in  trying  to  get  it  ofi" 
the  stocks.  At  length  the  reason  is  dis- 
covered. A  small  pebble  beneath  the  keel 
in  a  critical  position  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble. 

The  tiny  hair,  the  spark,  the  screw,  the 
pebble,  have  often  their  counterpart  in  the 
Christian  life.  A  permitted  inconsistency 
stands  in  the  way  and  hinders  the  working 
of  the  Saviour's  love  in  the  heart.  A  miss 
word  does  a  world  of  harm.  A  neglected 
duty  brings  evil  to  thousands.  A  little 
stone  in  the  way — a  wrong  thought  or 
motive — prevents  the  soul  launching  forth 
into  the  ocean  of  Divine  love. 

But  I  would  dwell  more  at  length  on  the 
illustration  which  more  properly  belongs 
to  our  subject.  Take  the  foxes,  yea,  the 
little  ones,  let  not  one  of  them  escape.  If 
you  would  be  secure,  you  must  be  deter- 
mined to  spare  none — not  even  the  very 
smallest. 

Bear  in  mind  **  the  little  foxes "  are 
specially    dangerous,   because    they   creep 
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into  tlie  vineyard  so  secretly.  They  often 
get  in  unobserved.  Even  so  little  sins  and 
faults  have  a  peculiar  power  to  beguile  the 
conscience.  They  often  pass  unchallenged. 
They  make  but  little  noise  or  show,  and 
therefore  they  deceive  the  heart,  and  do 
their  deadly  work  while  men  are  fast 
asleep. 

Bear  in  mind  also  that  little  foxes  will 
soon  grow.  Week  by  week,  month  by 
month,  very  insensibly  the  little  one  is 
growing  stronger  and  larger ;  and  the  one 
you  thought  at  first  a  mere  plaything,  and 
that  it  were  a  shame  even  to  touch  it, 
because  it  was  so  small,  becomes  an  over- 
bearing tyrant  that  will  withstand  you  to 
the  face. 

Is  not  this  true  of  every  sin  ?  It  grows 
by  use  and  habit.  Its  strength  and  power 
is  constantly  on  the  increase.  "  Wicked 
men  and  seducers  grow  worse  and  worse."  ■ 

Secret  sins  are  the  forerunners  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins.  If  evil  be  cherished  in 
the  deep  of  the  beart,  if  unholy  desires  are 
permitted  to  remain,  soon  may  follow  some 
terrible  breach  of  the  Divine  law.  Our 
safety  is  in  watching  against  the  first  step 
aside.  We  must  not  treat  lightly  the 
smallest  deviation  from  truth  ^nd  right- 
eousness. A  striking  old  proverb  puts  it 
well :  "  Over  shoes,  over  boots."  If  you 
once  put  your  foot  in  the  mire  of  sin,  you 
will  sink  deeper  and  deeper.  I  have  heard 
it  put  in  another  way.  When  first  you  go 
out  with  clean  boots  you  are  careful  to 
avoid  the  mud;  but  after  a  while,  when 
they  are  soiled,  you  do  not  so  much  mind, 
but  go  across  the  mire  of  the  street  with- 
out heeding  it.  So  when  the  life  is  com- 
paratively pure  you  shrink  from  evil ;  but 
when  the  conscience  is  once  defiled  by 
wilful  sin,  you  grow  careless  and  indifi'erent 
as  to  what  lengths  you  go  in  it.  Therefore 
take  good  heed  on  this  account.  Hemember, 
sin  grows,  and  grows  fast.  Watch  against 
the  beginnings  of  evil. 

Then  there  is  another  peril  in  little  sins. 


The  little  foxes  are  dangerous,  because 
they  make  a  track  for  others  to  follow.  A 
little  thief  may  creep  in  at  the  window  and 
open  the  door  for  those  who  are  lurking 
near.  So  a  little  fox  may  lead  the  way 
for  a  troop  of  others  to  enter  the  vineyard. 
The  path  is  easier  to  find.  The  hedge  will 
be  broken  down,  or  the  opening  in  the 
wall  made  larger.  So  that  where  at  first 
there  came  but  one,  and  that  one  a  little 
one,  by-and-by  a  whole  tribe  will  be  found, 
and  the  vineyard  utterly  laid  waste. 

So  is  it  with  sins.  One  makes  way  for 
another,  and  each  one  that  goes  before 
makes  it  easier  for  others  to  follow.  There 
is  a  boon  companionship  in  sins  as  well 
as  in  graces.  You  never  find  them  alone. 
If  you  find  in  the  heart  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  faith,  you  will  find  love, 
prayer,  patience,  holiness,  dwelling  there 
also.  So,  too,  sins  accompany  one  an- 
other. Take  one  the  world  reckons  a 
very  slight  one, — the  neglect  of  God's  Holy 
Day.  What  do  you  find  frequently  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  ?  A  young  man  forsakes 
the  House  of  God  and  the  Bible  Class,  and 
regards  the  Sabbath  as  merely  a  day  for 
rest  or  pleasure.  Very  often  the  evil  in- 
creases fast.  He  takes  up  with  bad  com- 
pany, becomes  loose  in  his  talk  ;  finds  his 
way  to  the  drinking  saloon;  then,  perhaps, 
gets  into  profligate  habits,  and  not  seldom 
acts  dishonestly  to  supply  means  for  his 
extravagance.  In  this  way  very  often  a 
young  life  is  blighted  and  robbed  of  all  its 
fair  prospects,  and  perhaps  the  man  ends 
his  days  in  a  prison  or  the  parish  union. 
In  this  and  many  similar  ways  one  sin 
is  linked  on  to  another,  and  wretchedness, 
poverty,  shame,  and  temporal  and  eternal 
death  are  their  bitter  fruit. 

Look  at  the  first  sin  that  crept  into  our 
world.  Truly  it  might  seem  to  some  a  small 
matter,  but  it  was  the  little  fox  that  de- 
stroyed the  tender  grapes.  It  begins  with 
a  look  and  a  wish.     Eve  sees  the  fruit  and 


longs  for  it. 


Then  she  gives  ear  to  the 
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tempter.  She  believes  his  lie,  and  doubts 
the  truth  and  the  goodness  of  God.  She 
touches,  she  takes,  she  tastes,  she  persuades 
he*  husband  to  taste  likewise.  Thus  the 
evil  spreads.  All  the  joys  of  paradise  are 
forfeited.  The  image  of  God  in  the  soul  is 
lost.  Briers  and  thorns  spring  up  in  the 
ground.  Sins  and  sorrows  without  end 
spring  up  in  the  world.  One  sin,  as  we 
might  think  a  little  one,  has  become  a 
giant,  and  evil  of  every  kind  overspreads 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  whole  world 
groans  beneath  the  violence,  wickedness, 
and  oppression  that  lie  heavy  upon  it. 
And  to  this  hour  the  issue  of  that  sin  is 
seen  in  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand forms  of  vice  and  ungodliness  which 
cover  the  earth  and  fill  mankind  with  un- 
told misery  and  woe. 

Or  take  another  example.  Take  an 
envious,  covetous  thought.  Look  at  Ahab. 
Naboth  will  not  part  with  his  vineyard. 
So  he  comes  home  and  yields  to  a  repining, 
murmuring  spirit.  He  will  -take  no  food, 
and  jealousy  and  discontent  fill  his  mind. 
Ah,  the  little  fox  has  crept  in  !  What  will 
follow  ?  Robbery,  false  witness,  murder, 
involving  a  whole  city  in  the  guilt  of  the 
cruel  and  wicked  deed.  And  it  all  arises 
as  the  result  of  a  wrong  thought  cherished 
in  the  heart. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  what  we 
call  "  little  sins  "  that  ought  not  to  be  for- 
g;otten.     We  can  only  in  any  sense  speak 


of  them  as  such  when  treating  of  man's 
judgment.  The  heart- searching  Judge  of 
all  mankind  has  a  very  difi'erent  standard 
from  ours.  We  may  reckon  that  a  small 
thing  which  the  Lord  may  reckon  a  most 
deadly  crime.  He  judgeth  not  as  man 
judgeth ;  man  looketh  at  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looketh  at  the 
heart.  Men  weigh  but  little  thoughts  and 
motives.  Yet  before  God  it  is  these  which 
constitute  a  man's  true  character.  In  His 
sight  thoughts  are  deeds.  He  sees  in  the 
germ  the  full-grown  fruit.  Hatred  is 
murder.  An  unchaste  look  adultery.  *'  1 
know  the  things  that  come  into  your  mind, 
every  one  of  them,"  saith  the  Lord ;  and 
as  He  knows  He  judges. 

It  seemed  a  small  thing  to  Lot's  wife  to 
look  back,  but  that  look  was  fatal.  It 
seemed  but  a  small  thing  to  Uzzah  to 
touch  the  ark  when  it  shook,  but  God 
saw  in  him  the  lack  of  holy  reverence 
and  he  perished  in  his  sin.  It  seemed  but 
a  small  thing  in  Herod  to  accept  the 
flattering  voice  of  the  people,  calling  him 
a  god ;  but  God  smote  him  with  worms 
that  he  died. 

Before  God  there  is  no  little  sin.  Let 
us  therefore  take  good  heed  to  ourselves. 
"  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret  faults." 
"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight,  0  Lord,  my  strength  and  my 
Kedeemer." 


^*  preparing  for  t&e  Cftange**^ 

{See  Illustration.) 


iN'  a  humble  Parish  Church  manse, 
situate  in  a  bleak  corner  of 
Fifeshire,  was  born,  on  the  18bh 
November,  1785,  "wee,  sunny- 
hair  David."  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Kev.  David  Wilkie, 
parish  minister  of  Cults,  who, 
passing  rich  on  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
maintained  his  independence  and  brought  up 
a  large  family  in  respectability. 


With  the  national  desire  that  "ane  o'  the 
boys  should  wag  his  pow  i'  tli'  pulpit,"  it  was 
intended  to  make  young  Wilkie  a  minister; 
but  from  the  first  his  tastes  were  towards  art. 
At  school,  his  portraits  chalked  upon  the  floor 
astonished  his  teacher  and  schoolmates ;  and 
with  his  father's  consent  he  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent at  Edinburgh  Academy.  He  returned 
to  Cults  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  painted 
"Pitlessie  Fair,"  which  at  once  established 
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[See  page  38. 
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his  genius  as  an  artist.  It  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  figures,  and  represents  with 
inimitable  humour  the  chief  characters  of 
the  district. 

Prompted  by  a  strong  and  wholesome  ambi- 
tion, he  now  went  to  London,  determined  to 
carve  out  a  career  for  himself.  Young,  un- 
aided, and  ill-prepared,  "a  tall,  pale,  thin  lad," 
he  entered  on  his  work  with  a  courageous 
heart ;  and  he  succeeded. 

"  About  the  same  time  that  "VVilkie  went  to 
London,  another  lad,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  parish  next  to  Cults,  and  who 
was  intimately  connected  by  marriage  and 
friendship  with  the  Eev.  David  Wilkie,  went 
up  to  do  his  best  to  '  set  the  Thames  on  fire ; ' 
and  after  being  known  as  'long  Jock,'  and 
'plain  John  Campbell,'  and  drudging  his  day 
in  the  reporters'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  to  mount  the  woolsack  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  Most  likely  Wilkie,  who  remained 
to  the  last  a  leal  Scotchman,  had  other  Scotch 
comrades  like  himself,  started  betimes  to  make 
their  way  to  independence,  if  not  to  fame,  in 
the  capital." 

Wilkie  painted  many  pictures  which  at 
once  attracted  attention,  bringing  money  and 
fame.  "  The  Village  Politicians,"  "  The  Parish 
Beadle,"  "  Distraining  for  Eent,"  "John  Knox 
preaching  before  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion," "  The  Highlander's  Home,"  and  many 
others  might  be  enumerated, — pictures  which 
have  through  the  engraver's  art  found  a 
place  in  thousands  of  dwellings,  and  have  re- 
corded for  all  time  the  simple  ways,  innocent 
frolic,  and  happy  or  harassed  lives  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry. 

"It  was  his  peculiar  lot,"  says  Miss  Tytler, 
"not  only  to  inaugurate  genre  painting,  except 
in  so  far  as  Hogarth  had  practised  it,  but  to  in- 


augurate it  with  the  manly,  sober  attributes 
and  racy  humours  of  a  whole  nation,  which, 
until  Scott  had  rendered  them  familiar  to  the 
sister  nation,  had  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood. It  was  the  broadly  national 
characteristics  which  gave  full  scope  to 
Wilkie's  genius.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
man  of  keen  sympathy,  of  lively  appreciation 
of  character,  and  of  habits  of  close  and  patient 
observation  which  make  such  sympathy  and 
appreciation  available  in  art.  He  set  the 
fashion  of  painting  cottage  interiors,  in  which, 
alas  !  many  of  his  successors  follow  him  only 
in  laborious  truth  of  detail,  while  they  are  un- 
gifted  with  the  humour  and  pathos  which  gave 
dramatic  life  to  these  scenes." 

"PREPARING  Foil  THE  Change,"  which  has 
been  admirably  rendered  by  the  engraver,  is 
truly  characteristic  of  Wilkie's  genius.  He 
painted  the  rude  homely  life  of  the  cottagers 
among  whom  he  lived  with  wonderful  realism 
and  patient  working  out  of  detail.  The  canvas 
speaks.  The  cottage  interior  lighted  by  the 
ruddy  glow  of  the  fire ;  the  slouching  figure, 
evidently  some  wanderer  from  without,  enjoy- 
ing the  warmth ;  the  chubby  child  playing  with 
the  blaze ;  and  the  central  figure  of  all,  the  old 
grandmother, — the  aged  saint,  shading  her 
face  with  her  hand  from  the  single  rushlight, 
and  intently  perusing  the  worn  Ha'  Bible.  It 
is  the  blending  of  time-tried  piety,  of  sun- 
browned  happy  childhood,  and  simple  hos- 
pitality, which  would  be  familiar  as  his  own 
home  to  the  minister's  son. 

Wilkie  became  an  EA.,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  on  the  1st 
June,  1841,  a  good  son,  a  kind  brother,  and 
whilst  a  favourite  cf  the  Court,  the  painter  of 
the  people. 

E.  G.  Eeid. 


Sisaftat  are  gou  ^^^tanlrms  on*'? 


YOUIvrG  wife  stood  with  her  head  on  her  broom, 
And  looked  around  the  little  room  ; 
"N'othing  but  toil  for  ever,"  she  said, 
"  From  early  morn  till  the  light  has  fled. 

If  you  only  were  a  merchant  now. 

We  need  not  live  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow !  '* 

Pegging  away,  spake  shoemaker  John, 

**  We  ne'er  see  well  what  we're  standing  on." 
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A  lady  stood  by  her  husband's  chair, 

And  quietly  passed  her  hand  o'er  his  hair ; 

"  You  never  have  time  for  me  now,"  she  said, 

And  a  tear-drop  fell  on  his  low-bent  head. 

"  If  we  were  only  rich,  my  dear, 

"With  nothing  to  do  from  year  to  year, 

But  amuse  each  other, — Oh,  dear  me, 

What  a  happy  woman  1  should  be  !  " 

Looking  up  from  his  ledger  spake  merchant  John, 

"  We  ne'er  see  well  what  we're  standing  on." 

A  stately  form,  in  velvet  dressed, 
A  diamond  gleaming  on  her  breast ; 
"  Nothing  but  toil  for  fashion,"  she  said, 
"  Till  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  were  dead. 
Oh,  could  I  but  fling  this  wealth  aside, 
And  once  more  be  the  poor  man's  bride  !  " 
From  his  easy  chair  spake  gentleman  John, 
"  We  ne'er  see  well  what  we're  standing  on." 

C6e  ^torp  tA  iMartm  autfierj 

A  EEFOEMATION  SKETCH. 


BOUT  the  year  1483,  a 
woodman  was  busy  cutting 
wood  in  the  mountains  of 
Mansfeld.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  John  Luther, 
was  a  hardy  labourer ; 
his  wife  Margaret  gave  him  a 
helping  hand,  and  a  lad,  four 
or  five  years  old,  was  playing  about  them, 
striving  also  to  make  up  a  small  bundle  of 
sticks.  John  was  poor,  of  a  firm,  open,  and 
upright  character,  passionately  fond  of  read- 
ing. Margaret,  honest  and  pious,  derived  as 
much  comfort  from  prayer  as  her  husband 
found  pleasure  in  reading. 

"Young  Martin  was  born  at  Eisleben,  on 
the  10th  November,  1483,  and  his  father, 
kneeling  before  the  cradle  where  the  child 
slept,  used  often  to  exclaim  :  '  0  God,  grant 
that  he  may  become  a  real  Luther  in  Thy 
Church'  "   {Lauterer,  a  refiner). 

The  sun  having  gone  down,  and  darkness 
beginning  to  spread  over  the  forest,  "  Let  us 
hie  home,  said  Margaret;  but  John,  carrying 
his  firmness  of  character  to  obstinacy,  would 
not  leave  off  work  before  the  night  closed  in. 
"We  must  put  that  child  to  school,"  said  he 
to  his  wife,  as  they  were  wondhig  their  steps 


homewards ;  "  I  wish  him  to  become  a  learned 

man."  On  reaching  their  poor  dwelling,  the 
parents  prayed  with  Martin,  as  they  were 
wont  to  do,  and  strove  to  inspire  him  with 
the  fear  of  God. 

Next  morning,  they  all  rose  early ;  and 
little  Martin,  whom  his  mother  had  told,  on 
putting  him  to  bed,  that  he  was  going  to 
school,  was  the  first  to  wake  up.  "  Take  a 
load  of  wood  for  the  master,"  said  John  to 
his  wife,  "  and  I  will  take  the  boy."  Al- 
though John  was  severe,  yeb  had  he  a  tender 
heart,  and  even  later  he  took  pleasure  in 
carrying  Martin  to  school.  The  father  walked 
with  a  firm  step,  the  child  clapped  his  hands, 
and  the  mother  followed,  heaving  bitter  sighs. 

School  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  master 
was  sitting  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of  his 
house,  one  of  his  own  children  leaning  on  his 
lap.  John  dofi'ed  his  cap  respectfully,  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  brought  his  son. 
George  Emilius,  without  condescending  to 
rise,  or  to  return  the  bow,  cast  a  severe 
glance  on  the  child,  wishing  at  once  to  in- 
spire him  with  awe  and  respect ;  and  young 
Martia,  intimidated,  turned  towards  his  good 
mother,  who  came  forward  to  kiss  him,  let- 
ting a  tear  drop  down  her  cheek. 
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Martin  remained  at  school  in  Mansfeld 
until  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year, 
giving  himself  much  pains  with  bub  little 
profit.  George  Emilius  would  storm, 
threaten,  and  chastise  him  for  the  least 
fault.  Once  the  poor  boy  was  whipped  no 
less  than  fifteen  times  in  the  same  forenoon. 
His  parents  had  likewise  used  the  rod  with 
him,  but  at  the  same  time  thoy  loved  him ; 
whereas  at  school  he  met  with  nothing  but 
blows  and  scolding. 

The  more  he  grew,  the  more  his  inde- 
pendent nature  revolted  against  this  rod-rule. 
The  master  never  spoke  of  the  Lord  but  as 
an  angry  Judge  ;  so  that  when  the  child  heard 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  grew  pale  with 
dread.  Fear  was,  at  that  time,  Luther's  only 
religious  feeling. 

At  school  he  learnt  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Donatus's  Latin  Grammar,  and  more 
especially  some  Christian  canticles ;  and 
these  sacred  songs,  which  he  delighted  in, 
often  soothed  him  in  his  afflictions. 

But  Luther's  severe  education  bore  still 
better  fruit ;  at  a  later  period  he  felt  deeply 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
schools,  and  of  bettering  them.  The  time  he 
spent  in  George  Emilius'  house  had  thus 
great  influence  on  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; the  increase  and  the  dissemination  of 
human  knowledge  became  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  great  renovation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  "  Schools  are  far  better  than  coun- 
cils," the  Reformer  used  to  say.  In  a  short 
time  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
were  covered  with  schools,  the  chief  purport 

or  WHICH  WAS  TO  LEAD  CHILDREN  TO  THE  KNOW- 
LEDGE OF  Jesus. 

This  was  the  admirable  work  of  the  poor 
schoolboy  of  Mansfeld.  To  the  wise  and 
mighty  of  the  age,  who  used  to  ask  how  the 
future  improvement  of  humanity  was  to  be 
prepared,  Martin  Luther  made  the  following 
simply  reply :    "  Instruct  the  People,  and 

GIVE  THEM  the  GoSPEL." 

About  the  year  1498,  Martin  Luther,  then 
nearly  fifteen  years  old,  arrived  in  Thuringia, 
whither  his  father  had  sent  him.  He  had  left 
the  Mansfeld  school  and  passed  a  year  in  that 
of  Magdeburgh.  The  reputation  it  had  ac- 
quired under  the  celebrated  Tribonius,  now 


attracted  him  to  the  grammar-school  of  Eise- 
nach ;  besides  which,  John  Luther,  having 
some  relatives  in  that  town,  had  hoped  that 
they  would  provide  for  the  boy's  wants. 

This  hope  was  not  realized;  and  Martin, 
impelled  by  hunger;  was  forced  to  join  the 
other  scholars,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
singing  hymns  in  the  street?,  in  order  to 
obtain  panem  'propter  Deum  (bread  for  the 
love  of  God). 

One  day,  these  children,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  hungry  labour,  stopped  before  a 
house  and  sang,  as  was  their  habit.  Being 
turned  away,  they  moved  on,  singing  as  they 
went.  "  Be  ofif  with  you  ! "  was  their  coarse 
greeting ;  and  tears  fell  from  Martin's  eyes. 
Yet,  he  was  nob  discouraged;  he  stopped 
before  a  third  house,  and  selected  his 
sweetest  hymn.  His  fine  alto  voice  com- 
bined well  with  the  voices  of  his  friends,  and 
a  strain  full  of  harmony  arose,  begging  bread 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  house.  The 
song  ended,  yet  nobody  appeared.  Upon 
this,  Martin  timidly  went  up  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  "  Idler  !  beggar  !  vagabond  !"— 
this  was  all  the  alms  they  gave  him.  They 
refused  a  crust  of  bread  to  him  who  was 
destined  ere  long  to  become  the  benefactor  of 
Germany  and  of  the  world. 

The  poor  boy  shrank  back  affi'ighted ;  his 
heart  was  wrung  with  grief;  and  he  with- 
drew, a  prey  to  shame  and  sorrow.  "What ! " 
said  he  mournfully  to  himself,  *'  are  we  to  be 
despised  because  we  sing  for  bread  ?  Have 
not  many  great  doctors  and  gentlemen  begun 
like  us.P"  And  then  he  added  bitterly: 
"  Must  I  give  up  my  studies,  return  to  my 
father's,  and  work  in  the  mines  at  Mansfeld?" 

Martin  was  indulging  in  these  gloomy  re- 
flections in  St.  George's  Square,  in  front  of 
a  house  of  good  appearance,  inhabited  by 
Ursula  Cotta,  a  pious  and  wealthy  woman, 
daughter  of  the  rich  burgomaster  of  Ilefield. 
When  she  heard  the  distant  voices  of  the 
students,  she  had  approached  the  window, 
and  witnessed  the  repeated  humiliations  in- 
flicted on  the  poor  boy.  The  scholar's  beau- 
tiful voice  and  fervent  prayers  had  long  since 
attracted  her  attention  at  Church,  and  she 
had  seen  with  interest  young  Martin  come 
near  her  house.  The  latter,  disheartened,  was 
preparing  to  return  home  with  empty  pockets 
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and  heart  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  when 
suddenly — oh !  what  joy  ! — he  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes— a  door  opens,  a  lady  dressed 
in  an  elegant  costume,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  appears  on  the  threshold, 
descends  the  steps,  and  approaching  him, 
says  :  "  Come  here,  my  boy  ;  come  into  my 
house;  I  will  give  you  some  bread.  She  set 
him  down  at  her  table,  spoke  to  him  in  sym- 
pathising tones,  and  a  few  days  after,  being 
received  under  her  roof,  the  poor  scholar  saw 
his  studies  secured.  From  that  hour  Martin 
Luther  prayed  with  more  faith  and  studied 
with  more  ardour.  The  charity  of  this  Chris- 
tian woman  had  worked  in  him  a  great  trans- 
formation. The  school  and  his  books  had 
become  dear  to  him.  He  felt  in  his  heart 
an  inexpressible  rapture.  Sorrow  had  given 
place  to  joy — and  in  his  leisure  hours  he 
practised  on  the  flute  and  the  lute. 

The  chronicle  of  Eisenach  calls  Ursula  tlie 
pious  Shuiiammite,  in  remembrance  of  that  rich 
woman  of  Shunem  who  constrained  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  to  enter  her  house  (2  Kings  iv.)  ; 
and  Martin  himself,  thinking  of  his  adoptive 
mother,  gave  utterance  in  after-years  to  the 
beautiful  thought:  "There  is  nothing  on 
earth  sweeter  than  the  heart  of  a  pious  wo- 
man." 

Such  was  Luther's  poverty.  "  "What  is 
destined  to  grow  great  must  begin  small," 
says  Mathesius,  his  disciple  and  biographer. 
This  is  one  of  the  rules  of  God's  government. 
Jacob,  the  patriarch  of  Israel,  was  once  a 
young  shepherd,  who  crossed  the  Jordaii 
with  his  staff;  and  Christianity  began  in  a 
cradle.  Luther  reflecting  on  the  misery  and 
privations  of  every  kind  to  which  so  many 
children,  and  particularly  so  many  students, 
were  at  that  time  exposed,  acknowledged  how 
wholesome  was  this  discipline  of  God. 

Eisenach  was  the  Cbadle  or  the  Reeob,- 

MATIOX. 

Martin  Luther  had  been  studying  for  two 
years  at  Erfurth  university,  when  one  morn- 
ing, after  his  usual  prayer  ("  to  pray  well,"  he 
said,  "is  the  best  half  ofworlc"),  he  had  gone 
to  Church,  and  thence,  according  to  custom, 
had  repaired  to  the  library.  He  had  a  passion 
for  books,  and  desired  to  hnoio  the  good  ones, 
but  books  were  rare  then.  Martin  Luther, 
having  entered  the  hall,  went  to  the  shelves. 


took  down  a  book,  laid  it  on  a  table,  took 
another,  and  after  thus  opening  several 
volumes,  placed  his  hands  on  a  large  Latin 
folio.  He  opened  it  and  read  the  title, — 
BiBLiA  Sacra  {Sacred  Bible).  "  Ha  ! "  he 
exclaimed  with  surprise,  *'  Here  is  a  book  I 
have  never  seen  in  my  life !  I  did  not  even 
know  of  its  existence  !"  He  sat  down  at  the 
table,  round  which  some  of  his  friends  were 
gathered,  and  turned  over  the  volume.  .  .  . 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be- 
yond the  fragments  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
read  in  the  churches.  What  was  his  surprise 
at  seeing  many  chapters  and  books  of  which  he 
had  never  heard  !  With  joy  unutterable  he 
scans  these  pages  from  God.  .  .  .  He  stops 
at  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  ho  is  less 
familiar  than  the  New,  and  is  attracted  by  a 
touching  history  that  reminds  him  of  his 
pious  mother, — it  was  the  story  of  Hannah 
and  the  infant  Samuel.  He  reads:  "I  have 
lent  this  child  to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth 
he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord."  "And  I,  too," 
bethinks,  "desire  to  be  lent  to  the  Lord!" 
He  reads  on,  "And  the  child  Samuel  grew 
on,  ojid  was  in  favour  loith  the  Lord."  And  he 
adds :  "  Would  that  I  too  could  grow  in 
Thy  favour,  to  serve  Thee  as  long  as  I  live !" 
A  new  world  opened  before  him.  .  .  .  He 
felt  that  inexpressible  charm  which  his  trans- 
lation was  one  day  to  impai^t  to  his  country- 
men. A  hidden  treasure  was  suddenly  laid 
before  his  eyes  :  he  held  in  his  trembling 
hands  all  the  words  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  The 
Bible  !  The  Bible  I  .  .  .  Martin  Luther  had 
found  the  Bible.  ...  Tears  started  to  his 
eyes,  and  those  around  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment.  Yet  he  must  quit  the  library; 
the  clocks  of  Erfurth  have  struck  the  hour  of 
lecture.  Martin  would  have  desired  to  read 
the  book  of  Samuel  through  ;  but  duty  called 
him  away.  He  closed  the  precious  volume 
with  a  sigh,  and  exclaimed  from  his  heart : 
"  0  God  most  merciful,  hear  my  prayer,  and 
give  me  grace  one  day  to  possess  that  hook  I" 
He  rose,  restored  the  Bible  to  its  shelf,  with 
a  silent  promise  to  return  to  it,  and  hastened 
to  the  lectures. 

Martin  Luther  immediately  spoke  of  his 
great  discovery  to  his  friends.  From  fhat 
hour  the  Word  of  God  became  the  mainspring 
of  his   life,   the   object   of   his   studies,   the 
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strength  of  his  heart,  and  the  dearest  of  his 
pleasures.  He  said,  "  We  must  study  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  and  not  busy  ourselves  so 
much  with  systems  and  commentaries.  At 
the  spring-head  we  find  the  purest  water, 
and  we  see  better  with  our  own  eyes  than 
with  another's."  *'  The  Bible,"  he  said  one 
day,  "  is  at  the  bead  of  all  science,  and  should 
sit  as  a  Queen  over  all  our  Schools  and  Uui- 
versities." 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  authority  of  God  in 
His  Word,  became  the  principle  from  which 
proceeded  the  great  revival  of  the  Chui'ch. 
This  same  Martin  Luther  said,  in  1519,  after 
the  famous  Leipsic  discussion  :  "  We  cannot 
constrain  a  Christian  to  believe  anything  ex- 
cept by  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the  Divine 
law."  In  1521,  before  the  diet  of  Worms,  he 
wrote  to  Charles  Y. ;  "I am  ready  to  accept 


your  judgment,  without  any  reserve,  save 
only  the  Word  of  God,  which  must  be  set 
above  all."  And  somewhat  later,  speaking 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  he  exclaimed : 
*'  I  have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt 
nothing, — but  because  God  says  it,  /  ivill 
believe  that  it  is  so,  and  obey  His  Word." 

Thus  speaks  Martin  Luther  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  he  had  discovered  in  the 
Erfurth  library.  With  pious  hand  he  uplifts 
them,  and  presents  them  boldly  to  his  age. 
Before  them  human  traditions  fall  as  Dagon 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  light 
from  on  high,  which  darts  from  its  sacred 
pages,  enlightens  those  sitting  in  darkness, 
and  leads  thera  in  the  way  of  peace. 

All  the  Repormaxion  was  co^'TAINED  in 
THAT  Bible. 

Merle  d'Aubigne. 
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BY  THE   REV.    F.    0.   MORRIS,    B.A.,     AUTHOR   OP   "  A   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH   BIRDS,       ETC. 


L  The  Bird  Friend. 

4-^  HEN  I  was  a  child,  I 
was  walking  one  day 
with  my  mother,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  where 
we  lived,  when  we  were 
attracted  by  the  beautiful 
song  of  a  thrush,  hanging  in  a  common  cage 
against  the  door  of  a  very  poor  cottage.  We 
stopped  to  listen,  and  agreed  we  had  never 
heard  sweeter  notes.  My  mother  entered 
the  cottage,  and  finding  the  inmates,  a 
venerable  couple,  very  poor,  asked  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  sell  their  bird.  The 
mioney  was  too  great  a  temptation — the 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  thrush  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  palace  next  day. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  the  old  man 
was  summoned  on  suspicion  of  having 
changed  the  bird.  "  Otherwise,"  asked  t]^2 
purchaser,  "  how  do  you  account  for  its 
obstinate  silence?  I  have  never  heard  one 
of  those  notes  which  so  charmed  me  the  day 
I  entered  your  cottage.  Yours  was  a  hand- 
some   lively    fellow,   and    this    droops    and 


mopes.  I  do  not  like  to  be  imposed  upon ; 
give  me  back  my  money,  and  take  back  the 
bird." 

The  old  man  -seemed  surprised,  shook  his 
head,  and  asked  to  see  the  thi^ush.  I  was 
present :  many  years  have  elapsed,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  that  meeting.  He  was  a 
fine,  venerable,  grey-headed  old  man,  and  he 
went  up  to  the  cage,  and  in  a  coaxing  tone 
he  said,  *'  What,  pratty  speckleddy  ! " 

AVhat  a  metamorphosis  !  The  bird  looked 
up  with  its  wistful  black  eye^  shook  his 
feathers,  leaped  from  its  perch,  and  as  close 
to  the  bars  of  his  prison  as  he  could  stand, 
and  poured  forth  the  most  melodious  song  I 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  living  thrush. 
He  turned,  and  twisted,  and  fluttered,  till  I 
verily  believe  the  eyes  of  all  his  hearers 
glistened ;  and  well  do  I  remember  my 
mother  saying,  '•'  Keep  your  money  and  your 
bird  too ;  I  could  not  have  it  on  my  con- 
science to  part  such  friends." 

It  may  be  such  vivid  recollections  of  what 
appeared  to  me  a  pathetic  passage  in  the  life 
of  a  bird,  has  invested  it  with  an  interest  the 
mere  narrative  of  the  fact  does  not  convey ; 
of  this  you  will  be  the  best  judge. —  {Letter  to 
Bev.  F.  0.  Morris.) 


Early      -Piety. 


"  Early  in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayer 
unto  Thee,  and  will  look  up." 

The  morning  bright. 

With  rosy  light, 
Has  waked  me  from  my  sleep ; 

Father,  I  own, 

Thi  love  alone 
Through  darksome  hours  doth  keep. 

All  through  the  day 

I  humbly  pray, 
Be  Thou  my  Guard  and  Guido: 

My  sins  forgive, 

And  let  me  live, 
Blest  Jesus,  near  Thy  sido. 

Oh  !  make  Thy  rest 

"Within  my  breast, 
Great  Spirit  of  all  Grace  I 

Make  me  like  Thee  :   . 

Then  shall  I  be 
Prepared  to  see  Thy  Face. 


"  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep  ; 
for  Thou,  Lord,  only,  makest  me  dwell  in  safety." 

The  daylight  fades ; 

The  evening  shades 
Are  gathering  round  my  head : 

Father  above, 

I  praise  that  love 
Which  smooths  and  guards  my  bed. 

While  Thou  art  near, 

I  need  not  fear 
The  gloom  of  midnight  hour: 

Blest  Jesus,  still 

From  every  ill 
Defend  me  with  Thy  power. 

Pardon  my  sin, 

And  enter  in 

And  sanctify  my  heart : 

Spirit  Divine, 

Oh  !  make  me  Thine, 

And  ne*er  from  me  depart. 

Anon. 
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IV.  THE   BEST  PLAN. 

pVERAL  boys  were  playing  at  ball  in  the 
street.  One  of  them,  -without  intending, 
threw- the  ball  against  the  large  glass  win- 
dow of  a  shop.  It  made  a  great  crash. 
Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  the  rest  of  the 
boys  ran  away  ;  but  the  boy  who  threw  the 
ball  stood  still.  His  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  done 
wi'ong,  but  he  would  not  run  away.  Presently  the  owner 
of  the  shop  came  out,  feeling  vei'y  angry. 
"  Where's  the  boy  who  broke  my  window  ?  "  he  said. 
"I  did  it,  sir ;  but  I  didn't  intend  to  do  it,"  said  the  boy. 
"  I'm  very  sorry.  I  would  gladly  pay  for  it,  if  I  could, 
but  I  have  no  money.  Father  is  dead,  and  my  mother  is 
very  poor.  But,  sir,  I'll  gladly  do  anything  I  can  to  help 
pay  for  it.  If  you'll  let  me,  sir,  I'U  come  round  every 
time  it  snows  this  winter  and  clear  the  snow  away  from 
your  pavement,  towards  paying  for  the  glass." 

The  shopkeeper  was  so  pleased  with  the  manly  spirit  of 
the  boy  that  he  accepted  his  offer,  and  said  no  more  about 
the  broken  window. 

And  the  boy's  promise  was  faithfully  kept.  Every  time 
there  was  a  fall  of  snow  through  the  winter  he  was  soon 
at  hand  with  shovel  and  broom  to  clear  away  the  snow. 
And  it  ended  in  his  getting  an  excellent  situation,  in  which 
he  did  well. 

V.  HOW    THE    FIGHT   BEGAN    IN  THE 
BARN-YARD. 

I  once  learned  a  good  lesson  in  a  bam-yard.  It  was  a 
cold  frosty  morning.    I  was  looking  out  of  a  window  into 


the  barn-yard,  where  a  great  many  cows,  oxen,  and 
horses  were  waiting  to  be  watered.  For  a  while  they  all 
stood  very  quiet  and  still.  Presently  one  of  the  cows, 
in  attempting  to  turn  round,  happened  to  hit  her  next 
neighbour.  In  a  moment  tJiis  cow  kicked  her  neighbour. 
She  passed  on  the  kick  to  the  next,  and  directly  the  whole 
herd  were  kicking  and  biting  each  other  with  gi'eat  fury. 
I  said  to  myself,  "  See  what  comes  of  kicking  when  you 
are  hit!" 

And  just  so  we  often  see  one  cross  word  set  a  whole 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters  quarrelling.  Now,  if  we 
feel  impatient  or  cross  when  we  are  spoken  to,  let  us  re- 
member how  the  fight  began  in  the  barn-yard. 

A  little  patience  will  save  us  from  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  J  but  when  strife  begins,  who  can  tell  where  it  will 
end? 

VI.  PUTTING    OFF    FRETTING. 

Two  gardeners  had  their  crops  of  peas  killed  by  the 
frost.  One  of  them  was  very  impatient  under  the  loss, 
and  fretted  about  it.  The  other  patiently  set  to  work  to 
plant  a  new  crop.  After  a  while  the  impatient  man  came 
to  visit  his  neighbour.  To  his  surprise  he  found  another 
crop  of  peas  growing  finely.     He  asked  how  this  could  be- 

"This  crop  I  sowed  while  you  were  fretting,"  said  hia 
neighbour. 

" But  don't  you  ever  fret? "  he  asked. 

"I  put  it  off  till  I  have  repaired  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done,"  said  the  other. 

"  Why,  then  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at  all.'* 

'•  True,"  said  his  friend;  "and  that's  the  reasoa  why  I 
put  it  off." 


THE    BIBLE    MINE    SEARCHED. 


E  hope  many  Sunday-school  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  noi  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BY   THE   EEV.    CAlfOX   HILt,,    M.A.,   VICAE   OF   SHEFFIELD. 

(The  Initial  Letters  of  the  words  which  answer  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  questions  will  form  a  Bible  Exhortation. 
Each  answer  is  to  have  a  proof  text.) 

1.  What  is  God's  favour  to  man  called  ? 

2.  What  obtained  it  for  him  ? 

3.  By  what  should  we  show  our  gratitude  ? 

4.  What  is  another  Christian  duty? 

5.  What  can  God  make  grace  to  do  ? 

6.  What  is  that  time  called  when  we  cannot  work  ? 

7.  What  are  all  graces  called  ? 

8.  What  will  God  bestow  as  a  gift  ? 

9.  How  must  we  seek  God's  gifts  ? 

10.  Which  is  the  greatest  of  them  ? 

11.  How  long  will  this  endure  ? 


SCRIPTURE  EXERCISE. 
Give  Scripture  emblems  of  "  Time." 

ANSWERS  (See  January  No.). 
"What  think  ye  of  Chi-ist  ?  "— JJf att.  xxii.  42. 
W  onderful.— Isa.  ix.  6. 
H  oly.— Luke  i.  35. 
Alpha. — Rev.  i.  8. 
T  i-uth,  The.— John  xiv.  0, 
T  eacher.  A.— John  iii.  2. 
H  ead,  The.— Eph.  i.  22. 
I  srael. — Acts  xxviii.  20. 
N  ature.  The.— Heb.  ii.  IC. 
K  ing.— Rev.  xvii.  14 
Yea.— 2  Cor.  i.  20. 
B  xalted.— Acts  v.  31. 

0  mega. — Rev.  i.  8. 

F  riends. — John  xv.  15. 
C  hurch.  The.— Col.  i.  18. 
H  eathen.  The.— Psa.  ii.  8. 
R  ighteousness.  — Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

1  ntercessor. — Heb.  vii.  25. 

S  criptures.  The.— John  v,  39. 
T  emple,  A.— 2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
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There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not.  1  Kings  viii.  46. 
PxJEiF.  V.  Maet.  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
All  unrighteousness  is  sin.  1  John  v.  17.   ^ourselves. 

Sexagesima  S.  Thy  wickedness  may  huH  a  man  as 

thou  art.    Job  xxxiv.  8. 
Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.    Pro  v.  xiv.  9. 
Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.  Num.  xxxii.  23. 
Cease  to  do  evil.   Isa.  i.  16. 
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Prov.  xvi.  6. 


Learn  to  do  well.   Isa.  i.  17. 

All  have  sinned,  and  come  short.    Rom.  iii.  23. 

We  have  done  perversely.    1  Kings  viii.  47. 

Quinquagesima  S.  If  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will 

do  no  more.    Job  xxxiv.  32. 
If  I  be  wicked,  woe  unto  me.   Job  x.  15. 
If  I  sin,  then  Thoumarkestme.  Jobx.  14.    Irepent. 
FiEBT  Day  of  Leht.   Ash  Wed.   I  abhor  myself  and 
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REPENTETH. 

St.  Luke  xv.  7. 
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Rom.  ii.  4. 


Acts  v.  31. 
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The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin;    Prov.  xxiv.  9. 
Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness.    Dan.  iv.  27. 
A  Saviour  to  give  repentance.    Acts  v.  31. 


1st  S.  in  Xiout.  Do  luorfcs  me,et  for  re'^entance.  Acts 

xxvi.  20. 
Turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye.    Ezek.  xviii.  32. 
Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance.    2  Cor.  vii.  10. 
Peter  went  out  and  wept  bittei'ly.    Luke  xxii.  62. 


Repent  and  turn  from  all  your  transgressions. 

Ezek.  xviii.  30. 
Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Matt.  iii.  8. 
St.  Matthias.  Being  m,ade  free  from  sin.  Rom.  vi.  22. 

2nd  S.  in  Lent.  Be  zealous  and  rejpent.  Rev.  iii.  19. 
Remember  how  thou  hast  heard,  and  repent.  Rev. 
Repent  and  be  converted.    Acts  iii.  19.  [iii.  3. 

Repent  and  be  baptized.    Acts  Li.  38. 
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CWEET  is  the  Sabbath  morning,  when  the  chimes 
r     Ring  out  their  welcome  music  o'er  the  land  I 
Rich  music !    Gospel  call  for  Gospel  times. 

Which  princes  feel,  and  peasants  understand. 
What  gentle  undulations  swell  and  rise, 


Wafted  o'er  hill  and  dale,  like  Mercy's  voice; 

Whose  loving  accents  bid  our  hearts  rejoice  -' 
O  trembling  Prodigal,  lift  up  thine  eyes; 
O  troubled  child  of  God,  look  upward  to  the  skies. 

Benjamin  Gough, 


T   OOK  unto  Jesus,  from  vour  sins.    He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief.    It  is  His  work, 
r    it  is  His  joy,  it  is  His  glory,  to  save  sinners.    He  has  never  refused  to  take  withm  His  sheltermg  side,  to 
hide  within  His  bleeding  bosom,  the  penitent  that  sought  its  protection.— Dr.  Winslow. 
Repentance  is  a  tear  dropped  from  the  eye  of  Faith  by  one  who  stands  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cross.— .4no)i, 
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IMI^I^OIT,       1877. 


On  February  6th,  the  Kev.  J.  Blomefield,  M.A.,  Vicar 

of  All  Saints',   Knightsbridge   (formerly  Vicar  of    St. 

George's,  Leeds),  gave  a  Lecture  before  the  Re-Union 

on    "  Zachary  Macaulay   and   Son."      He  traced  the 

history   of  Zachary   from    his   childhood ;    told  of  his 

romantic  maniage ;    of  his  doings  in  Africa ;    of  his 

life-long  interest  in  the  slaves,  and   his  unremitting 

endeavours  to  emancipate   them;    his   literary  works, 

chiefly  in  opposing  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  as  Editor  of 

the    Christian  Advocate   in   promoting   the   cause  of 

Evangelical  truth.      The  life  and  work   of  Zachary's 

famous  son,  Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Macaulay,  were 

described ;  his  pictorial  writings ;  his  marvellous  memory 

(Lord   Macaulay   could  repeat    "Paradise    Lost"  and 

"Paradise   Regained"   from   end    to    end  without    a 

mistake)  ;  his  Speeches  in  Parliament,  as  Member  for 

Leeds  and  Edinburgh.     The  School- room  was  crowded, 

the  many  friends  of  Mr.  Blomefield  being  anxious  to 

see  and  hear  once  more  him  who  had,  in  past  years, 

lived  and  laboured  amongst  them. 

On  February  20th  a  Lecture  was  given  before  the 
Be-Union  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Upper  Armley,  on  "The  Footsteps  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain."  The  Lecturer  said  that  wherever  the  Romans 
conquered  and  ruled  they  left  indelible  traces  of  their 
presence.  For  325  years  they  were  masters  of  Britain. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  our  country  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous,  barbarous  land;  the  in- 
habitants of  many  parts  of  the  civilised  world, 
were  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Herodotus  had  heard 
the  name  of  Britain,  but  doubted  whether  there  was  such 
It  land — it  was  thought  as  mysterious  a  place  as  we 
regard  the  North  Pole  and  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
Amongst  the  footprints  in  Britain,  Mr.  Thompson 
mentioned  the  Grand  Roads,  which  passed  near 
St.  Simon's  Church,  along  Kendall  Lane,  through  Adel 
and  in  different  parts  of  Yorkshire.  Some  of  the 
Roman  Towns  still  flourish,  as  York,  Chester, 
Manchester,  Lincoln,  and  London ;  some  had  decayed, 
as  Hkley,  Aldborough,  Adel,  and  Wroxeter.  We  are 
continually  finding  Roman  pottery,  coins,  Mosaic  pave- 
ments, bricks,  glass,  altars,  brooches,  funeral  urns, 
pipes,  &c.  Only  a  few  months  ago  15,000  Roman 
coins  were  discovered  in  a  well  near  the  great  Roman 
Wall,  between  England  and  Scotland.  Whenever  we 
eat  an  apple,  or  smell  and  admii-e  a  rose,  we  ought  to 
remember  that  to  the  Romans  we  owe  the  possession  of 
these  dehcacies. 

•    Church  Missionary  Subscribers  and  Collectors  should 
bring  in  their  money  on  or  before  the  15th  of  March. 

Our  readers  and  the  St.  Simon's  parishioners  generally 
will  be  sorry  to  lose  the  presence  and  services  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Stephan,  who  since  his  ordination,  in 
September,  1875,  has  faithfully  and  zealously  filled  the 
office  of  Curate  of  this  parish.  We  shall  all  wish  him 
God-speed,  every  happiness,  and  ministerial  success  in 
his  work  at  St.  James's,  Leeds,  under  the  Senior 
Incumbent  of  the  town,  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson.  Mr. 
Stephan  entered  on  his  new  duties  at  St.  James's  on  the 
1st  of  March.  * 

NOTES  FOR  MARCH,  1877. 

March  1. — Senior  Class  Improvement  Society  Debate  at 
8  p.m.  Subject :  "  Ought  the  Compulsory  Vaccination 
Acts  to  be  Repealed  ?  "     (Mr.  W.  Turner— Affirmative.) 

March  5th.— Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting  at  3  p.m.  Public 
Bible  Class  in  the  School-room  on  Mondays  at  8  p.m. 

March  7.— Lecture  in  Church  at  the  7-30  Evening 
Service,  on  "  The  Sleeper  awakened." — Eph.  v.  14. 


March  8. — Lecture  in  St.  Simon's  School  at  7-30  p.m. 
Subject:  "John  Sebastian  Bach  to  Gounod;"  with 
numerous  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Illustrations.  By 
Dr.  Spark,  Borough  Organist. 

March  12. — Confirmation  at  St.  Paul's  Church  at  11 
a.m.  Government  Examination  of  Day  School  in  Drawing. 
March  13. — Re-Union  Lecture  in  St.  George's  School 
at  8  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Campbell,  M.A. 

March  14. — Lecture  in  Church  at  7-30  p.m.,  on 
"  True  Freedom."— GaL  iv.  31. 

March  15. — Tea  Meeting  in  the  School  at  7  p.m, 
(charge  Sixpence),  for  Communicants  and  intending 
Communicants,  and  for  the  Members  of  the  "  St.  Simon's 
Christian  Union."  Church  Missionary  Collectors  can 
bring  in  their  money  at  the  close  of  the  Meeting. 

March  18. — Collections  for  Church  PastoralAid  Society. 
March  19. — Mothers'    Sewing    Meeting    at    3  p.m. 
Pastorial  Aid  Meeting  at  the  Church  Institute  at  7  p.m. 
No  Bible  Class  in  the  School  in  consequence  of  this. 

March  20. — Re-Union  Lecture  in  St.  George's  School 
at  8  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Braithwaite,  M.A.  Sub- 
ject :  "  A  Visit  to  the  Shetland  Islands." 

March  21. — Lecture  in  Church  at  7-30  p.m.,  on  «'The 
High  Priest."— He&.  ix.  11. 

March  22. — Senior  Class  Debate  at  8  p.m.  Subject : 
"Is  Punishment  of  a  Capital  kind  ever  Justifiable?" 
(Mr.  G.  W.  Varley — Negative.)     ■ 

March  26.— Sermon,  7-30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Hamerton. 

March  27. — Sermon,  7-30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Thompson,  B.A. 

March  28.— Sermon,  7-30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  F.  J. 
Jomini,  M.A. 

March  29.— Sermon,  7-30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Mills,  M.A. 

March  30.— GOOD  FRIDAY.  Morning,  10-30,  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Whitby,  M.A.  Evening,  6-30,  the  Rev.  E. 
S.  Gough,  M.A. 

Bank  Managers  for  March,  Mr.  A.  C.  Lee  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Matthewman. 

OFFERTORIES. 

Feb.  4. — £3  17s.  2d.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 
„    11.— £3  12s.  7d.,  Church  Expenses. 
„    18.— In  Church,  £26  15s.  4d.  ;    in  the  Sunday 
School,  £2  9s.  4d.     Total  £29  4s.  8d.,  for  the  Infirmary 
and  other  Hospitals. 

Feb.  25.— £4  Os.  lOd.,  Church  Expenses. 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

Feb.  7. — Isabel  Humphrey,  Martha  Ann  Garethcole, 
Mary  Garethcole,  Jim  Garethcole,  Charles  Henry 
Garethcole,  John  Wm.  Garethcole. 

Feb.  14. — John  Jackson,  Nellie  Harrison,  Eliza 
Hemingway,  Annie  Wood,  George  Ulsworth. 

Feb.  25. — James  Harris. 

MARRIAGES. 
Feb.  14.— R.  H.  Tindal  and  Elizabeth  Waite. 
,,     25. — John  Nield  and  Sarah  Hiley. 

DEATHS. 

Feb.  4. — Samuel  Foster,  23   years  (Member  of  St. 
Simon's  Sunday  School  Senior  Class). 
Feb.  9.  —Alfred  Sherwin,  27  years. 

,,    16. — George  Auty,  58  years. 

„    18. — Alfred  Binns,  13  years. 

,,    23. — Mary  Ann  Scaife,  65  years. 

„    24.— William  Kellett,  61  years. 


Those  who  have  not  yet  sei:t  for  theii'  bound  "  Home  Words,"  for  1876,  are  requested  to  send  for  them  with- 
out delay  to  Mr.  Lindley's,  Rillbank  Street,  Woodsley  Road. 
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BY  THE    REV.    S.   J.    STONE,   M.A.,   AUTHOR   OP    "  THE   KNIGHT    OP  INTERCESSION,   AND    OTHER 

POEMS." 

H  that  this  day,  on  which  my  Surety  died, 
May  humble  me,  and  out  of  self  and  sin 
So  draw  me  upward,  that  I  may  begin,-— 
Low  at  His  cross,  exalted  at  His  side, 
Beneath  my  burden  but  above  my  pride, — 

Henceforth  a  lowlier,  loftier  life,  and  win  ^ 

The  "  Go  up  higher,"  and  the  "  Eater  in," 
Said  only  to  the  meek  !    0  Crucified  ! 
Whom  only  thus  I  know  as  afterward 
Risen  also  and  Ascended :  let  Thy  Pains 
In  Passion  and  in  Death, — while  need  remains, — 
With  all  my  life,  borne  for  my  sake,  accord, 
That  I  may  rise  o'er  my  dead  self,  and  be 
In  heart,  though  here  on  earth,  in  heaven  with  Thee. 


OE,  A  nOME  IN  MARKET  THORESBY. 


BY  AGNES   GIBERNE,   AUTHOR  OF   "WILL  POSTER  OF    THE  FERRY,'* 


NOT  FORSAKEN,"  ETC. 


VOL.  VII. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ONE  IN  SORROW. 

HE  high  wall  which  bounded 
the  lane  at  the  back  of  the 
cottages  enclosed  a   good- 
sized  garden  full  of  trees. 
In  the  midst  of  the   trees 
stood  a  house,  quaint  in  style,  and 
not  very  large,  but  seemingly  made 
NO.  III. 


with  a  view  to  comfort;  and  in  the  front  sitting- 
room,  one  early  spring  day,  sab  two  ladies. 

It  was  rather  a  singular-looking  room. 

The  blinds  were  all  drawn  down,  although 
there  was  no  sunshine  to  be  kept  out  on  this 
side ;  and  the  curtains  and  furniture  were 
dark-,grey  in  hue,  while  every  bit  of  pleasantly 
contrasting  colour  seemed  to  have  been  ban- 
ished with  curious  care.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  prevailing  dulness  of  tint  were  to  be 
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found  iu  the  rosy  cheeks  and  brown  dress  and 
blue  bow  of  the  younger  lady.  The  elder  lady 
was  rather  tall,  and  very  thin  and  sickly-look- 
ing, and  she  wore  a  dress  of  very  deep  mourn- 
ing. She  sat  in  an  easy  chair,  knitting  slow- 
*  ly,  and  never  lifting  her  eyes.  Now  and  then 
she  sighed  quietly  and  heavily.  •, 

"  Miss  Eveleigh,  would  you  not  like  a  stroll 
iu  the  garden  ?  "  asked  the  younger  lady,  in 
a  very  cheerful  voice. 

"No." 

This  was  the  usual  response,  and  the 
younger  lady  knew  how  to  meet  it. 

*'  I  am  sure  the  air  would  do  you  good.  It 
is  such  a  pleasant  afternoon — really  the  first 
time  I  have  felt  it  at  all  spring-like." 

"No."  ' 

"  I  shall  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl." 

"No."  , 

"  The  mantle,  then,"  said  the  lady,  smiling, 
and  she  rose  and  went  away.  Soon  she  came 
back  with  a  crape  bonnet,  which  she  put 
gently  upon  Miss  Eveleigh's  head,  and  a  large 
mantle  which  she  wrapped  round  her  slight 
figure, — the  elder  lady  submitting  passively. 
Then  she  said  cheerily,  "  Come  along." 

"  No,"  repeated  Miss  Eveleigh,  as  if  from 
habit;  for  she  arose  nevertheless,  and  walked 
with  languid  uncertain  steps  by  her  com- 
panion's side. 

"  Isn't  it  a  sweet  afternoon  ?  "  said  the 
younger  lady  enthusiastically. 

Miss  Eveleigh  was  pacing  along  with  her 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  "  I  do  not  know," 
she  said.  "  I  cannot  talk  while  I  am  walking. 
Miss  Penny." 

Miss  Penny  only  smiled  again,  and  went  on 
talking.  Sometimes  a  little  shade  passed  over 
her  face,  as  if  this  continued  cheerfulness 
were  rather  hard  to  keep  up  with  so  silent  a 
companion ;  but  she  did  keep  ifc  up. 

Suddenly  Miss  Eveleigh  stood  still  with  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  and  said — 

"  Hush !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Miss  Penny. 

"  Hush ! " 

They  listened  without  a  word.  Some  low 
soft  notes  in  a  child's  voice  came  floating 
through  the  air  from  near  at  hand.  The 
first  part  was  indistinct ;  but  suddenly  the 
voice  was  raised,  and  every  word  became 
clear. 


t    "  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want ; 

More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find : 
"V      Eaise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faint, 

Heal  the  sick,  and  lead  the  blind  : 
Just  and  holy  is  Thy  Name  : 
I  am  all  unrighteousness ; 
Vile  and  full  of  sin  I  am  ; 

Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace." 

Miss  Eveleigh  never  stirred.  She  stood 
like  one  rooted  to  the  spot ;  only  Miss  Penny 
could  see  a  slight  movement  of  her  lips,  as  if 
she  were  following  the  words  sung.  The  little 
singer  went  on  to  the  end ;  and  then,  after  the 
shortest  possible  pause,  began  the  hymn  over 
again  : — 

"  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul. 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  raging  waters  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high." 

But  when  she  reached  the  third  verse,  and 
a  second  time  the  words  rang  high, — 

*'  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want  ; 
More  than  all  iu  Thee  I  find," — 

Miss  Eveleigh  burst  into  tears. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  find  out  who  it  is  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Penny. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  make  haste." 

Dropping  her  usual  languid  manner,  Miss 
Eveleigh  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  voice, 
followed  by  Miss  Penny  in  no  small  wonder- 
ment ;  for  during  all  the  three  years  she  had 
lived  in  the  house,  nothing  had  so  roused  Miss 
Eveleigh  from  her  state  of  indifference  to 
everything  as  this. 

They  reached  the  high  wall  which  divided 
the  garden  from  the  back  lane,  and  went 
along  it  inside  until  they  came  to  a  wooden 
door.  Just  at  that  moment  the  singing  ceased ; 
but  it  had  sounded  very  near,  and  when  Miss 
Penny,  with  some  diflficulty,  pulled  the  door 
open,  she  found  a  group  of  little  gh^ls  close  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  a  quiet  little  nook 
which  they  had  chosen.  The  eldest  was  a 
pale-faced  child  of  about  eleven,  and  three  or 
four  others  were  clustering  round  her — two 
of  them  as  clean  and  neat-looking  as  her- 
self, while  one  was  a  very  ragged  and  rough- 
haired  little  specimen  indeed. 

"Which  of  you  is  singing?"  asked  Miss 
Penny. 

The    children    started    up,    looking    half 
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alarmed,  but  none  of  them  spoke.  Miss  Penny 
repeated  her  question. 

"  And  Tvho'd  it  be  if  'twasn't  Eachel  ?  " 
demanded  the  ragged  child  in  answer,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  taller  lady  behind. 

"I'm  sorry,"  faltered  Eachel, her  cheeks  all 
in  a  glow.  "I  didn't  know  anybody  would 
hear ;  I  won't  again." 

"  Nobody  minds,"  said  Miss  Penny.  *•' Don't 
be  frightened.  This  lady  likes  it  very  much. 
Tell  me  what  made  you  come  to  such  a  place 
to  sing  hymns.     It  isn't  Sunday." 

"I  don't  sing  only  Sunday,"  said  Eachel,  a 
little  wonderingly.  "  But  mother  don't  often 
like  us  to  be  in  this  lane  ;  only  to-day  the  girls 
are  all  gone  off  to  see  the  show,  and  mother 
let  me  bring  Sue  and  Nell  here  for  a  bit, 
'cause  it  was  quiet ;  and  Judy  came  up  too, 
and  I  thought  I'd  sing." 

"  What  show  ?  "  asked  Miss  Penny. 

"  It's  a  club,  and  there's  flags,"  said  Eachel. 

"  Didn't  you  want  to  go  too  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Eachel  quietly. 

"  You  odd  child,"  said  Miss  Penny,  smiling. 
"  Now  look  here,  the  oftener  you  can  come  and 
sing  at  our  gate  the  better." 

Eachel  shook  her  head. 

"The  lane's  mostly  got  all  the  children 
running  about,"  she  said. 

"And  they  wouldn't  appreciate  your  sing- 
ing, I  suppose.  What  makes  you  like  to  do  it 
so  much?" 

"  She  said  it  'ud  make  us  forget  we  was 
so  hungry,"  said  little  six-year-old  Nell. 

"  Hungry  ! "  repeated  Miss  Eveleigh,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time.  "  Give  the  children  some 
bread  and  butter.  Miss  Penny." 

"  Come  along,"  said  Miss  Penny,  nothing 
loth.  And  as  the  four  followed  timidly  to  the 
house.  Miss  Eveleigh  walked  a  little  apart 
with  her  eyes  as  usual  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
She  did  not  look  up  or  make  any  remarks  un- 
til two  substantial  plates  of  bread  and  butter 
had  been  supplied  and  disposed  of.  Then  she 
beckoned  to  Eachel  to  come  nearer. 

"  Miss  Penny,  the  others  may  go." 

"  Yery  well.  Miss  Eveleigh,  I'll  take  them 
to  the  door,  and  come  back  for  Eachel." 

Eachel  felt  rather  alarmed  at  being  loft 
alone  with  this  strange  and  sorrowful-looking 
lady.  She  stood  quietly  in  front  of  her ;  and 
suddenly  Miss  Eveleigh  looked  up  and  said, — 


"  You  must  sing  me  that  hymn  again  some 
day." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Eachel,  in  a  low  voice, 
hoping  it  would  not  be  yet. 

"  Sing  some  of  the  third  verse  to  me  now.'* 

Eachel  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began, — 

*'  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want ; 
More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh.  *'  Can 
you  say  those  words  really,  Eachel  ?  Answer 
me  the  truth." 

It  was  a  hard  moment  for  little  Eachel.  She 
was  shy  and  timid,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
explain  herself,  almost  afraid  to  speak,  and 
yet  still  more  afraid  to  keep  quite  silent,  for 
that  would  have  been  wrong. 

"  Father  and  I  want  Him  most,*'  she 
whispered. 

"  There's  a  verse  in  the  Bible  like  it," 
observed  Miss  Eveleigh  slowly.  " '  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee." 
I  never  could  say  that  verse,  little  Eachel^ 
and  I  could  not  sing  your  hymn.  Do  you 
think  you  could,  if  God  took  away  from  vou 
your  father,  and  mother,  and  sisters,  and 
everybody?" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  He  won't,"  broke  out  Eachel 
in  a  dismayed  tone. 

"He  took  mine,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh, — 
"father  and  mother  and  brother, — till  no- 
body was  left  me.  But  Christ  is  not  '  more 
than  all '  to  me,  Eachel.  Would  He  be  to 
you  ?  " 

It  was  almost  a  cruel  question  to  ask  of 
the  child,  who  had  never  even  dreamt  of 
such  possible  trouble.  It  might  have  shaken 
for  a  while  her  simple  faith — only  it  did 
not.  Eachel  looked  up  wonderingly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  tears  rushed  to  her  wide- 
open  eyes. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh.  "You 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  child.  How 
came  you  all  to  be  so  hungry  to-day  ?  " 

"  Father's  out  of  work,"  said  Eachel,  with 
a  wistful  look,  as  if  she  felt  that  the  last 
subject  had  not  been  rightly  disposed  of. 

"What  is  his  work  ?  " 

"He's  been  a  gardener,"  said  Eachel.  "But 
nobody  don't  seem  to  want  a  gardener.    And 
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mother's  got  a  cough;  and  we  don't  know 
what  to  do,  'cause  there's  nothmg  more  in 
the  house." 

"And  so  you  came  out  to  sing  by  way  of 
comforting  yourself,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh. 
"Those  were  strange  words  to  sing  when 
you  wanted  many  things,  Rachel." 

Eachel  lifted  her  eyes  quickly,  longing 
to  say  something. 

"Well,  child?" 

"I'm  sure,  please  ma'am,  I  wanted   Him 

Rachel  was  very  much  moved,  and  so  was 
thelady.  "Why,  why?"  she  asked.  "Didn't 
you  need  food  very  much  ?  Wouldn't  you, 
rather  than  anything,  have  your  father  find 
work?" 

One  moment's  pause,  and  then  the  pent-up 
torrent  came;  and  the  child's  quick  breathing 
broke  into  tears  and  sobs  unrestrained. 

"I  do  love  Him  best.  I  do  want  Him  most. 
And  He  does  take  care  of  me.  He  don't 
leave  me  hungry  long;  and  if  He  did,  He 
loves  me  ever  so.  Oh,  please,  mayn't  I  go 
home  ?  " 

Did  the  child  shrink  from  remaining  with 
one  who  seemed  to  understand  and  care  so 
little  for  Him  who  was  all  in  all  to  her  childish 
heart?  Miss  Eveleigh  perhaps  thought  so, 
for  a  shade  of  pain  crept  over  her  face. 

"  You  shall  go,  little  Rachel.  Here  comes 
Miss  Penny,  to  show  you  the  way.  But  see 
me  again.  I  will  not  talk  like  that  to  you 
any  more.     Good  bye." 

Rachel  curtsied,  and  was  taken  away  by 
Miss  Penny.  Miss  Eveleigh  sat  in  her  old 
posture  of  dreamy  thought.  She  spoke  no 
more  than  usual  that  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  Miss  Penny's  cheerful  remarks  were 
almost  unheard  by  her.  Bat  again  and 
again  her  lips  might  have  been  seen  to  move^ 
as  she  murmured  inaudibly  the  words, — 

"  '  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want ; 
More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find.' " 

There  each  time  she  paused.  "  No,  I  don't 
find  it  so  yet.  I  wish  I  could.  There  is 
something  in  which  little  Rachel  is  beyond 
me." 

"Miss  Eveleigh,  did  you  ask  that  child's 
surname  ?  "  asked  Miss  Penny. 

"No." 


"I  did.  It  is  Witherby,  and  her  father 
seems  sorely  in  need  of  work.  Couldn't  you 
give  him  some  employment  in  the  garden  ? 
The  little  things  are  so  evidently  well  brought 
up,  that  he  must  be  an  honest  and  well- 
meaning  man,  to  say  the  least.  Old  Walters 
is  less  up  to  the  work  than  ever  this  year, 
and  would  be  thankful  to  retire,  now  his 
daughter  has  come  to  live  with  him." 

"  Would  he  ?  "  said  Miss  Eveleigh. 

"  Why,  the  poor  old  man  nearly  breaks  his 
back  every  time  he  has  to  tie  up  a  carnation. 
He  only  keeps  on  because  he  has  such  a 
dread  of  putting  you  to  inconvenience.  I 
should  inquire  about  this  Witherby,  if  I 
were  you,  for  the  garden  is  literally  going  to 
ruin." 

And  though  Miss  Eveleigh  made  no  an- 
swer, the  suggestion  did  not  fall  to  the  ground. 
A  week  had  not  elapsed  before  Jacob  Witherby 
was  established  on  trial  as  gardener  at  the 
Elms. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

GOSSIPING  S. 

"  That  is  a  nice  little  girl  of  yours,  Witherby," 
said  Miss  Penny. 

It  was  Jacob's  first  day  of  work  in  the 
garden — a  soft  sunshiny  spring  day,  good 
alike  for  rheumatism  and  low  spirits.  Jacob's 
spirits  were  anything  but  low  that  day.  He 
could  have  sung  aloud  with  joyful  thankful- 
ness to  find  himself  no  longer  an  idle  man. 
And  if  his  limbs  gave  an  occasional  twinge, 
still  he  found  himself  much  stronger  than  in 
the  cold  weather. 

Miss  Eveleigh  was  sitting  dejectedly  on 
the  green  garden  seat  near  at  hand;  and 
Jacob  cast  more  than  one  passing  glance  of 
sympathy  towards  his  new  employer's  bent 
head  and  pallid  face.  Bright  Miss  Penny 
stood  upon  the  grass  near,  giving  sundry 
directions  and  pieces  of  advice,  all  of  which 
received  Jacob's  best  attention. 

"That's  a  nice  little  girl  of  yours,  Witherby," 
she  said,  breaking  suddenly  into  a  fresh 
subject. 

"  She's  a  main  good  one, — thank  ye  kindly, 
ma'am,  for  noticing  her,"  said  Jacob.  "If 
it's  Rachel  you  mean." 

"Yes,  Rachel  was  the  one  who  sang.    Miss 
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Eveleigh,  didn't  you  want  to  ask  Witherby 
about  that  nice  little  Kacbel  ?  " 

Miss  Eveleigh.  made  a  sort  of  uncertain 
motion  of  assent,  and  Jacob  moved  nearer, 
while  Miss  Penny  tripped  away  elsewhere. 
Jacob  waited,  but  no  remarks  came  at  first. 

**  Would  you  please  that  I  should  go  on 
with  my  work,  ma'am  ? "  asked  Jacob  at 
length. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh,  rousing  herself. 
"I  am  forgetting.  Eachel  must  come  and 
see  me.  Did  she  tell  you  about  our  little 
talk?" 

Jacob  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment. 

"  Rachie's  but  a  child,"  he  said  in  apology. 
**  Maybe  she  hadn't  ought ;  but  she  did  say  it 
all  out.    Rachie  tells  me  'most  everything." 

"  Did  you  teach  her  that  hymn  .P  " 

"No,  ma'am,  she's  learnt  it  a  good  while 
ago." 

*'Do  you  and  she  feel  alike?  Rachel  said 
you  did." 

Jacob  thought  over  the  question  for  a 
moment.  He  knew  what  it  meant ;  but  he 
was  not  always  a  ready  man  at  an  answer. 
She  had  not  to  wait  long,  however. 

"I've  knowed  what  it  is  to  have  good 
friends,"  he  said  slowly ;  "  but  I  never  had 
one  like  to  the  best  of  all,  my  Lord  and 
Master  above.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  speak- 
ing so  plain,  ma'am." 

**I  wish  you  to  speak  plainly.  Is  Christ 
your  one  desire — odl  your  need?  If  you  had 
to  part  with  all  you  love ;  as  I  have  done " 

She  was  almost  too  agitated  to  speak  for  a 
moment,  but  then  added, — 

"  You  understand  me.  Ml  are  gone,  with 
me.    How  would  it  be  with  you  ?  " 

"A  man  daren't  speak  of  strength  nor 
patience  till  he's  tried,"  said  Jacob.  "But 
I've  been  on  the  borders  of  parting  this 
winter,  leaving  'em  all ;  and  He  was  dearest 
to  me  then.  And  awhile  back  we  seemed 
going  down  and  down,  till  I  didn't  know 
where  things  'd  stop ;  but  the  trouble  made 
Him  seem  a  deal  nearer." 

"  Then  it  is  reality  with  you,"  said  Miss 
Eveleigh  calmly.  "  Troubles  drive  me  farther 
from  Him.  I  do  not  think  I  know  Him  as  you 
and  Rachel  do.  Now  you  may  go  on  with 
your  work." 

Jacob  could  say  no  more — wish  as  he  might 


to  do  so.  But  if  he  could  not  speak  he  could 
pray;  and  many  times  that  day,  while  dig- 
ging, or  hoeing,  or  tending  neglected  plants, 
he  prayed  with  quiet  earnestness  that  peace 
might  come  to  the  poor  lady's  troubled  heart. 

What  a  bright  welcome  home  there  was 
that  evening  for  Jacob  !  He  had  not  known 
such  a  one  for  many  a  day.  And  yet  the 
cottage  bore  marks  of  the  last  few  months' 
privations;  for  some  of  the  furniture  was 
gone,  and  everything  ornamental  had  been 
swept  away,  and  Dorothy  and  the  children  all 
looked  more  or  less  pinched  and  thin  and 
wan.  But  they  smiled  right  cheerily  round 
the  table  again;  for  now  that  'father'  was 
once  more  in  work,  it  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing must  go  straight. 

"Father,  what's  the  lady  like?"  asked 
Ruth.  "  I  can't  get  a  bit  out  of  Rachie,  she's 
so  close." 

"  Rachie  isn't  a  gossip,"  said  Dorothy,  who 
appeared  very  happy. 

"  No  more  am  I,  mother;  but  I  do  like  to 
know  about  folks.  Father,  is  it  true,  all  I 
heard ;  and  is  the  lady  not  right  in  the  head  ?" 

"  If  you're  nob  a  gossip  yet,  you're  on  the 
high  road  to  becoming  one,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  It's  time  you  were  warned,  Ruth.  What 
does  it  matter  to  us  about  the  lady's  head,  so 
long  as  she  pays  father's  wages  regular? 
Do  give  us  a  bit  of  peace  this  evening  from 
your  tongue." 

Ruth's  good-nature  and  her  shallow  chatter 
were  alike  persistent.  Jacob,  however,  inter- 
posed here : — 

"  Ruthie,  you'll  speak  of  the  lady  in  a 
gentler  way,  I'm  hoping,  when  you  know  the 
truth.  Just  put  out  of  your  head  all  the 
nonsense  you've  heard.  She's  a  poor  sorrow- 
ing one,  that's  lost  everybody  she  loved  in 
the  world.  Poor  master  himself  wasn't 
kinder  to  me  than  she  is.  But  she  don't  say 
a  great  deal — seems  like  as  if  she  hadn't 
heart  for  it.  Miss  Penny,  the  lady  as  lives 
with  her,  she  told  me  Miss  Eveleigh  hadn't 
nobody  left  belonging  to  her;  and  she'd 
grieved  till  she'd  got  into  this  state  of  caring 
for  nothing.  We're  going  to  try  between  us 
if  we  can't  interest  her  a  bit  in  the  garden. 
Seems  to  me,  though,  the  best  of  all  we  can 
do  is  to  pray  for  her.  Leastways  that's  a 
deal  better  than  talk,  Ruthie." 
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Kuth  hung  her  bead  and  looked  somewhat 
abashed. 

"  But,  you  see,  I  didn't  know  all  that, 
father." 

"  But  jou  might  have  guessed  Nancy  Dix 
wouldn't  be  like  to  know  much  of  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  And  what's  more,  Euthie," — 
Jacob  spoke  firmly  here, — "  I'll  have  you  know 
one  thing.  If  ever  I  speak  of  a  thing  I've 
seen  or  heard  yonder  in  the  house  or  garden 
where  I  work,  it  isn't  to  go  no  further  than 
ourselves.  If  I  find  I  can't  trust  you,  I'll 
take  mighty  good  care  never  to  speak  such  a 
word  before  you;  but  I'd  be  sorry  for  that  too. 
I'll  have  to  do  it,  though,  if  you  don't  look 
out,  my  girl.  I'm  Miss  Eveleigh's  servant 
now;  for  my  work  is  to  serve  her;  and  there's 
scarce  a  thing  I  hate  like  to  servants  gossip- 
ing over  their  masters'  and  mistresses'  con- 
cerns. I've  a  mind  to  be  faithful,  God  helping 
me,  in  things  which  are  little  as  well  as  big, 
and  I  don't  count  tliat  faithful.  It  don't 
seem  to  me  honourable." 

"I'll  take  care,  father,"  said  Euth,  in  a 
more  subdued  tone  than  usual. 

Tea  went  on  merrily  after  this  beginning; 
and  presently  the  two  little  ones  climbed  to 
their  old  places  on  Jacob's  knee,  and  made  him 
tell  stories  till  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to 
bed.  Euth  washed  up  the  tea-things  and  chat- 
tered briskly  about  her  doings  in  school; 
and  Tom  had  something  to  say  on  the  same 
score,  for  his  master  had  bestowed  upon  him 
especial  praise  that  day,  on  account  of  his 
diligence;  and  honest  Tom  blushed  like  a 
peony  with  pleasure,  as  he  gave  a  moderate 
report  of  what  had  been  said.  And  then  the 
two  elder  girls  put  the  two  younger  ones  to 
bed;  and  when  they  came  down  again, 
Dorothy  bade  Euth  help  her  with  some  mend- 
ing. She  said  nothing  to  Eachel,  however ;  for 
Eachel  had  been  working  already  a  good 
deal  of  her  own  free  will  that  day;  so  Jacob 
beckoned  to  his  younger  girl  and  they  went 
out  for  a  little  turn  in  the  bit  of  garden  at 
the  back. 

"What  a  lovely  evening  it  was.  The  sun 
had  gone  down,  but  a  glow  of  crimson  colour 
shone  still  through  the  air,  and  some  dull 
red  clouds  were  piled  together  on  the  western 
horizon.  Overhead  the  sky  was  clear  blue, 
freckled  with  white,  and  every  tree  around 


was  bursting  into  leaf.  A  little  murmur  of 
voices  came  softly  past,  broken  now  and  then 
by  a  child's  shrill  laughter  in  the  distance, 
or  by  some  angry  tones  next  door.  Eachel 
did  not  like  to  hear  those  tones.  The  harsh 
sounds  seemed  so  out  of  agreement  with  the 
fair  quiet  evening. 

"  Father,  I  wish  nobody'd  ever  be  vexed," 
she  said. 

"  So  do  T,  Eachie.  I  do  love  peaceable- 
ness." 

"  It's  Mrs.  Cox,"  said  Eachel.  "  I  get  to 
know,  because  I  hear  her  so  often.  And  last 
night  Mrs.  Callaghan  was  beating  Judy, 
and  Judy  did  cry  so,  I  didn't  know  how  to 
bear  it." 

"  A  poor  little  weakly  thing  like  that !  It's 
a  shame,"  said  Jacob.  *'  And  they  do  say 
the  child  isn't  her  own  at  all,  but  a  little 
orphan  as  she  took  up.  I'm  afraid  it  wasn't 
much  out  of  kindness.  She  used  to  take  her 
out  begging,  and  have  more  given  her 
through  the  child's  ways;  but  Judy's  getting 
bigger  now,  and  I  doubt  me  Mrs.  Callaghan 
finds  her  a  bit  in  the  way." 

"  Mother's  sorry  for  Judy  now,"  said 
Eachel;  "and  she  don't  mind  me  knowing 
her.  I've  told  Judy  she  mustn't  ever  steal, 
or  lie,  or  say  bad  words,  or  mother  won't  let 
me  be  with  her.  And  I  do  think  she  is  try- 
ing. And  I'm  teaching  her  a  little  bit  of — of 
things  I  know,  father,  about  the  Lord  Jesus." 

"  That's  right,  Eachie." 

And  they  took  a  turn  in  silence. 

"  It's  good  to  think  you've  work  again," 
said  Eachel,  with  a  sigh  of  content. 

"Ay, — it  is  good,  Eachie.  I  didn't  half 
know  what  a  burden  I'd  been  bearing  lately, 
till  now  it's  gone.  I  was  wondering  what 
next  to  part  with,  so  as  to  get  together  the 
rent." 

"  It  isn't  so  nice  here  as  in  the  old  house,'' 
said  Eachel.  "  But  it  seems  as  if  we'd  do 
now.  Father,  we've  had  to  be  patient, 
haven't  we  ?  " 

"There's  been  need  of  patience,"  said 
Jacob.  "  Maybe  there'll  be  need  again  soon. 
There's  mostly  a  deal  of  need  of  that  sort  in 
this  life.  One  way  or  another,  we're  like  to 
have  need  of  it  till  the  end." 

"  Only  it's  worse  sometimes  than  others," 
said  Eachel. 
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••  That  scolding  now  !  "  said  Jacob,  as  the 
angry  tones  next  door  grew  louder.  "  Why 
can't  folks  be  at  peace  a  beautiful  evening 
like  this  ?  I've  need  of  patience  there,  Eachie. 
I  do  love  things  to  be  quiet." 

"  Isn't  it  good  that  you  have  such  a  quiet 
garden  to  work  in  all  day?"  saidE/achel;  and 
he  smiled. 

"Ay,  and  I  didn't  mean  to  grumble 
neithei'.  But  it  seems  to  me,  the  more  we 
learn  to  hate  sin  and  wrong,  the  more  need 

{To  he  CO 


of  patience  there  is  in  passing  through  this 
vs^orld,  all  in  the  midst  of  them.  It'll  bo 
different  by-and-by.  But  we've  got  to  wait 
patiently.  I  wonder  if  tliafs  something  of 
what  is  meant  when  the  Bible  speaks  of  'the 
patience  of  Jesus.' " 

"  That's  what  we've  got  to  learn  from  Him, 
I  s'pose,"  said  little  Eachel  softly.  *'  Bat  I 
feel  a  deal  more  like  singing  to-night,  father, 
than  like  sitting  down  to  be  patient." 

•  tinned.) 


Coo  ©Kr  to  Slap  prapersi* 

[These  verse=?  embody  words  really  spoken  by  a  little  girl  to  her  mother.  It  may  be,  the 
arrow  of  conviction  from  "  the  bow  drawn  at  a  venture  "  may  reach  some  loving  parents' 
hearts,  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  teach  their  children  hy  exami^le  that  they  have  a  Father 
in  Heaven  who  hears  and  answers  prayer. — Editor  of  Home  Words.'] 

H,  Mother,"  says  she,  as  she  and  I  were  going  one  night  upstairs — 
"  Amn't  I  old  enough,"  she  says,  "to  give  up  saying  my  prayers  ? 
For  I've  been  seven  such  a  long  time  now,  I  think  I'll  be  eight  very  soon, 
And  it's  long  since  I've  had  a  knife  and  a  fork,  and  given  over  using  a  spoon." 

"  Why,  what  dost  thou  mean  by  such  talk  ?  "  I  said ;  and  she  tarns  on  me  her  eyes, 
And  gives  me  a  look  quite  innocent,  and  yet  as  wise  as  wise ; 

•'  Why,  mother,"  she  says,  "  there's  a  lot  of  things,  like  saying  'I  will '  and  '  I  w'on't,' 
That  children  are  always  bid  to  mind,  and  that  bigger  people  don't. 

"  And  brothers,  when  they  were  as  young  as  me,  wore  their  little  frocks  instead 
Of  coats  and  trousers,  and  little  ones  are  sent  off  soon  to  bed. 
And  sent  to  learn  our  A  B  ab  ;  and  I  thought  that  saying  one's  prayers 
Was  just  like  these — for  I  never  see  any  grown-up  folhs  say  theirs''' 

"Oh  bairn,"  I  said,  "have  done  with  thy  talk,"  for  each  word  w^as  like  a  knife; 

"  Of  lessons  thou'st  given  thy  mother  one  that'll  last  her  all  her  life  ; " 

And  I  knelt  down  beside  her  little  bed,  and  all  that  I  could  say 

Was  just  "  Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven,"  and  "  Lord,  teach  me  how  to  pray." 

"  And  pardon,"  I  said,  "  a  sinner's  heart,  that  comes  to  Thee  on  her  knees, 
And  pardon  her  ways  that's  been  blind  so  long  that  it's  only  now  she  sees ; 
And  pardon,"  I  said,  "  a  sinner's  life,  and  give  her  Thy  grace  to  mend, 
And  be  Thou  to  me,  and  be  Thou  to  mine,  a  Saviour  and  a  Friend." 

Dora  Greenwell.* 


•  From  "  Songs  of  Salvation  "  (London  :  Strahan  &  Co.). 
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EFOEE  tho  Prince  of 
Wales  selected  Sand- 
ringham  as  his  resi- 
dence, few  parts  of  Eng- 
land were  less  known 
than  this  north-west 
corner  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  Wolferton,  the 
nearest  railway  station,  is  a  most  primitive 
little  stopping-place.  There  are  no  convey- 
ances to  be  obtained  nearer  than  Lynn,  which 
is  eight  miles  off.  The  walk,  however,  is  very 
pretty.  Half  a  mile  from  the  station  the 
road  climbs  a  hill,  the  altitude  of  which  is 
quite  remarkable  for  Norfolk.  From  the  top 
of  this  hill  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

On  every  side  are  to  be  seen  signs  of  the 
improvements  effected  by  the  Prince.  The 
well-arranged  plantations,  the  neat  rustic 
palings,  the  well-kept  roads  and  footpaths, 
all  denote  wealth  judiciously  expended. 
Presently  the  traveller  sees  the  pretty  tower 
of  the  little  old  church  of  Sandringham, 
with  its  flag  floating  in  the  breeze  ;  then  the 
western  fa9ade  of  Sandringham  Hall  becomes 
visible  through  the  fine  trees  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  and  at  last  the  lodge  and  gates  are 
reached. 

Opposite  the  tower  of  the  church  (of  which 
W3  give  an  engraving),  and  overshadowed 
by    two     fine     trees,    stands     the    ivy- clad 


Rectory  House,  and  a  little  below  this  is  the 
School-house,  erected  and  s  tipper  ted  by  the 
Prince.  It  is  a  neat  little  building  in  the 
modern  Gothic  style,  constructed  of  iron- 
stone, with  dressings  of  white  brick.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  schoolroom  with  an  open 
timber  roof,  apartments  for  the  mistress,  etc. 
Two  or  three  cottages,  built  in  the  same  neat 
style,  compose  the  whole  village  of  Sandring- 
ham. 

The  best  view  of  Sandringham  Hall  is  from 
the  path  leading  from  the  churchyard  to  the 
hall.  It  is  a  handsome  and  dignified  building, 
constructed  of  red  brick  and  stone  in  the 
style  of  James  I.  The  whole  has  been  erected 
at  the  cost  of  the  Prince,  as  the  house  which 
originally  stood  on  this  site  was  found  to  be 
in  a  ruinous  state.  In  addition  to  the  Hall 
itself,  very  extensive  stables,  lodges,  labourers' 
cottages,  and  other  adjuncts  to  a  great  country 
house,  have  also  been  constructed. 

Sandringham  and  its  rural  church  will  ever 
be  associated  with  remembrances  of  that 
period  of  national  anxiety  and  prayer  when 
our  Royal  Prince  was  "nigh  unto  death." 
Long  may  the  royal  dwelling  be  blessed  with 
health  and  all  that  serves  to  constitute  for 
Prince  and  peasant  a  Happy  English  Home : — 

' '  A  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest — 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest." 

TuE  Editor. 


(Setirge  iMoore,  i\)t  Cfirieitiau  iMercfiant- 


wealth 


{See  Portrait, 
CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY   LIFE. 

HE  name  of  George  Moore 
will  nqt  soon  be  forgotten, 
as     "  a     simple,     earnest- 
hearted     servant     of     our 
Lord    Jesus    Christ,    who 
devoted  his  clear  head  and  his 
mighty  energy  and  the  princely 
which    he    by   his   own    power   and 


Page  50.) 

industry  and  God's  blessing  upon  them  had 
earned,  to  the  furtherance  of  godliness  and 
the  welfare  of  his  brethren."  *  Good  men 
die,  but  their  memory  is  cherished — 

"  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust." 

Their  example  also  is  emulated;  so  that 
the  world  is  still  their  debtor  when  in  God's 
providence  they  themselves  "  rest  from  their 
labours."    Many  a  resolve,  we  doubt  not,  was 
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formed  by  other  "London  merchant  princes" 
when  the  intelligence  of  George  Moore's 
death  reached  them :  "  We  will  try  to  walk 
in  his  steps."  For  the  happiness'  sake  of 
the  thousands  who  will  miss  as  well  as  mourn 
their  beneficent  friend,  let  us  hope  these  re- 
solves will  all  be  wrought  into  the  life  that 
speaks,  the  life  that  is  blessed,  and  therefore 
Messes  others. 

George  Moore,  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word, — the  sense  which  does  not  ignore  the 
Divine  Providence,  the — 

"  Divinity  that  shapes  onr  ends, 
Bough  hew  them  how  we  will,"  — 

was  a  self-made  man.  He  derived  from  his 
parents  the  inheritance  of  an  honest  name 
and  industrious  habits  ;  and  these  talents, 
the  most  precious  after  all,  he  turned  to  the 
best  account,  and  through  them  in  the  end 
he  achieved  the  noble  position  which  he 
occupied  for  so  many  years.  His  father  was 
a  yeoman  (or  farmer  cultivating  his  own 
small  estate)  at  Mealsgate,  near  Wigton :  and 
there — far  away  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  England,  where  the  Cumberland  hills  slope 
down  towards  the  Solway  Firth — George  was 
born,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1806,  the  second  son 
in  a  family  of  five  children,  three  boys  and 
two  girls,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
still  owns  and  cultivates  the  paternal  acres. 

The  influence  of  such  homes,  where  the 
sense  of  English  freedom  is  enjoyed  in  its 
amplest  form,  and  where  industry  serves  for 
the  supply  of  every  real  want,  and  secures 
every  natural  and  rational  enjoyment,  is  well 
described  by  Mrs.  Hemans  : — 

♦'  The  free  fair  homes  of  England, 
Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 
To  guard  Qach  haUowed  wall. 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 
And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 
Its  country  and  its  God," 

Very  few  men  have  felt  more  of  this  home 
influence  than  did  Mr.  George  Moore.  He 
left  at  a  very  early  age  for  the  busy  world  of 
London,  but  his  heart  was  ever  in  Cumber- 
land; it  was  "home,  sweet  home;"  and 
when  success  crowned  his  enterprises,  and 
gave  him  the  means  and  the  right  to  enjoy 


his  well-earned  rest,  he  yielded  himself  fuUy 
to  the  delight  of  ministering  to  the  interests 
of  his  own  country-folk,  throwing  himself 
heartily  into  all  schemes  for  local  improve- 
ment, aiding  and  encouraging  all  educational 
enterprises,  and  maintaining  at  his  own 
charges,  and  stimulating  by  his  hearty  and 
genial  personal  intercourse  and  influence,  a 
corps  of  Town  and  Village  Missionaries  and 
Bible  Colporteurs,  by  whom  the  Gospel  of 
the  Grace  of  God  was  carried  into  the  homes 
of  the  people  of  his  beloved  native  county. 

As  the  boy  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
put  to  school  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Bolton  Gate.  But  seventy  years  ago  the 
village  school  was  of  a  very  primitive  charac- 
ter. The  master  was  often  a  man  of  but 
little  education,  and  perhaps  even  less  special 
aptitude  for  his  vocation,  being  frequently  put 
to  teaching  either  because  of  some  physical 
infirmity,  or  because  he  was  unfit  for  any 
other  occupation,  and  having  a  stronger 
predilection  for  a  pint  at  the  neighbouring 
public-house  than  for  imparting  instruction 
to  his  scholars.  The  Bolton  school  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  others ; 
some  smattering  of  /'  the  three  R's  "  was  of 
course  given  to  the  pupils;  but,  as  Mr. 
Moore  used  to  remark  in  later  years,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  their  under- 
standing, and  many  of  them  left  school  but 
little  better  informed  than  they  were  when 
they  entered.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
young  Moore  made  the  best  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. School-fellows,  still  living,  re- 
member him  as  a  precocious  boy,  of  restless 
energy,  both  in  school  and  at  play,  and 
excelling  his  companions  in  both ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  proverb 
that  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  these 
characteristics  he  retained  through  life. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Messenger,  a  draper  at  Wigton, 
where  he  soon  showed  such  an  aptitude  for 
business,  and  proved  so  trustworthy,  that  his 
master  put  him  prominently  forward. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  disappointment  when 
so  useful  a  young  man  announced  his  wish 
to  proceed  to  London ;  but  George  Moore 
always  held  that  "  those  who  wish  to  rise 
must  aim  high,  and  that  those  who  looked 
low  would  remain  low,"  and  a  little  country 
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town  with  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  afforded 
such  small  opportunities  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambitious  spirit,  that  he  was  not  long 
in  deciding  upon  the  change.  His  step- 
mother warmly  entered  into  his'views,  and 
through  her  influence  a  modest  situation  was 
soon  obtained  for  him  with  the  retail  firm 
of  Messrs.  Mint,  Eay,  Nicholson  &  Co.,  of 
Grafton  House,  Soho,  one  of  the  members  of 
which  was  connected  with  his  native  county. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

COMMERCIAL    LIFE. 

In  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  George 
Moore  made  his  first  appearance  in  London, 
a  smart,  active  young  fellow,  with  perhaps 
a  little  more  than  the  traditional  half-crown 
in  his  pocket,  but  nevertheless  with  a  purse 
that  was,  if  anything,  rather  lighter  than  his 
heart.  The  shop  in  which  he  was  placed  had 
a  high  reputation  ;  but  the  year  we  have 
mentioned  was  marked  by  a  financial  panic 
that  necessarily  had  its  effect  upon  all  kinds 
of  trade,  and  he  had  not  been  long  behind  a 
London  counter  before  his  ambition  began 
to  yearn  for  a  still  wider  sphere  of  activity. 
The  retail  trade  was  too  slow  for  him;  his 
dreams  had  been  of  great  enterprise  and 
large  dealings,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  was  to 
get  on  in  the  world  he  must  acquire  a  footing 
in  some  wholesale  house ;  and  accordingly 
he  once  more  made  up  his  mind  to  seek 
another  change. 

In  this  resolution  he  was  strengthened  by 
a  romantic  incident  which  has  frequently  been 
mentioned  in  public,  and  which  we  need  not 
therefore  hesitate  to  repeat  here.  One  day, 
soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
Grafton  House,  Mrs.  Ray,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  principals,  entered  the  shop,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
young  lady  at  once  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  country 
lad.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  on 
his  part — a  love  that  carried  with  it  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  power,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  conquer  what,  to  many,  might, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  seemed  to  be 
insuperable  obstacles.  "  If  ever  I  marry,'' 
said  the  young  shopman  to  one  of  his  fellows 


when  the  lady  had  departed,  "that  girl  shall 
be  my  wife."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  for 
many  years  that  resolve  remained  registered 
in  his  heart  as  the  expi'cssion  of  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, that  it  proved  a  great  incentive  to  ex- 
ertion, and  that  in  the  end  it  was  auspiciously 
fulfilled  by  the  prosperous  city  merchant 
being  united- in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
his  first  London  employer. 

Young  Moore's  desire  for  employment  in  a 
wholesale  establishment  was  generously  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Ray,  who  kindly  used  his 
influence,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing him  a  situation  with  Messrs.  Fisher,  of 
Watling  Street,  then  regarded  as  the  first 
house  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  With  that 
firm  he  began  his  career  in  the  wholesale 
department  of  trade,  as  a  warehouseman  with 
a  salary  of  £40  a  year ;  but  before  he  was 
twenty-one  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
town  traveller.  His  whole  interest  was  now 
concentrated  upon  the  work  going  on  around 
him ;  he  was  not  fully  satisfied  until  he  had 
mastered  the  details,  not  of  his  own  depart- 
ment only,  but  of  every  other  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  obtaining  information  about;  for  he 
still  kept  before  him  his  favourite »  motto, 
"aim  high,"  and  he  was  convinced  that  his 
only  hope  of  success  lay  in  knowing  as  much 
about  his  business  as  anybody  else.  "I  imll 
rise,"  was  the  reflection  always  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  London  traveller, 
with  his  humble  salary  ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose. 

His  employers  soon  found  that  Moore's 
orders  exceeded  in  number  and  amount  those 
of  any  of  their  other  travellers,  and  they  were 
not  slow  in  recognizing  his  services  and  turn- 
ing them  to  better  account.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  the  best  "country  ground"  visited 
by  the  firm  became  vacant,  and  the  successful 
young  town  traveller  was  sent  out  to  occupy  it. 

In  his  new  sphere  he  proved  himself  more 
than  equal  to  his  work.  His  reputation  as  a 
pushing  salesman  at  once  spread.  He  was 
talked  about  in  all  the  commercial  rooms ; 
and  among  the  tradesmen  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  and  the  large  towns  of  the  North, 
he  was  always  welcomed  as  one  to  whom 
orders  could  be  entrusted  with  the  certainty 
of  being  executed  with  the  greatest  possible 
despatch. 
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But  he  bore  his  honours  very  modestly, 
and  was  not  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  puff 
of  praise.  "  It  is  the  lace,  not  the  seller  of  it, 
that  docs  the  work,"  he  was  wont  to  say; 
"people  can't  do  without  Fisher's  goods,  and 
I  only  supply  their  wants."  Yet  he  always 
took  care  to  be  on  the  spot  when  goods  were 
wanted. 

In  those  days,  it  must  be  remembered, 
there  were  no  railways.  The  coach  was  the 
only  public  conveyance;  and  between  many 
places  coaches  ran  only  once  a  day,  and  in 
some  instances  less  frequently.  Nowadays, 
if  a  traveller  does  not  finish  up  his  work  at 
night,  he  can  still  put  in  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  morning  and  reach  his  next  station  by 
the  middle  of  the  day;  but  such  a  delay,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  meant  the  loss  of  a  day, 
and  perhaps  more.  In  after  years  Mr.  Moore 
used  often  to  relate  how,  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  taking  orders,  he  has  sat  up  all  night 
packing  his  goods,  and  then  rushed  off  by 
the  early  coach  next  morning,  rather  than 
lose  a  moment  of  time  unnecessarily;  and 
happily  for  him  the  "flesh"  in  his  case  proved 
as  strong  as  the  '*  spirit,"  and  he  was  able  to 
bear  the  strain. 

A  turning  point  in  his  career  occurred  soon 
after.     A  traveller  who  represented  the  com- 


paratively new  house  of  Groucock,  Copestake, 
&  Co ,  then  struggling  into  existence,  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination exhibited  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  con- 
sidered it  so  hopeless  to  struggle  against 
such  an  intrepid  opponent,  that  he  in- 
duced his  employers  to  try  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  with  him.  Mr.  Moore 
was  offered  a  considerable  increase  of  salary 
if  he  would  transfer  his  services  to  the 
new  house;  but  the  offer  was  more  than 
once  declined. 

At  length  Mr.  Groucock  offered  him  as 
much  as  £500  a  year  if  he  would  become 
their  traveller.  An  advance  of  salary  from 
£150  to  £500  a  year  was,  of  course,  very 
tempting ;  but  at  this  time  Mr.  Moore  knew 
pretty  well  what  he  was  worth,  and  he  firmly 
announced  his  decision  of  making  no  change 
except  upon  the  condition  of  a  partnership. 
At  this  proposition  the  firm  hesitated  for 
a  time ;  but  they  ultimately  accepted  Mr. 
Moore's  own  terms. 

A  strong  personal  attachment  sprung  up 
between  the  old  partners  and  their  new 
colleague — an  attachment  that  ripened  with 
years ;  and  Mr.  Moore  has  often  been  heard  to 
say  that  no  man  could  have  been  more  happy 
in  his  partners  than  himself. 


\To  he  continued.) 


"ITOT  YOUR  OWN." 


OT  your  own  ! "  but  His  ye  are, 
Whohy.<:h  paid aprice  untold 
For  your  life,  exceeding  far 
All   earth's  store  of   gems 
and  gold. 


With  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
Ransom- treasure  all  unpriced, 
Full  redemption  is  procured, 
Full  salvation  is  assured. 

"  Not  your  own ;"  but  His  by  right, 

His  peculiar  treasure  now  ; 
Fair  and  precious  in  His  sight, 

Purchased  jewels  for  His  brow. 
He  will  keep  what  thus  He  sought. 
Safely  guard  the  dearly  bought, 
Cherish  that  which  He  did  choose, 
Always  love  and  never  lose. 


"  Not  your  own  ! "  To  Him  ye  owe 
All  your  life  and  all  your  love ; 

Live,  that  ye  His  praise  may  show, 
Who  is  yet  all  praise  above. 

Every  day  and  every  hour. 

Every  gift  and  every  power, 

Consecrate  to  Him  alone. 

Who  hath  claimed  you  for  His  own. 

Teach  us,  Master,  how  to  give 
All  we  have  and  are  to  Thee ; 

Grant  us.  Saviour,  while  we  live. 
Wholly,  only,  Thine  to  be. 

Henceforth  be  our  calling  high 

Thee  to  serve  and  glorify ; 

Ours  no  longer,  but  Thine  own. 

Thine  for  ever.  Thine  alone  ! 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 
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BY  THE  KEV.  GEORGE  EVERARD,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OP  "NOT  YOUR  OWN;'* 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  III. 

INDOLENCE. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our  vines  have 
tender  grapes." — Solomon's  Song  ii.  15. 


ERE  is  one  of  the 
tribe  that  I  very 
much  dread.  Indolence 
is  a  sleepy,  drowsy, 
slow-footed  fellow,  but 
none  the  less  danger- 
ous for  this.  A  more  pestilent  troubler  of 
the  vineyard  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
spite  of  his  drowsy  look  he  is  ubiquitous, 
lurking  everywhere,  and  always  doing  mis- 
chief. There  is  no  place  where,  some  time 
or  other,  you  may  not  see  him. 

You  find  him  in  the  street.  Here  is  a 
knot  of  men  standing  idle — keeping  Saint 
Monday,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  One  of 
the  six  working  days  is  lost  and  wasted 
with  no  profit  or  pleasure  to  themselves, 
and  with  great  loss  to  their  families  and 
their  employers. 

You  find  him  in  the  Ghurch.  Eutychus, 
who  feH  asleep  and  fell  down  from  the  loft 
and  was  taken  up  dead — he  had  not  es- 
caped injury  at  his  hands.  And  often  now 
the  most  wholesome  instructions  are  lost, 
— the  most  suitable  words  of  prayer  and 
praise  are  all  without  benefit, — because  sloth 
shuts  up  the  ear  and  the  heart,  and  a  dull 
heavy  carelessness  has  hushed  the  soul  to 
sleep. 

You  find  him  in  the  shop  and  in  the  house 
of  business.  Accounts  are  badly  kept,  letters 
are  left  unanswered,  orders  not  executed 
in  time,  and  goods  are  not  at  hand  to 
supply  to  customers.  So  by-and-by  fail- 
ure follows — debt,  and  the  bankruptcy 
court,  and  I  know  not  what  else  of  dis- 
comfort and  distress,  arises. 

He  creeps  into  the  farm  or  the  garden, 


and  weeds  and  thistles  grow  apace.  Trees 
are  left  unpruned  and  seed-time  is  put  off.  , 
So  a  well-nigh  fruitless  summer  and  har- 
vest follows,  and  perhaps  a  new  tenant 
has  to  come  in  and  take  possession  where 
the  former  has  neglected  his  work. 

He  creeps  into  the  school-room,  and  you 
see  a  boy  or  girl  dawdling  over  the  lessons 
— looking  here  and  there,  and  talking  in  an 
undertone  to  others ;  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  a  very  indifferent  report  is 
received,  and  little  or  no  progress  in  study 
has  been  made ;  money  has  been  spent  by 
parents  in  vain,  and  a  precious  portion  of 
life's  spring-time  is  wasted  and  lost. , 

He  creeps  into  the  drawing-room ;  and  idle 
chit-chat  and  gossip  takes  up  many  a  golden 
hour,  and  the  novel  beguiles  away  time  that 
ought  to  be  redeemed  for  something  far 
higher ;  and  day  passes  day,  and  weeks  fly 
by,  and  what  is  the  fruit  they  leave  behind  ? 

He  creeps  into  the  kitchen,  and  work  is 
only  half  done.  Nothing  looks  bright  and 
clean.  The  cupboard  is  choked  full  of 
wasted  remnants.  The  dinner  is  not  cooked 
as  it  should  be,  and  yet  is  half  an  hour  late. 
Servants  have  no  comfort,  because  five,  or 
six,  or  seven  o'clock  comes,  and  everything 
is  still  in  confusion ;  when  it  required  but  a 
little  more  forethought  and  diligence,  and 
they  might  have  had  an  hour  or  two  of 
quiet  rest  for  themselves. 

He  creeps  into  the  bedroom  and  robs  men 
of  the  best  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  last 
moment  the  effort  to  rise  is  made  wbich 
ought  to  have  been  made  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  sooner,  and  then  all  is  hurry- skurry. 
There  is  scarcely  a  moment  for  washing  or 
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for  dressing.  A  hasty  prayer  is  said  with- 
out a  moment's  reflection,  or  else  is  for- 
gotten altogether.  You  come  down  when 
family  prayer  is  over,  or  when  breakfast 
has  begun.  All  the  day's  duties  are  jostled 
out  of  their  place.  You  can  scarcely  reach 
in  time  the  train  or  the  omnibus.  Aruflfled 
spirit  prevents  your  comfort  in  work ;  and 
all  has  arisen  for  want  of  a  little  diligence 
and  self-denial  in  the  early  dawn. 

Thus  everywhere  sloth  and  indolence 
creep  in  and  do  their  deadly  work.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  reckoning  the  evil  they 
do. 

What  endless  trouble  they  often  cause  to 
their  victims  !  "  The  way  of  the  slothful 
man,"  says  the  Preacher,  "  is  a  hedge  of 
thorns."  What  does  this  mean  ?  Simply, 
the  idle,  slothful  spirit  creates  for  itself 
thorns  and  briars,  which  perpetually  wound 
and  pierce  it.  You  neglect  a  duty,  and  that 
one  neglect  brings  after  it  trouble  upon 
trouble.  It  may  be  in  your  home  or  in 
your  business;  but  months  elapse  before  you 
are  free  from  the  annoyance  that  has  arisen 
through  your  own  fault. 

In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  poverty  is  con- 
tinually spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  sloth. 
Yery  striking  is  this  under  the  image  of  the 
sluggard's  vineyard,  "  I  went  by  the  field 
of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
man  void  of  understanding  ;  and,  lo,  it  was 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  saw,  and 
considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it,  and 
received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a 
little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep  :  so  shall- thy  poverty  come  as  one 
that  travelleth ;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed 
man."— Prov.  xxiv.  30-34. 

An  excellent  fable  is  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Smiles'  book  on  "  Thrift," 
bearing  on  the  same  point.  A  grasshopper, 
half-starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  came  to 
a  well-stored  beehive  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  humbly  begged  the  bees  to  re- 


lieve his  wants  with  a  few  drops  of  honey. 
One  of  the  bees  asked  him  how  he  had 
spent  his  time  all  the  summer,  and  why  he 
had  not  laid  up  a  store  of  food  like  them. 
"Truly,"  said  he,  "I  spent  my  time  very 
merrily  in  drinking,  dancing,  and  singing, 
and  never  once  thought  of  winter."  *'  Our 
plan  is  very  different,"  said  the  bee  ;  "  we 
work  hard  in  the  summer  to  lay  by  a  store 
of  food  against  the  season  when  we  foresee 
we  shall  want  it ;  but  those  who  do  nothing 
but  drink  and  dance  and  sing  in  the  summer 
must  expect  to  starve  in  the  winter." 

Indolence,  times  without  number,  brings 
dire  poverty  in  temporal  circumstances. 
Here  is  a  young  man  who  will  never  give 
his  time  or  thought  to  any  work  or  study. 
He  is  a  clergyman's  son,  and  has  as  fair  a 
prospect  as  any  one  need  wish.  But  through 
indolence  he  throws  it  away.  By-and-by 
his  father  dies,  and  he  is  reduced  to  abject 
poverty.  He  must  take  a  situation  as  porter 
for  a  few  shillings  a  week, "  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  his  door." 

Indolence  brings  poverty  of  mind.  Spare 
hours  and  moments  well  improved,  and  you 
might  have  had  all  the  chambers  of  the  mind 
filled  with  pleasant  and  useful  knowledge. 
You  might  have  had  a  rich  treasury  of  infor- 
mation for  the  good  of  children  and  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  as  well  as  for  your  own 
comfort.  But  this  fox  has  destroyed  these 
tender  grapes,  and  you  often  lack  know- 
ledge which  might  have  been  the  greatest 
help  to  you. 

But  the  worst  result  of  all,  is  soul-poverty. 
This  is  the  greatest  evil  by  far.  Life's 
opportunities  have  passed  by  unimproved. 
You  have  redeemed  no  time  for  prayer,  for 
searching  the  Scriptures,  for  self-examina- 
tion, for  doing  Grod's  work  and  advancing 
His  kingdom.  Self  has  been  served,  and 
sin  indulged.  And  now  the  winter  is  at 
hand,  "  the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is 
ended,  "and  you  have  no  golden  store  laid  up. 
Ah !  poor  soul,  thou  art  poor  indeed.  Thou 
hast  none  of  the  bread  of  life  to  nourish 
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thee,  no  robe  of  righteousness  to  cover  thy 
guilty  soul  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  not  a 
coin  of  Heaven's  mintage  to  carry  with  thee 
through  the  grave.  Thou  hast  no  heart- 
riches,  no  faith,  no  contrition,  no  love,  no 
peace.  Whatsoever  thou  hast  in  the  way  of 
privilege,  shall  be  taken  from  thee,  and  thy 
portion  beyond  the  grave  can  only  be  pov- 
erty and  shame. 

Nay,  but  it  need  not  be !  Life  is  not  over 
yet.  The  past  may  hav.e  been  wasted,  but 
at  least  a  few  fragments  remain.  Therefore 
use  double  diligence.  Be  alive  and  awake 
now.  There  is  pardon  for  the  past  through 
Him  who  bore  thy  sin  on  the  cross.  There 
is  help  and  restoration  and  grace  to  live 
better  through  the  Spirit. 

•*  Life  is  real,  Hfe  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
'  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest ' 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 
"Not  many  Hves,  but  only  one  have  we;  one — 
only  one  ; 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be — that 

narrow  span  ! 
Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil. 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil." 

But  how  shall  you  catch  and  kill  this 
Fox  ?  How  shall  you  best  be  able  to  cast 
Indolence  and  Slofch  out  of  your  vineyard  ? 

Beckon  it  a  matter  of  real  importance. 
Regard  sloth  and  idleness  as  a  positive  sin. 
Regard  it  as  a  most  necessary  duty  to  be 
up  and  doing,  and  to  make  the  most  of  life 
whilst  you  have  it. 

Remember,  your  time  is  a  precious  talent, 
for  which  you  must  give  account  by-and- 
by.  Think  over  such  texts  as  these — 
"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findefch  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might."— Eccles.  ix.  10.  "I 
must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me, 
while  it  is  day  :  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work." — John  ix.  4.  "  Redeem- 
ing the  time." — Eph.  v.  16. 

Be  sure  that  indolence  and  sloth  will  ruin 
your  present  peace.  They  will  prove  a  terrible 
injury  to  your  soul.  They  will  hinder  your 
usefulness  in  your  home  and  in  the  Church 


of  God;  whilst  diligence,  activity,  and 
perseverance,  earnestness  in  whatever  you 
do,  will  open  the  door  for  ever-increasing 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Copy  the  noble  examiples  left  you  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Think  of  Joseph,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  Daniel,  and  Paul ;  each  in  their  sphere 
so  faithful  to  God,  and  so  active  and 
laborious  in  their  several  duties.  Above 
all,  think  of  the  example  of  the  Master. 
Christ  never  was  idle.  He  was  never  in  a 
hurry,  and  yet  He  never  wasted  a  moment. 
We  often  read  in  St.  John's  Gospel  of  "  the 
next  day."  Each  day  had  its  appointed 
work,  and  every  day  was  spent  in  doing 
good  and  in  glorifying  His  Father  in 
Heaven.  Seek  to  follow  in  His  footsteps. 
By  the  mighty  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
quickening  your  soul,  live  while  you  live, 
and  live  to  purpose. 

Gather  up  the  fragments.  The  moments 
and  the  minutes  are  gold  dust.  Don't  throw 
them  away.  Especially  remember  the 
proverb,  "  The  morning  hour  has  gold  in 
its  mouth."  Let  the  early  part  of  each  day 
be  very  carefully  laid  out  to  profit.  Do  not 
shrink  from  a  little  pains  and  trouble.  If 
something  is  wrong,  set  about  putting  it 
right.  If  some  forgotten  duty  crosses  your 
mind, — if  possible,  on  the  instant, — see  if 
you  cannot  do  it.  "  Better  late  than  never." 
Think  of  such  words  as  these  :  "No  pains,  no 
gains."  "  No  mill,  no  meal."  "Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."  "  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  niue." 

Determinately  reject  all  needless  excuses 
for  delay.  Don't  put  off  a  walk  till  the 
afternoon,  when  it  would  do  you  most  good 
in  the  morning.  Don't  wait  to  do  some- 
thing till  some  one  else  is  ready  to  help  you 
in  it.  Leave  nothing  till  to-morrow  that 
ought  to  be  done  to-day.  And,  chiefest  of 
all,  neglect  not  the  care  of  the  soul.  Labour 
to  be  rich — rich  indeed — rich  in  faith,  rich 
in  good  works,  rich  towards  God.  "  Lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasure  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt." 


T  WAS  A  Wandering  jSh 


WAS  a  wandering  sheep, 

I  did  not  love  tlie  fold  ; 

I  did  not  love  my  Shepherd's  voice, 

I  would  not  be  controlled, 
I  was  a  wayward  child, 
I  did  not  love  my  home, 
I  did  not  love  my  Father's  voico, 
I  loved  afar  to  roam. 

The  Shepherd  sought  His  sheep, 

The  Father  sought  His  child  ; 
They  followed  me  o'er  vale  and  hill, 

O'er  deserts  waste  and  wild. 

They  found  me  nigh  to  death, 

Famished,  and  faint,  and  lone ; 
They  bound  me  with  the  bands  of  love ; 

They  saved  the  wandering  one. 

Jesus  my  Shepherd  is, 

'Twas  He  that  loved  my  soul, 
'Twas  He  that  washed  me  iu  His  blood, 

'Twas  He  that  made  me  whole. 

'Twas  He  that  sought  the  lost, 

That  found  the  wandering  sheep ; 
'Twas  He  that  brought  me  to  the  fold, 

'Tis  He  that  still  doth  keep. 

I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 

I  would  not  be  controlled  ; 
Bat  now  I  love  my  Shepherd's  voice, 

I  love,  I  love  the  fold. 

I  was  a  wayward  child, 

I  once  preferred  to  roam ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice, 

I  love,  I  love  His  Home. 

De.  Bonae. 


'*  He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd  :   He  shall  g-ather  the  Lambs  with 
Hia  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom." — Isaiah  xl.  11. 

2'7ie  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for  the  Sheep." — St.  John  x.  11. 

esus  saith  to  (Peter,  Feed  my  Lambs." — St.  John  xxi.  15. 
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BY   THE   REV.    F.    0.    MORRIS,    B.A.,    AUTHOR   OF   "  A   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH   BIRDS,'     ETC. 


II.  A  FniEND  IN  Need. 

ONCE  heard  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  two  dogs,  be- 
longing to  an  English  gentle- 
man. They  were  very  fond 
of  each  other,  and  might  often 
be  seen  playing  and  romp- 
ing together  in  the  beautiful 
fields  and  on  the  high  hills.  They  appeared 
to  have  a  language  of  their  own,  for  they 
seemed  as  though  they  talked  to,  or  under- 
stood each  other. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  romping, 
one  of  them  fell  into  the  river,  at  a  place 
where  the  embankment  was  very  steep.  The 
dog  tried  very  hard  to  get  out  of  the  water, 
but  could  not  stretch  his  paw  far  enough  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  poor  dog  be- 
gan to  howl  in  distress,  when  the  other  dog 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

What  do  you  think  he  did  ?  Why,  the 
sagacious  creature  stretched  out  his  neck  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  caught  hold  of  the  other 
dog's  ear.  In  a  moment  the  dog  that  was  in 
the  water  gave  a  sudden  spring,  and  the 
other  dog  gave  a  clever  pull,  and  the  next 
moment  both  dogs  were  running  about  as 
joyfully  as  before. 

in.  The  Raven  and  the  Ring. 
In  a  village  near  Warsaw,  there  lived  a 
pious  peasant,  by  name  Dobry.  Without  any 
fault  of  his  own,  he  had  fallen  into  arrear 
with  his  rent,  and  the  landlord  determined  to 
turn  him  out.  It  was  winter,  and  evening, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  to  be  turned  out, 
with  all  his  family.  As  they  sat  in  their 
sorrow,  Dobry  knelt  down  in  their  midst, 
and  they  sang, — 

"  Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs 
And  ways  into  His  hands." 

Just  as  they  came  to  the  last  verse, — 

"  When  Thou  wouldst  all  our  need  supply, 
Who  then  shall  stay  Thy  hand?  " 

there  was  a  knock  at  the  window.     It  was  an 
old  friend,  a  raven,  that  Dobry 's  grandfather 


had  taken  out  of  the  nest  and  tamed  and  then 
set  at  liberty.  Dobry  opened  the  window ; 
the  raven  hopped  in,  and  in  his  bill  there 
was  a  ring,  set  with  precious  stones. 

Dobry  thought  he  would  sell  the  ring ;  but 
he  thought  again  that  he  would  take  and 
show  it  to  his  minister ;  and  he,  who  saw  at 
once,  by  the  crest,  that  it  belonged  to  King 
Stanislaus,  took  it  to  him,  and  related  the 
story.  The  king  sent  for  Dobry,  and  rewarded 
him  so  that  he  was  no  more  in  need ;  and  the 
next  year  built  him  a  new  house,  and  gave 
him  cattle  from  his  own  herd ;  and  over  the 
house  door  there  is  an  iron  tablet,  whereon 
is  carved  a  raven  with  a  ring  in  his  beak,  and 
underneath  the  verse, — 

*'  Thou  everywhere  hast  sway, 

And  all  things  serve  Thy  might ; 
Thy  every  act  pure  blessing  is, 
Thy  path  unsulUed  hght !  " 


IV.  Faithful  in  Death. 
A  POOR  woman  was  returning  from- a  mar- 
ket town  some  distance  off,  and  perished  in  a 
snowstorm  by  which  she  was  overtaken.  So 
deep  was  the  snow-drift  that  her  body  was 
not  discovered  till  three  days  afterwards, 
when  the  dog  was  found  lying  close  to  his 
mistress,  with  the  basket  of  eatables  un- 
touched. 

It  was  then  remembered,  unhappily  too 
late,  that  the  faithful  animal  had  been  in  the 
village  on  the  evening  of  the  snowstorm,  and 
by  whining  and  pulling  at  their  clothes,  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  some  of  the 
poor  woman's  neighbours  to  afford  her  relief. 


V.  Musical  Dogs. 
A  gentleman,  on  whose  word  the  utmost 
reliance  may  be  placed,  tells  me  that  his 
father  had  a  shepherd's  dog,  CoUey,  which 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  regularly  to  church 
with  the  family,  and  ensconcing  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pew.  As  soon  as  the  psalmody 
commenced  (for  it  was  a  Scottish  Church),  it 
would  start  up,  and  placing  its  paws  on  the 
table,  pat  time  to  the  music  with  the  utmost 
regularity. 
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Music  had  also  a  peculiar  eflfecb  on  his  own 
dog,  a  cross  by  a  retriever  and  a  water-dog, 
whether  agreeable  or  the  contrary  he  was 
not  able  to  determine.  Invariably,  when  any 
one  played  on  a  musical  instrument  within 
hearing,  it  would  intimate  its  dissent  (?)  or 
approbation  (?)  by  loud  and  continuous 
howls  during  the  performance.  I  noticed 
the  other  day  the  same  eflfect  produced  on  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog  by  the  strains  of  a 
barrel-organ  in  the  street.  If  in  the  latter 
instance  it  meant  to  signify  its  disgust,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  dog  credit  for 
a  better  taste  than  has  been  usually  assigned 
to  the  brute  creation. 


VI.  "  Wno  AEE  You  ?  " 

A  PERSON  of  my  acquaintance  was  very  fond 
of  pets,  and  had  a  number  of  rabbits,  guinea 
pigs,  and  other  pets,  confined  on  a  large  grass 
plot.  Among  these  animals  a  fine  rose-crested 
cockatoo  used  to  wander,  not  only  fearlessly, 
but  without  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  rest 
of  the  animals.  One  day  my  friend  procured 
a  large  white  Angola  rabbit,  which  he  placed 
with  the  others  on  the  grass  plot.  The  new 
arrival  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cockatoo, 
who  straightway  walked  towards  the  rabbit. 
It  did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  approach,  as, 


being  white  like  itself,  perhaps  it  thought 
there  was  some  affinity  between  them.  When 
the  cockatoo  had  drawn  quite  close  to  the 
rabbit,  he  put  his  beak  to  the  ear  of  the 
animal,  and  shouted  out,  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 
My  friend  roared  at  the  consternation  such 
a  salute  caused  to  the  rabbit,  who  bounded 
off  at  full  speed  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
enclosure. 

VII.  A  Canine  Policeman. 
A  VALUABLE  dog  belonged  to  the  late  Kev.  J. 
Palmer,  who  entrusted  one  of  his  farm  ser- 
vants with  the  key  of  the  barn,  from  whence 
he  occasionally  brought  sacks  of  flour  to  the 
house,  for  the  use  of  the  family.  One  night 
this  man  wickedly  stole  a  sack  of  corn  for  his 
own  household,  little  thinking  that  the  dog, 
who  knew  him  so  well,  and  watched  and 
followed  him  so  quietly,  would  interfere  with 
his  guilty  plan. 

All  went  smoothly,  till  the  thief,  leaving 
his  master's  premises,  turned  into  the  road 
that  led  to  the  village ;  when  the  shrewd 
animal,  suspecting  that  all  was  not  right, 
suddenly  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and,  without 
hurting  him  in  the  least,  held  him  tightly 
till  the  morning.  Unable  to  account  for  his 
awkward  position,  the  culprit  was  obliged  to 
confess  his  crime. — Oiw  Dumb  Companions. 


life's;  jTir^t  3ouiiui)* 

NCOURAGED  by  his  father's  voice  and  smile, 
That  little  trav'ller  presses  on  his  way; 
To  him  the  mimic  journey  is  no  play, 
Although  he  counts  not  progress  by  the  mile ! 
The  brandished  whip  and  flourished  reins  beguile 
The  fleeting  moments  of  the  careless  day : 
The  joys  of  childhood — ah,  how  brief  their  stay! 
Like  vernal  flowers  seen  but  a  little  while. 
A  life-long  journey  lies  before  that  child, 

Which  calls  for  energy  and  trust  and  prayer; 
But  o'er  him  still  will  bend  a  Father  mild, 

With  loving  words  to  soothe  his  daily  care : 
And  when  at  last  the  toilsome  course  is  run, 
A  joyful  welcome  waits  each  faithful  son ! 
Londeshorough  Bectory.  Richard  Wilton, 


M.A. 
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VII.   WHAT    CONSCIENCE    DOES. 

ONSCIENCE  is  God's  scribe,  or  private 
secretary.  It  writes  down  all  that  we  do, 
or  say,  or  think,  or  feel. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  in  Eng- 
land, good  Bishop  Latimer  was  brought 
to  trial  for  conscience'  sake.  In  the  room 
in  which  the  trial  took  place  was  a  curtain,  and  be- 
hind this  curtain  a  man  writing.  "Whenever  the  bishop 
answered  a  question  he  heard  the  sound  of  this  man's  pen, 
as  he  wrote  down  each  word  that  was  spoken.  The  bishop 
said  that  the  sound  of  that  pen  made  him  very  careful  to  say 
nothing  but  what  was  strictly  true.  This  shows  us  how 
we  should  act  at  all  times.  Conscience,  God's  secretary, 
is  writing  down  everything  that  we  do,  "  whether  it  be 
good,  or  whether  it  be  evil. "  And  the  book  in  which  this 
is  written  is  "  the  book  of  God's  remembrance,"  of  which 
the  Bible  tells  us,  and  out  of  which  we  are  to  be  judged  at 
last. 

Vlll.   TOO    PROUD    TO    TAKE    ADVICE. 

Some  years  ago  an  English  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
roadstead  at  Spithead,  near  Portsmouth.  The  finest  ship 
in  that  fleet  was  the  'Ro'^aX  George  ;  she  was  the  admiral's 
ship,  and  carried  a  hundred  guns.  Just  as  everything 
was  on  board  and  she  was  ready  to  go  to  sea,  the  first 
lieutenant  discovered  that  the  water  pipes  were  out  of 
order.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  haul  her  into  the 
dock  for  repairs,  but  only  to  keel  her  over  till  the  part  of 
her  hull  where  the  pipes  were  was  brought  above  water. 

Keeling  a  ship  is  making  her  lean  over  on  one  side.  A 
gang  of  men  from  the  dockyard  were  sent  to  help  the 
ship's  carpenters.  The  larboard  guns  were  run  out  as  far 
as  possible.  The  starboard  guns  were  run  over  towards 
the  other  side;  this  made  the  vessel  keel  down  toward 
the  water  on  one  side,  and  rise  high  out  of  the  water  on 
the  other  side.  Presently  the  workmen  reached  the  pipes, 
and  removed  the  diflBculty  from  them.  Just  at  this 
moment  a  lighter  came  alongside  laden  with  rum.  The 
port-holes  on  the  lower  side  were  nearly  even  with  the 
water  before  this  vessel  came  near.  But  when  the  men 
began  to  take  in  her  casks  she  keeled  over  more  and 
more.  The  sea  had  grown  rougher  too  since  morning, 
and  the  water  was  rushing  in  through  the  lower  deck 
ports. 

The  carpenter  saw  the  danger,  and  ran  to  tell  the  second 
lieutenant  that  the  ship  must  be  righted  at  once.    He  was 


a  proud  young  man.  He  told  the  carpenter  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  he  would  mind  his. 

But  the  danger  increased  every  instant.  The  man 
went  a  second  time  to  the  officer,  and  told  him  that  all 
would  be  lost  unless  the  ship  was  instantly  righted. 

Now  the  officer  began  to  see  the  danger.  He  ordered 
the  drummer  to  beat  to  quarters,  or  summon  every  man 
to  his  post.  But  before  the  drummer  had  time  to  give 
one  tap  on  the  drum  the  vessel  had  keeled  over  more  and 
more.  The  men  scrambled  down  through  the  hatchway 
to  put  the  heavy  guns  back  in  their  places.  But,  alas  ! 
it  was  too  late!  too  late!  The  water  was  rushing  in. 
She  was  filled  up  rapidly ;  and  before  help  or  rescue  could 
be  thought  of,  down  went  the  Royal  George,  carrying  with 
her  admiral,  officers,  men— to  the  number  of  a  thousand 
souls!  That  gallant  ship  was  lost,  with  all  on  board, 
because  a  young  man  was  too  proud  to  take  advice. 

IX.   THE    ELM    AND    THE    VINE. 

"  Uphold  my  feeble  branches 
With  thy  strong  arms,  I  pray ; " 

Thus  to  the  Elm,  her  neighbour, 
The  Vine  was  heard  to  say  ; 

"  Else,  lying  low  and  helpless, 
A  weary  lot  is  mine ; 

"  Crawled  o'er  by  every  reptile, 
And  browsed  by  hungry  kine." 

The  Elm  was  moved  to  pity ; 
Then  spoke  the  generous  tree  : 

*'  My  hapless  friend,  come  hither, 
And  find  support  in  me." 

The  kindly  Elm,  receiving 

The  graceful  Vine's  embrace, 
Became,  with  that  adornment,  , 

The  garden's  pride  and  grace  ; 
Became  the  chosen  covert 

In  which  the  wild  birds  sing  ; 
Became  the  love  of  shepherds. 

And  glory  of  the  Spring. 

O  beautiful  example 

For  youthful  minds  to  heed ! 
The  good  we  do  to  others 

Shall  never  miss  its  meed  ; 
The  love  of  those  whose  sorrows 

We  lighten  shall  be  ours. 
And  o'er  the  path  we  walk  in 

That  love  shall  scatter  flowers. 


THE    BIBLE    M 

E  hope  many  Sunday-school  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  E^tor,  but  wiU  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS  FOR  LENT. 

BY  THE  BEV.  W.   S.    LEWIS,   M.A.,   VICAB  OF  ST.   GEOBQB'S, 
WOBTHIlfG. 

What  examples  do  we  find  in  the  story  of  our  Saviour's 
Passion  of  the  following  ? 

1.  Wonderful  compassion. 

2.  Admirable  fidelity. 

3.  Awful  duplicity. 

4.  Astounding  wickedness. 

5.  Exceeding  weakness. 

6.  Marvellous  faith. 

7.  Remarkable  courage. 


NE    SEARCHED. 

8.  Intense  apprehension. 

9.  Astonishing  calmness. 

10.  Shocking  cruelty. 

11.  Amazing  fickleness. 

12.  Unutterable  folly. 

ANSWERS  (See  February  No.)- 
"  Grow  in  grace."— 2  Peter  iii.  18. 
G  race.— Eph.  ii.  8. 
R  edemption. — Eph.  i.  7. 

0  bedience. — 2  Cor.  x.  5. 
W  atchfulness.— Matt.  xxvi.  41. 

1  ncrease.— 1  Thess.  iii.  12. 
N  ight.— John  ix.  4. 
G  ifts.— 1  Cor.  xii.  31. 
R   ewards.— Matt.  xxv.  34-40. 
A  sk. — Matt.  vii.  7. 
C  harity.— 1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
E  ver,  For.— 1  Cor.  xiil.  8. 
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Lot  the 
rightetrue  smite 
it  shall  be  a  hinxlnoss* 

Ps.  cxli.  5. 


thB  truth  in  latre* 

Eph.  iv.  15. 
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Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.  Prov.xxvii.6. 
He  that  regardeth  reproof  is  prudent.  Prov.  xv.5. 
Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.  Prov.  xxvn.  6. 


3rd  S  in  Lent.  Hear  counsel, and  receiue  instruction. 
He  that  heareth  reproof  getteth  understanding. 
He  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die.    Prov.  xv.  10. 
Rebuke  a  wise  man  and  he  will  love  thee.  Prov.  ix.  8. 
As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke.    Rev.iu.19. 
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Them  that  sin  rebuke.    1  Tim.  v.  20. 

Reprove,  rebuke,  with  all  long  suffering.  2  Tim.iv.2. 


4tll  S.in  Lent.  Warn  ihem  that  are  unruly.  1  These. 
He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin.  John  svi.  8.  [v.  14. 
Turn  you  at  my  reproof.  Prov.  i.  23. 
They  despised  all  my  reproof.  Prov.  i.  30.  [vi.  23. 
Reproofs  of  instruction  are  the  way  of  life.  Prov. 
"When  ye  stand  praying,  forgive.   Mark  xi.  25. 
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It  ijB  furrjiue 
m^n  their  trespasses^ 


Be  kind 
one  to  another, 

TENDEI^HEARTED,   FORGIVING 
ONE    ANOTHER. 

Eph.  iv.  32.  .^^KT  Y Uttr 


St.  Matt.  vi.  14. 


Father 
tiriU  alstr  forgitre  ijou. 

St.  Matt.  vi.  14. 


Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,    Jas.  v.  16. 
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5tll  S.  in  Lent.  Forgiveifye  have  aughtagainst  any. 
Mark  xi.  25.  [ix.  9. 

To  God . . .  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses.  Dan. 
There  is  forgiveness  with  Thee.  Ps.  cxxx.  4.  [11. 
The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger.  Pr.xix. 
It  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression.  Pr.  xix.  11. 
If  thy  brother  trespass,  rebuke  him.    Luke  xvii.  3. 
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If  he  repent,  forgive  him.    Luke  xvii.  3. 


TES,  ransomed  sinner,  wouldst  thou  know 
How  often  to  forgive  : 
How  dearly  to  embrace  thy  foe : 
Look  where  thou  hop'st  to  live. 
When  thou  hast  told  those  isles  of  light, 
And  fancied  all  beyond. 


PalmS.  Anx.V.M.  LadtDat.  Forgive  us  our  debts. 
Thou  wa'st  a  God  that  f orgavest  them.  Ps.  xcix.  8. 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sms. 
Through  this  Man  is  preached  forgiveness.  Acts  xiu. 
Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities.  Ps.  ciii.  3.  [38, 
Goon  Fridat.  Jesus  said,  Father,  forgive  them 
As  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.   Col.  lu.  13. 


Whatever  owns,  in  depth  or  height, 
Creation's  wondrous  bond; 

Then  in  their  solemn  pageant  learn 
Sweet  mercy's  praise  to  see  : 

Their  Lord  resigned  them  all,  to  earn 
The  bliss  of  pardoning  thee ! 


'.  T  CAN  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget,"  is  only  another  way  of  Ba^ymg  '« I  will  ^o^  f  gve^'    sto'^^S 

J     ought  to  be  hke  a  cancelled  note,  torn  m  two  and  burned  up,  so  that  it  never  can  oe  enowu  ag* 
the  man.  „ 

A  blind  boy  defined  " Forgiveness "  as,  "The  odour  that  flowers  breathe  when  trampled  npon.  
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On  March  8th,  Dr.  Spark  gave  a  lecture  in  St.  Simon's 
Schools,  on  •*•  The  Vocal  Musii;  of  the  Victorian  Era." 
Our  Borough  Organist  commenced  his  lecture  by  speaking 
of  the  influences  of  the  Court  on  the  spread  and  appre- 
ciation of  musical  knowledge.     The  late  Prince  Consort 
was  an  accomplished  musician  ;  and  the  Queen,  like  her 
famous  predecessor  Queen  Elizabeth,  both  a  patron  of, 
and  herself  skilled  in  the  tuneful  art.     The  doctor  gave 
interesting  ^ketches  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent   composers   of  vocal  music   during   our   Queen's 
reign — Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Gounod, 
Sir  Henry  Bi-hop  (the  most  thoroughly  English   of  all 
eminent  nat.ve  English  musicians),  Benedict,  Wallace, 
Henry    Smart,    Sullivan,   and    Balfe.      One   or  more 
specimens  of  the  compositions  of  these  gi-eat  masters 
was    effectively    given    by    Mr.    Dodds,    Mr.    George 
Nunns,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss  Kennedy.     Dr.  Spark 
amused  the  audience  by  telling  them — as  showing  how 
feeble  some  Cathedral  choirs  were  a  few  years  ago — that 
when  Dr.  Samuel  Wesley  (at  one  time  organist  of  the 
Leeds  Parish  Church)  composed  his  beautiful  anthem, 
perhaps   the  best  known   of   all    modem    anthems — 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father,"  he  composed  it  for 
two  trebles  and  a  chorus — the  strongest  he  could  raise 
in  the  Cathedral—  consisting  of  two  men.     The  lecturer 
commented  strongly   and  sensibly  of   the  evil   of  ob- 
taining a  mere  smattering  of  musical  knowledge,  and  of 
the  folly  of  encouraging  the  singing  of  comic  songs,  and 
the  wishy-washy  compositions  that  so  many  were  satisfied 
with,  to  the  neglect  of  real  scholarlike,  good  music. 

On  March  20th,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Braithwaite,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Bardsey,  gave  before  the  Re-Union  a  very  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  last  summer  to  the 
Shetland  Islands.  He  said  that  the  islands  were  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  contained  a  population  of 
31,000  inhabitants;  and  described  the  wildness  of  the 
scenery,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks — one  of  which  he 
stated  to  be  1,364  feet  high,  and  rising  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  ocean — the  myriads  of  sea-birds,  the  whale 
and  seal  fisheries,  the  total  absence  of  trees,  the  ponies 
thirty-three  to  thirty- six  inches  in  height  (sold  chiefly  to 
work  in  coal  mines,  selected  for  their  diminutive  size), 
the  fineness  of  the  sheeps'  wool ,  &c.  The  lecturer  and  his 
wife  had  sailed  round  the  Island  of  Foula,  thus  ac- 
complishing a  perilous  voyage  that  had  not  been 
undertaken  by  a  lady  before  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  morality,  sobriety,  and  general  good  conduct  of  the 
Shetlanders  were  veiy  remarkable.  The  whole  of  the 
one  hundred  islands  were  suflBciently  guarded  by  two 
policeman.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  a  long 
•way  to  Church.  One  young  woman  whom  Mr.  Braith- 
waite talked  with  lived  twenty  miles  from  a  place  of 
worship,  and  walked  to  Church  and  back  Sunday  by 
Sunday.  On  one  island  Mr.  Braithwaite  saw  a 
custom  which  appeared  to  him  somewhat  peculiar,  but 
which  showed  the  affectionate  disposition  of  the  people. 
Whenever  his  guide,  a  fine-looking  young  man,  met  a 
woman — whether  young,  or  old — pretty,  or  plain — he  put 
down  his  bundle,  shook  hands  with,  and  kissed  her ; 
and  those  they  saluted  seemed  in  no  way  averse  to  the 
osculation,  but  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course — ^in  short, 
the  right  thing  to  be  done.  The  weak  points  in  the 
Shetlanders  were — (1)  giving  the  women  hard  loads 
to  carry,  unwomanly  work  to  do — thus,  making  them 
like  beasts  of  burden,  (2)  a  too  great  fondness  for 
fine  clothes,  and  (3)  the  love  of  very  strong  tea.   '  The 


lecturer  had  to  put  water  into  his  tea-cup  six  times 
before  the  tea  suited  his  taste.  On  one  island  a 
minister  landed  only  once  a  year,  and  this  was  the  only 
opportunity  the  inhabitants  had  of  getting  married.  As 
showmg  the  sort  of  men  that  live  in  the  Shetlands 
530  men  were  weighed,  and  they  averaged  twelve  stone 
each.  In  the  days  of  Nelson  four  Shetland  boys  were 
pressed  into  the  British  Navy,  and  all  foar  became 
admirals. 


NOTES  FOU  APRIL,  1877. 

April  1. — Easter  Day.  The  Holy  Communion  at 
both  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services. 

April  2. — Easter  Monday.  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew's, 
and  St  Simon's  Re-Union  Tea  Meeting  (being  the  close 
of  the  82nd  Session),  in  St.  George's  School-room,  at 
6  p.m. 

April  9,  and  following  days,  Inspection  of  St. 
Simon's  Day  Schools  by  J.  Fitzmaurice,  Esq.,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools.  Sunday  School  Teachers  Meet- 
ing in  the  Infant  School-room  at  8  p.m.,  to  arrange 
for  the  Whitsuntide  Festival. 

April  12. — Senior  Class  Improvement  Society  Debate 
at  8  p.m.  "  Subject,  "  Are  the  Artists  of  the  Present 
Day  superior  to  the  Old  Masters  ?  "  (Mr.  W.  Smith — 
Affirmative). 

April  15. — Collections  Morning  and  Evening  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Preacher,  the  Rev.  Thoa. 
Whitby. 

April  16. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 
Church  Missionary  Meetings  in  the  Church  Institute, 
Albion  Place,  at  3  p.m.  and  at  7-30  p.m. 

Bank  managers  for  April,  Mr.  Denny  and  Mr.  Holey, 


OFFERTORIES. 

March    4.— £4    198.    6d.,   the    Poor   and   Church. 
Expenses. 

March  11.— £3  17s.  8d.,  Church  Expenses. 
„      18.— £7  3s.  8d.,  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society. 
„      25. — £3  5  s.  Od.,  Church  Expenses. 


PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

March  4. — Tom  Robinson  Townend,  John  Williaift 
Townend,  Clara  Townend,  George  Edgar  Tomlinson. 
March  11. — Laura  Louisa  Eell. 

„      21. — Emily  Brooke. 

„      28.— Henry  Dodds. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.  27.— Mary  Hannah  Tiplady,  24  years. 
March  1. — Edward  H.  Knowles,  33  years. 

„      3. — William  E.  Thompson,  19  years. 

„      6. — Sarah  Turner,  60  years. 

„    11. — John  Dalton,  44  years. 

„    11. — Charles  Shields,  45  years. 

„    18. — Mary  Ann  Bennett,  62  years. 

„    23.— John  R.  Tinker,  13  years. 

,,    26. — Sarah  J.  Elsworth,  26  years. 
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€l)t  Siaaapsirte  WAtlL 


BY   THE    REV.    S.   J.    STONE,    M.A,,    AUTHOR 

l|T  the  Well's  heart  serene  and 
deep 
Sweet  waters  lie : 
But  from  their  sleep 


The  maid  will  stir  them  bj-and-by. 

The  plunging  pail  their  peace  shall  break ; 

And  at  the  sound 

They  shall  awake, 
Meeting  the  summons  with  a  bound. 

Then  from  the  darkness  to  the  light 

Shall  be  new-born. 

While  in  their  sight 
Is  spread  the  beauty  of  the  mom. 

Was  their  repose  a  blessed  thing  ? 

For  bliss  or  bane 

Shall  they  up-spring  ? 
la  such  emotion  joy  or  pain  ? 


OF    "  THE    KNIGHT   OP   INTERCESSION,"    ETO 

Deep  in  the  maiden's  heart  serene 

Sweet  waters  lie, 

Silent,  unseen — 
But  one  shall  stir  them  by-and-by  ! 

Love  that  has  lain  in  sleepy  night, 

Aroused  shall  sing 

And  leap  to  light. 
As  from  still  Winter  leaps  the  Spring. ' 

Bat  was  the  slumber  good  or  ill  ? 

Will  joy  or  pain 

The  future  fill  ? 
Is  such  new  knowledge  true  or  vain  ? 

True  be  the  knowledge  that  shall  crown 

Her  waiting  eyes  ! 

Cast  her  not  down. 
Saying,  *'  'Tis  foUy  to  be  wise  " ! 


Sin  ©aster  ^alutatiom 


pressmg  a 

VOL.    VII. 


BY  THE   REV.    CANON    HILL, 
* '  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again, 

HE  first  words  of  Jesus  to 
His  people  after  the  Re- 
surrection.    We  need  not 
mind  the  little  word  "be," 
It  is  not  in  the  original.     The 
words  may  be   taken    as    ex- 
simple  fact,  if  we  like, — or  as  a 
NO.    IV. 


M.A.,   VICAR   OF   SHEFFIELD. 
Peace  be  unto  you." — John  xx.  21. 

prayer,  or  as  a  benediction.  In  all  these 
ways  they  are  true, — in  all  they  are  very 
precious — "Peace  be  unto  you." 

To  give  us  Peace  is  the  great  object  of 
the  Gospel.  It  was  the  first  word  from 
Heaven  at  the  Saviour's  birth.  It  was  the 
first  word  of  Jesus  to  His  people  when  His 
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work  of  Redemption  was  completed.  He 
could  not  give  it  till  that  work  was  done. 
He  could  promise  it ;  and  He  did  so  just 
before  His  crucifixion.  But  row  it  was 
purchased,  it  could  be  bestowed.  "  The 
God  of  Peace  had  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lord  Jesus  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  Covenant." 

Peace,  we  know,  may  be  given  in  two 
ways.  The  body,  racked  with  pain,  may 
either  be  drugged  with  opiates  so  as  to  be- 
come insensible  to  suffering, — or  it  may  be 
relieved  of  the  disease  which  is  the  cause 
of  agony.  The  former  is  Satan's  method, 
the  latter  is  Grod's  'plan.     Satan  lulls  the 


soul  into  a  state  of  deadly  security  in  re- 
gard to  sin  :  the  strong  man  armed  keeps 
his  palace,  and  his  goods  are  in  peace.  But 
God  delivers  the  soul  from  sin  through  the 
work  of  His  Son.  In  His  death  He  shows 
that  it  is  punished.  In  His  resurrection 
He  shows  that  it  is  put  away. 

Thus  the  first  word  of  Jesus  to  His 
people  in  rising  from  the  grave,  is,  "  Peace 
be  unto  you." 

Oh  that  we  may  all  have  hearts  this 
Easter  time  to  receive  this  first  of  Easter 
blessings  :  "  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord 
will  speak  :  for  He  will  speak  Peace  unto 
His  people,  and  to  His  saints," 


OR,  A  HOME  IN  MARKET  THORESBY, 

BY    ARNES   GIBEENE,   AUTHOR   OF   "WILL   TOSTEB-  OF    THE   FERRY,"    "NOT  FORSAKEN,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  yil. 


A   FORBIDDEN   SEAT. 


/NE  Saturday  afternoon 
in  June,  Ruth  With- 
erby  was  seated — - 
where  she  had  no 
business  to  be,  but 
where  she  dearly 
loved  to  climb — on 
the  wall  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden.  Ruth  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  her  mother  would  not  approve  of 
such  a  position ;  but  she  knew  Dorothy  was 
busy  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  she  knew 
Rachel  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  the  little 
ones,  while  Tom  was  helping  his  father  in 
Miss  Eveleigh's  garden.  So,  feeling  pretty 
secure  from  discovery,  Ruth  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  "just  for  half  an  hour  " 
the  little  act  of  disobedience  could  not  signify. 
"  So  there  you  be  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cox  in  her 
shrill  voice,  as  she  lounged  out  of  her  back 
door  with  a  few  ragged  clothes  which  she  had 
just  been  washing.  Saturday  is  a  particularly 
bad  day  for  washing,  but  Mrs.  Cox  never 
managed  to  gettLings  done  at  the  right  time, 
so  she  had  to  shufile  along  as  best  she  could 


by  getting  them  done  at  the  wrong,  or  else  by 
leaving  them  altogether.  No  wonder  Mrs. 
Cox  and  her  husband  and  all  the  little  Coxes 
lived  in  a  mess,  and  didn't  know  what  it  was 
to  be  clean. 

"  So  there  you  be,  Ruth  Witherby,"  she  re- 
peated, hanging  one  of  the  rags  across  a  line. 
"A  body  can't  often  get  a  word  with  ye, 
you're  all  so  close  shut  up.  It's  all  very  fine, 
but  I  wouldn't  be  too  proud  to  know  my 
neighbours." 

If  Rachel  had  been  in  Ruth's  place,  she 
would  have  made  a  pleasant  answer  and 
slipped  speedily  away.  Ruth  knew  she  ought 
to  do  the  same,  for  Mrs.  Cox  was  no  desirable 
friend;  but  a  silly  fear  of  what  might  be 
said  kept  her  from  moving.  Also  she  dearly 
loved  a  bit  of  gossip. 

"  I'm  not  shut  up,  Mrs.  Cox ;  but  Rachel 
and  I  go  to  school,  and  we  help  mother  in 
the  house." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  responded  Mrs.  Cox, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  It's  all  very  fine. 
Nobody  here  ain't  grand  enough  for  Dorothy 
Witherby.     I  knows  well  enough." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  grand,"  said 
Ruth.     "  I  like  knowing  people  very  much." 

**  I  always  did  say  you  was  the  best  of  the 
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lot,"  said  Mrs.  Cox,  speaking  with  some  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  a  wooden  peg  which  she 
had  placed  for  convenience  in  her  mouth. 

Ruth  felt  pleased  and  said,  *^But  father 
isn't  so  particular  as  mother." 

'*  He's  but  a  poor-spirited  sort  of  man  to  do 
as  she  tells  him,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Cox,  forget- 
ting her  usual  boast  that  she  could  turn  her 
husband  round  her  little  finger. 

Ruth  did  not  quite  like  this,  but  her  courage 
was  not  equal  to  a  remonstrance. 

"  I  say,  what  were  them  things  going  in  at 
your  door  this  morning  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cox. 

*'  Father's  been  buying  some  furniture 
because  we  had  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  lately," 
said  Ruth  readily,  quite  forgetting,  or  not 
choosing  to  remember,  how  displeased  Dorothy 
would  be  at  such  things  being  told.  "  He's 
got  some  chairs  and  a  saucepan,  and " 

"  My  !  if  that  ain't  grand !  You'll  be  having 
a  sofa  and  a  piano  next !"  said  Mrs.  Cox. 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  it  is  nice  to  get  these,  because 
father  didn't  think  he  could  have  bought 
them  so  soon,"  said  Ruth,  excited  by  those 
shrill  tones  to  raise  her  own  voice,  and  not 
seeing  that  some  one  was  just  then  approach- 
ing in  the  lane  below.  Ruth's  back  was  turned 
to  the  Jane,  and  she  noticed  nothing. 

'*  It's  a  wonder  to  me  how  Jacob  Witherby 
can  afi'ord  it  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Cox.  "  I  know 
how  money  goes." 

"Ah,  but  we're  very  careful,  and  father 
never  goes  to  the  public,"  said  Ruth. 

Mrs.  Cox's  face  slightly  darkened,  but  she 
only  said,  **  Seems  as  if  Witherby  was 
mighty  took  up  by  the  queer  lady  in  yonder 
house." 

"  She  isn't  queer,"  said  Ruth  ;  "  at  least 
not  in  the  way  Nancy  told  me.  Father  says 
she's  had  a  deal  of  trouble.  But  she's  as  kind 
to  him  as  can  be,  and  she's  took  such  a  fancy 
to  Rachel !     I  just  wish  it  was  me." 

"Why  shouldn't  it  be?"  asked  Mrs.  Cox. 

"  She  had  me  once  in,  but  she's  asked  for 
Rachel  three  times.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
she  is  a  bit  queer  to  take  notions  like  that," 
said  Ruth.  "  But  she's  gone  and  raised 
father's  wages,  and  she  sends  him  about  to  do 
things  for  her.  Yesterday  she  gave  him  a  lot 
of  money  to  take  somewhere." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cox.    "  What  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ruth.     "  She  told 


him  she  could  trust  him.  Father  just  came 
indoors  a  moment  on  his  way,  and  he  told 
mother.  It  was  in  a  black  pocket-book. 
He  said  *  the  poor  lady  didn't  seem  to  know 
much  about  money.' " 

The  figure  behind  passed  out  of  hearing  at 
this  point  in  the  conversation  ;  but  Ruth  had 
been  quite  unaware  of  the  presence  of  any 
third  person 

"  I  wish  Td  a  chance,"  muttered  Mrs.  Cox. 

*^  Mother  was  pleased  at  how  the  lady 
trusted  father,"  said  Ruth,  after  a  pause. 
"  She  told  Tom  it  was  a  lesson  for  Mm.''^ 

"Maybe,"  said  Mrs.  Cox  carelessly.  "I 
ain't  so  fond  of  them  folks  as  is  always  giving 
lessons,  though.  Nor  I  ain't  fond  of  taking 
them  neither.  I  like  goin  g  my  own  way,  and 
I  don't  see  as  I'm  worse  than  other  folks." 

Ruth  was  slightly  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
this  remark  ;  and  beginning  to  fear  the  possi- 
bility of  discovery,  she  slipped  down  off  the 
wall,  and  sauntered  into  the  house. 

"  I  couldn't  think  where  you  were  gone," 
said  Dorothy,  looking  up.  "  Come  and  help 
me  with  this  work,  Ruth." 

"Why  don't  Rachel  come  back,  mother.''" 
asked  Ruth  rather  ill-humouredly.  • 

"  If  she  did  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
to  you,"  returned  Dorothy.  "  Tom  came  home 
and  brought  word  that  Miss  Eveleigh  wants 
to  see  her  this  afternoon." 

"  I  don't  see  why  Rachel's  always  the  one 
to  have  pleasure,"  grumbled  Ruth,  whose  un- 
easy conscience  did  not  tend  to  pleasantness 
of  temper. 

"  You'd  cut  a  sorry  figure  if  I  sent  you  to 
the  lady  without  your  being  wanted,"  said 
Dorothy.  "'  Don't  be  silly,  Ruth,  but  do  your 
work." 

Ruth  obeyed  in  a  lazy  fashion,  frowning, 
yawning,  and  perpetually  breaking  her  thread. 
Presently  Rachel  came  back  with  the  little 
ones,  all  three  full  of  glee,  and  laden  with 
wild  flowers.  She  received  Tom's  message 
and  set  off  at  once,  leaving  Sue  and  Nell  to 
tell  about  the  afternoon's  ramble. 

"  So  here  you  are,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh, 
lifting  her  head  with  a  dim  sort  of  smile,  as  a 
little  figure  came  soberly  along  the  pathway 
towards  the  green  bench  on  which  she  sat. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Rachel  ?  " 

Rachel  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  said,  "  Please, 
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ma'am,  I've  been  out  with,  the  little  ones ;  but 
Tom  told  me  as  soon  as  ever  I  came  back 
that  you  wanted  me." 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  been  sooner. 
Miss  Penny  has  to  go  out  for  me  to-day,  and 
I  am  all  alone.  Rachel,  you  have  not  sung  me 
that  hymn  again." 

Eachel  blushed  brightly.  She  did  not  at 
all  like  to  have  to  do  it,  and  looked  wistfully 
across  at  her  father,  who  was  mowing  the 
lawn.  He  had  given  her  a  nod  and  smile 
when  she  passed  by.  It  was  a  bright  day, 
and  Jacob  felt  very  ha,ppy  in  the  midst  of  his 
work.  It  was  the  work  he  most  loved,  and 
his  flowers  were  getting  on  beautifully,  and  he 
himself  seemed  so  happily  and  comfortably 
established  in  his  new  position,  that  he  had 
scarcely  any  regrets  to  spare  even  for  the  past. 

Ah,  poor  Jacob  !  He  could  not  see  the 
storm-cloud  over  his  head,  just  ready  to 
break ! 

"  Must  I  sing  it  ?  "  asked  Eachel  timidly. 

"  Will  you,  to  please  me,  little  Rachel  ?  " 

Rachel  could  not  refuse  after  that.  She 
stood  up  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  the  sweet 
words  of  the  old  hymn  rang  through  the  air 
around.  There  was  no  interruption  until  the 
end  was  reached.  Miss  Eveleigh  sat  even 
then  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  Rachel  stood 
quite  still  without  speaking. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Miss  Eveleigh  at  length. 
'•  It  is  true,  quite  true. 

"  •  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want ! 

More  than  all  in  Thee  I ' " 

But  there  she  stopped. 

"  I  do  not  find,  I  only  want.  Little  Rachel, 
sing  those  words  again." 

Rachel  obeyed  at  once.  It  was  easier  this 
time.  She  had  to  sing  that  verse  a  third  and 
a  fourth  time,  and  then  she  ventured  to  ask — 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  another  hymn  instead, 
please,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh.  «  I  don't  want 
any  other.  I  want — I  only  want  that — what 
your  hymn  says ; "  and  the  poor  worn  gentle 
face  of  the  lady  took  a  longing  sorrowful  ex- 
pression. "  Rachel,  you  are  a  happy  little 
girl  to  have  found  Him  so  early.  It's  worth 
everything  else  to  have  Him,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rachel  thoughtfully.  "I'm 
sure  it  is,  ma'am.  Because  father  says  it's 
having  everything  to  have  Ilini." 


*'  And  I  haven't  anytlmig"  said  Miss  Eve- 
leigh sadly. 

Rachel  looked  round  in  a  wondering  way 
at  the  pretty  house  and  garden,  and  Miss 
Eveleigh  saw  the  look. 

"No,  I  haven't  anything,  Rachel.  Not  one 
thing  that  I  can  keep.  If  I  were  to  die  to- 
night I  should  have  to  leave  these  things. 
And  what  do  I  care  for  them  all?  I  haven't 
anything  at  all  that  is  my  very  own,  little 
Rachel,  so  that  I  am  quite  sure  of  keeping  it 
for  ever — and  for  ever — and  for  ever !  " 

Rachel  was  almost  frightened.  There  was 
something  so  sad  and  so  solemn  in  the  words 
and  manner.  She  was  half -afraid  to  speak 
except  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  yet  she 
did  long  to  comfort  the  poor  lady. 

*'  Father  knows,"  she  whispered. 

"Knows  what?  "  asked  Miss  Eveleigh. 

Rachel  hung  her  head,  and  was  silent. 

"Tell  me  what  is  passing  in  your  little 
mind,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh.  "  Don't  be  fright- 
ened, Rachel.  I  should  like  one  little  girl  to 
love  me,  for  nobody  does  now  in  all  the 
world." 

Rachel's  "  Oh!  "  had  a  shocked  sound. 

"Never  mind  about  that.  Tell  me  your 
thoughts." 

But  Rachel  was  far  too  shy ;  or  perhaps  the 
thoughts  had  flown  away,  for  no  words  came, 
and  gradually  Miss  Eveleigh's  usual  absent 
look  and  drooping  air  came  back.  She  seemed 
to  forget  all  about  Rachel ;  so  Rachel  stood 
silently  beside  her,  enjoying  the  sweet  scent 
of  the  flowers  and  the  hum  of  the  busy  bees. 
How  strange  it  seemed,  that  Miss  Eveleigh 
should  care  so  little  for  such  a  beautiful  home  ! 
But  then  it  was  quite  true  that  it  could  be  her 
home  only  for  a  little  while.  Nothing  of  all 
this  beauty  could  be  taken  with  Miss  Eveleigh 
to  another  world.  House  and  flowers  and 
money,  and  all  that  she  had,  were  but  lent  for 
a  short  time,  just  to  be  used  in  this  life,  and 
then  to  be  lent  to  somebody  else  after  her 
death. 

Ah !  it  was  sad  indeed  to  think  that  the  poor 
lady  had  nothing  of  her  very  own — no  man- 
sion and  golden  crown  awaiting  her  in  the 
"  land  that  is  very  far  off; "  no  peace  and  joy 
and  heavenly  love,  from  which  death  itself 
could  not  part  her. 

Bachgl  felt  as  she  stood  quietly  there,  that 
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not  for  the  sake  of  possessions  tenfold  more 
beautiful  than  these  around  her  could  she 
ever  wish  to  give  up  those  things  which  she 
trusted  were  indeed  her  verry  own  for  ever- 
more— the  promises  of  God  in  His  Word,  and 
the  gift  of  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ  her 
Lord. 


CHAPTER  yilL 

ACCUSATION. 

The  fairest  and  calmest  of  summer  days 
have  been  sometimes  broken  in  upon  by  the 
most  sudden  and  terrible  of  thunderstorms ; 
and  like  such  an  unexpected  and  crashing 
thunder-peal,  in  the  midst  of  Jacob  Wither- 
by's  sunshine,  came  the  announcement,  two 
days  later,  that  his  services  would  no  longer 
be  required  by  Miss  Eveleigh. 

He  stood  gazing  at  first  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. His  services  not  wanted !  Would 
Miss  Eveleigh  please  say  it  again?  And 
gently,  firmly,  sadly,  Miss  Eveleigh  did  repeat 
the  words.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the 
matter ;  Jacob  was  dismissed  from  his  post. 
Miss  Eveleigh  was  willing  to  pay  him  a 
month's  wages,  but  he  was  no  longer  needed 
from  that  moment  to  work  in  the  garden. 

"Would  Miss  Eveleigh  mind  tellijig  him 
how  he  had  failed  to  give  satisfaction,"  faltered 
poor  Jacob,  feeling  as  if  his  horizon  had  in- 
deed grown  black  with  clouds  in  that  brief 
interview. 

Miss  Eveleigh  made  a  gesture  of  sorrowful 
regret.  Miss  Penny,  standing  at  the  table, 
nearly  behind  her  chair,  spoke  coldly :  "I 
should  think  your  own  conscience  could  suffi- 
ciently well  supply  an  answer.  It  is  better 
not  to  go  into  the  matter." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  for  my 
character's  sake  I  do  think  I  have  a  right 
to  ask,"  Jacob  answered  respectfully,  yet 
steadily.  "  If  that  goes,  everything  goes. 
Maybe  I  haven't  done  all  as  Miss  Eveleigh 
wanted  in  the  garden." 

"You  have  given  entire  satisfaction  there, 
Witherby.  You  know — you  know  all,"  said 
Miss  Penny.  "Why  ask?  Miss  Eveleigh  is 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  loss  rather  than 
proceed  to  extremities,  and  she  cannot  bear  to 
accuse  you.     She  is  very  much  grieved  indeed 


to  have  to  dismiss  you.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter." 

"Accuse  me  of  what,  if  you  please,  ma'am  ?  " 
inquired  Jacob  firmly. 

"  Tell  him,"  whispered  Miss  Eveleigh,  in 
evident  distress. 

"  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  we  accuse  you 
of  nothing,"  said  Miss  Penny,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  "  But  until  the  perplexity  is  cleared 
up,  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  have  done. 
Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  speak  out  plainly,  and 
give  you  a  chance  of  explaining,  only  explana- 
tion seems  impossible."  Then,  after  again  a 
little  break,  she  added  ;  "  You  know  that  you 
had  a  sum  of  money  entrusted  to  you  three 
days  ago,  to  be  delivered  at  the  end  house  in 
the  Paragon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  at  Mr.  Sharp's  ;  and  I  gave 
it  in  safely,"  said  Jacob,  with  an  anxious  look. 

"  You  gave  in  the  pocket-book  safely ;  yes," 
said  Miss  Penny,  with  a  slight  stress  on  the 
word  "  pocket-book." 

"  I  gave  it  into  his  own  hands,  in  the  hall, 
with  the  housekeeper  standing  by,"  said 
Jacob.  "  I  did  your  bidding,  ma'am ;"  and  he 
turned  to  Miss  Eveleigh,  but  she  shook  her 
head  sorrowfully. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Witherby,  that  when 
Mr.  Sharp  examined  the  contents  he  found  a 
sovereign  missing,"  said  Miss  Penny,  in  a 
low  voice. 

Jacob  started,  and  his  whole  face  flushed 
crimson. 

"  But — but — a  sovereign  missing  !  But  I 
took  it  all  safe.  If  you  please,  ma'am,  it  rau&t 
be  some  mistake." 

The  dread  and  confusion  of  his  first  words 
seemed  almost  to  confirm  his  guilt.  Miss 
Penny  hardly  realized,  perhaps,  how  much  need 
there  was  for  such  dread — how  much  cause 
for  such  confusion — in  the  case  of  an  inno- 
cent man.  She  thought  that,  if  innocent,  he 
might  lift  his  head  and  look  the  world  boldly 
in  the  face;  whereas  Jacob  seemed  to  be 
bowed  down,  almost  crushed,  beneath  the 
agony  and  shame  of  such  an  accusation.  B"e 
to  be  accounted  a  thief !  B^e  to  take  money 
not  his  own !  His  whole  soul  recoiled  at  the 
bare  idea,  yet  how  to  clear  himself  he  knew 
not. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  mistake  was  one  of  prin- 
ciple on  your  own  part,"  said  Miss  Penny. 


So 
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"  There  can  hardly  be  any  other.  The  money 
was  counted  before  you  here,  and  after  being 
in  your  charge  the  sovereign  was  missing. 
If  you  allowed  the  pocket-book  to  pass  into 
any  other  hands  than  your  own,  it  was  most 
blamable  carelessness  on  yonr  part." 

"  Xo,  I  didn't,"  muttered  Jacob.  "  I  didn't. 
I  took  it  from  here,  and  never  let  a  finger 
touch  it  till  I  put  it  into  Mr.  Sharp's  hands." 

"  I  am  very  much  grieved,"  said  Miss  Eve- 
leigh's  low  voice.  *'  And  I  blame  myself  for 
putting  temptation  in  your  way,  "Witherby. 
It  was  exceedingly  wrong  of  me.  The  money 
ought  to  have  been  sealed  up.  But  I  did  not 
like  to  seem  to  distrust  you.  It  was  weak 
of  me.  I  think  my  head  is  weak  sometimes, 
and  I  am  not  business-like.  But  I  did  think 
I  might  trust  you  perfectly ;  I  thought  you 
were  a  good  man.  0  Witherby  !  if  only  you 
had  not  given  way  to  the  temptation." 

"I  did  ?2 of,  ma'am,"  said  Jacob.  "It  was 
no  temptation  to  me  at  all.  I  wouldn't 
have  fingered  the  gold  that  wasn't  mine  for 
worlds." 

"  Miss  Penny,  he  says  he  did  not  take  it ; '' 
and  Miss  Eveleigh  looked  up  wistfully  at  her 
companion. 

"  Who  else  could  have  done  so  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Penny. 

"Ah  !  true.  I  am  forgetting;"  and  Miss 
Eveleigh  sighed. 

Jacob  felt  that  the  case  did  indeed  show 
blackly  against  him.  Who  else  could  possi- 
bly be  suspected  but  himself?  Too  utterly 
depressed  to  feel  any  anger,  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  ladies,  and  said — 

"  If  you  would  but  trust  me  a  bit  longer, 
ma'am.  The  truth  '11  be  sure  to  come  out 
some  day.  I  never  touched  a  penny  of  the 
money.  I'd  sooner  have  died.  Won't  you 
believe  me,  ma'am  .P  It  '11  be  starvation  to  all 
of  us  if  I'm  turned  adrift  without  a  friend, 
and  such  a  suspicion  hanging  over  me." 

Miss  Eveleigh  did  not  seem  to  hear  the 
words.  She  was  sinking  into  one  of  her 
absent  fits,  with  her  head  bent  forwards  and 
her  fingers  nervously  clasped.  He  turned  to 
Miss  Penny. 

"  Won't  you  speak  for  me,  ma'am  ?  I  do 
assure  you  it's  all  a  mistake.  I've  never  in  all 
my  life  had  a  word  spoke  against  my  honesty 
before,  and  I  don't  scarce  know  how  to  bear 


it.     Things  do  look  bad  against  me,  but  it  '11 
all  come  out  some  day." 

But  Miss  Penny  shook  her  head.  She  had 
a  rea-on  which  Jacob  did  not  know  for  feeling 
convinced  that  he  had  indeed  committed  this 
theft.  It  was  Miss  Penny  herself  who  had 
been  quietly  passing  below  the  wall,  while 
Ruth  chattered  with  Mrs.  Cox  ;  and  that 
which  she  had  overheard  as  to  the  money 
placed  in  Witherby's  hands,  the  visit  home 
with  the  pocket-book  before  carrying  out  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  furni- 
ture suddenly  purchased,  which  they  had  not 
expected  to  be  able  to  buy  so  soon — all  this 
left  Miss  Penny  in  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
subject. 

Also,  Ruth's  loud  gossiping  remarks 
about  Miss  Eveleigh  had  annoyed  Miss 
Penny,  and  made  her  believe  that  the  With- 
erbys  altogether  must  be  different  people 
in  kind  from  what  she  had  believed. 

Of  all  this,  however.  Miss  Penny  said 
nothing.  She  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  explanations  could  make  the  slightest 
difference  as  to  the  words  which  she  had 
overheard  ;  and  knowing  excitement  to  be 
injurious  to  Miss  Eveleigh's  health,  her  only 
wish  was  to  close,  as  speedily  as  might  be 
the  present  interview. 

So  she  merely  shook  her  head,  and  answered 
quietly,  "  I  am  soiTy  for  you,  Witherby ;  but 
I  fear  you  have  brought  this  on  yourself. 
Unless  you  can  thoroughly  clear  the  matter 
up,  you  must  consider  yourself  dismissed.  I 
hope  you  will  take  warning,  and  never  com- 
mie a  like  offence  again." 

Jacob  was  a  meek- spirited  man,  yet  he 
found  it  hard  to  bear  calmly  this  evident 
certainty  that  he  could  have  acted  in  such 
wise.  Angry  words  of  self-defence  rose  to  his 
lips,  but  they  did  not  break  forth.  He  stood 
for  one  moment,  breathing  hard  in  the  effort 
for  self-control.  Then  with  one  steadfastly- 
uttered, — "  It's  a  mistake  from  first  to  last, 
and  I've  not  touched  one  penny  of  the 
money,"  he  turned  round,  and  abruptly 
quitted  the  room. 

He  had  to  go  homewards  now — once  more 
an  idle,  and  this  time  also  a  disgraced  man. 
It  was  very  hard  and  terrible  to  bear.  He 
did  not  know  liovo  to  bear  it  at  first.  The 
bright  summer's  sky  seemed  to  have  grown 
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dark  over  his  head,  and  his  limbs  felt  like 
lead  as  he  walked  down  the  garden  path. 
He  was  growing  so  to  love  these  beautiful 
flowers,  which  day  by  day  he  had  carefully 
tended.     He  must  say  good-bye  to  them  now. 

What  was  to  become  of  him — to  become  of 
the  dear  ones  at  home  ?  He  had  no  savings 
now — no  means  of  supporting  them.  Who 
would  ever  dream  of  engaging  a  man  sus- 
pected of  dishonesty  ?  Such  a  ban  as  iliat 
would  cut  him  off  from  all  work.  Utterly 
helpless,  utterly  hopeless,  Jacob  Witherby 
wandered  homewards.  He  strayed  on  with 
doubtful  uncertain  steps.  What  would 
Dorothy  say?     How  could  he  ever  tell  her? 

Maybe  the  workhouse  lay  ahead — for  him- 
self and  his  little  ones.  Jacob's  faith  waned 
and  waned  till  it  almost  flickered  out  in  that 
dark  sad  hour.  He  felt  himself  forsaken  of 
God  and  man. 

Would  God  help  him — defend,  guard,  sup- 
port His  servant  ?  Jacob  knew  that  he  had 
been,  and  was,  the  servant  of  the  Most  High  ! 
Had  he  not  one  Friend  still  to  whom  he  might 
appeal  in  his  bitter  necessity  ?  What  had  he 
once  said  to  Miss  Eveleigh  herself  concern- 
ing this  Friend,  as  compared  with  earthly 
friends  ?     Did  his  trust  hold  good  still  ? 

"  No  use,"  faltered  Jacob  mournfully. 
"  It's  all  up  now.  There's  no  help  nor  hope 
for  me  in  life.  If  I  could  but  just  lie  down 
and  die,  and  never  show  my  face  again !  To 
be  pointed  at  as  a  thief  !" 

That  was  the  climax  of  woe.  It  seemed  to 
Jacob  that  he  could  have  borne  anything  else 
patiently,  only  not  that.  Any  other  sorrow 
would  have  worn  a  less  terribly  dark  aspect. 
And  every  poor  man  of  honest  name  will 
know  how  Jacob  had  prided  himself  on  his 
good  name.  Poor  he  might  be;  nothing 
more  than  a  working  man,  earning  his  daily 
bread  with  his  daily  toil ;  needing  many 
things  in  the  present;  anxious,  perchance,  for 
the  future;  but  dishonest i*    Never!  never ! 

{To  be  con 


And  above  and  beyond  this,  Jacob  Witherby 
was  a  Christian  man  !  What  dishonour  this 
accusation  would  bring  upon  his  religion — 
what  a  blot  upon  his  banner  !  "  Here  is  your 
Christian  man  ! "  people  would  sneeringly 
say.  "  Talks  any  amount  wben  it  pleases  him ; 
but  let  him  have  the  chance,  and,  dear  me, 
he  can  be  as  light-fingered  as  anybody  where 
it  suits  his  purpose  ?" 

How  was  he  to  clear  himself?  How  was 
he  to  discover  anything  whatever  about  the 
matter  ?  The  whole  thing  seemed  so  simple, 
so  straightforward.  The  pocket-book  had 
been  given  him  by  Miss  Eveleigh  herself.  It 
had  never  left  his  hands  till  placed  in  those 
of  Mr.  Sharp.  All  plain  and  clear  as  day- 
light— only  the  sovereign  was  gone !  Jacob 
had  not  taken  it,  and  seemingly  nobody  else 
had  had  a  chance  of  doing  so. 

Home  at  last !  Dorothy  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise as  he  entered  heavily,  with  downward 
bent  head  and  dispirited  air. 

"Why,  Jacob!  Arn't  you  well?  What's 
the  matter  ?  '  What  brings  you  home  at 
this  time  of  day  ?" 

Jacob  took  a  seat  without  speaking,  and 
hid  his  face.  He  did  not  know  how  to  tell 
Dorothy.  Ruth  gazed  with  open  eyes,  and 
Kachel  crept  nearer  to  his  side.  All  saw  that 
something  sad  awaited  them.  Dorothy's 
colour  varied.     . 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jacob  ?" 

A  groan  answered  her.  She  put  down  the 
duster  she  was  using,  and  stood  facing  him. 

"  Jacob,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  I'm  dismissed." 

Jacob  could  hardly  utter  the  words.  Dorothy 
said  nothing.  A  faint  "  Oh !"  of  dismay  was 
heard  from  the  two  girls. 

Jacob  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  them 
straight  in  the  face,  one  after  another. 

"That    isn't  all.     Dolly— Ruth— Eachie— 
your  father's  counted  a  thief!    And  I've  no 
means  of  clearing  my  name," 
iti7iued.) 


(gooir  ^igl)t 


HAT  do  I  see  in  Baby's  eyes  ? 

So  bright  !  so  bright ! 

I  see  the  blue,  I  see  a  spark, 

I  see  a  twinkle  in  the  dark — 

Now  shut  them  tight. 


What  do  I  see  in  Baby's  eyes  P 

Shut  tight— shut  tight. 
The  blue  is  gone,  the  light  is  hid  :- 
I'll  lay  a  soft  kiss  on  each  lid  : — 
Good  night !  good  night ! 
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%\)t  2^oue  of  spring* 


AM  coming,  I  am  coming  ! — 
Hark  !     the  little  bee  is  hum- 
ming ; 
See,  the  lark  is  soaring  high 

In  the  blue  and  sunny  sky  ; 

And  the  gnats  are  on  the  wing, 

Wheeling  round  in  airy  ring. 

See  the  yellow  catkins  cover 
All  the  slender  willows  over  ; 
And  on  banks  of  mossy  green 
Star-like  primroses  are  seen ; 
And,  their  clustering  leaves  below, 
White  and  purple  violets  blow. 

Hark  !  the  new-born  lambs  are  bleating. 
And  the  cawing  rooks  are  meeting 


In  the  elms — a  noisy  crowd  ! 
All  the  birds  are  singing  loud ; 
And  the  first  white  butterfly 
In  the  sunshine  dances  by. 

Look  around  thee — look  around  ! 
Flowers  in  all  the  fields  abound  ; 
Every  running  stream  is  bright ; 
All  the  orchard  trees  are  white. 
And  each  small  and  waving  shoot 
Promises  sweet  flowers  and  fruit. 

Turn  thine  eyes  to  earth  and  heaven ! 
God  for  thee  the  Spring  has  given, 
Taught  the  birds  their  melodies. 
Clothed  the  earth,  and  cleared  the  skies, 
For  thy  pleasure  or  thy  food : — 
Pour  thy  soul  in  gratitude  ! 

Mary  Howitt. 


Cfte  OTorli  of  (goir,  anlr  tfie  3Boofe  of  Common  prapen 


JSr  the  comparatively  new 
revelation  of  the  Word  of 
God  which  had  come  upon 
the  Keformers,  it  had  for 
them  a  supreme  importance 
which  we  can  now  hardly 
conceive.  But  what  the  dis- 
covery of  printing  was  in  the  world  of 
letters,  what  the  discovery  of  America  was 
in  the  political  and  commercial  world,  that 
the  re-discovery  of  the  Word  of  God  was 
for  the  men  of  that  day.  It  overpowered 
with  them  every  other  consideration ;  and 
their  sole  idea  was  to  bring  that  Word  to 
bear  in  the  most  efiective  and  direct  manner 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  With  them 
it  became  a  first  principle  that  the  main 
purpose  to  be  kept  in  view  in  Divine  wor- 
ship was  to  bring  God  and  man  into  com- 
munion, by  subjecting  man  to  the  influence 
of  the  Divine  Word.  In  illustration  of 
this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Prayer- 
Book  Preface,  Concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church : — 


"  The  first  original  and  ground  of  Divine  Service, 
if  a  man  would  search  out  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
he  shall  find  that  the  same  was  not  ordained  but 
of  a  good  purpose,  and  for  a  great  advancement  of 
godliness.  For  they  so  ordered  the  matter,  that 
aU  the  whole  Bible  (or  the  greatest  part  thereof) 
should  be  read  over  once  every  year ;  intending 
thereby  that  the  Clergy,  and  especially  such  as 
were  Ministers  in  the  congregation,  should  (by 
often  reading  and  meditation  in  God's  Word)  be 
stirred  up  to  godhness  themselves,  and  be  more 
able  to  exhort  others  by  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
to  confute  them  that  were  adversaries  to  the  truth ; 
and  further  that  the  people  (by  daily  hearing  of 
Holy  Scripture  read  in  the  Church)  might  con- 
tinually profit  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  be  the  more  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
His  true  rehgion." 

That  expresses  the  original  idea,  or  the 
starting-point,  of  our  Church  Service ;  and 
the  purpose  thus  contemplated  was,  it  will 
be  seen,  to  stamp  the  Word  of  God,  by 
means  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people. 

Accordingly  the  prominence  which  is 
given  to  the  Word  of  God  in  our  Service 
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is  everywhere  conspicuous.  The  Canticles, 
the  Psalms,  the  Lessons,  the  E^Distles  and 
Gospels,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
finally  the  Sermon,  occupy,  one  may  safely 
say,  much  more  than  one-half  of  the^time 
during  which  an  ordinary  service  may 
last.  During  all  that  time  the  two-edged 
sword  of  the  Word  of  God  is  piercing  the 
souls  and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  Reformers'  stronof  imagfe,  settincf  them 
on  fire.  The  prayer^,  amidst  which  this 
reading  of  God's  Word  is,  as  it  were,  set,  are 
selected  on  the  same  principle.  They  are, 
to  say  no  more,  the  choicest  result  of  that 
experience  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints  of  all 
ages.  Though  not  the  actual  Word  of  God, 
they  are  the  nearest  thing  to  it,  being  the 
impression  which  that  Word  has  produced 


upon  the  holiest  souls,  purified  and  softened 
by  the  long  thought  and  experience  of  the 
Church.  This  was  the  point  of  view  from 
which  our  Services  were  constructed. 

By  the  aid  of  Common  Prayer  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  same  tongue,  the  Church 
has  impressed  this  Word  of  God,  direct 
and  indirect,  upon  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  by  the  most  efi'ectual  of  all 
methods.  She  has  compelled  the  incessant 
recitation  by  the  Clergy,  and  the  perpetual 
reception  into  the  ears  of  the  people,  of  the 
whole  Divine  Revelation,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Sacred  History  to  the  final 
Revelation  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of 
the  latter  ages.  She  has  thus  impressed 
it  upon  them  by  the  most  powerful  means 
known  to  our  experience. 


{To  he  continued.) 


aittle  foj:t^  ana  tfte  Centrer  (grapes;. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  EVERARD,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OF  "NOT  TOUR  OWN;" 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SELFISHNESS. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our  vines  have 
tender  grapes." — Solomon's  Song  ii.  15. 


I  ERE  is  another  of 
these  "Little  Foxes" 
that  destroy  our  vine- 
yards and  mar  our 
work.  And  I  fancy 
there  are  few  vine- 
yards so  favoured  as  not  to  have  ex- 
perienced damage  from  its  inroads.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  fox  is,  that  it  has  very 
deep  holes.  It  goes  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face ;  so  that  you  may  imagine  you  are 
free  from  danger,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
close  at  hand — only  a  few  feet  or  yards 
under  ground.  Then,  if  you  discover 
your  enemy  in  one  hole,  he  is  very  crafty 
in  making  for  another  ;  so  that  you  are  still 
in  as  much  danger  as  ever. 

To  speak  plainly,  Selfishness   lurks  in 


the  depths  of  the  heart.  There  may  be  a 
pleasant  exterior,  a  kind  genial  manner; 
there  may  be  much  apparent  courtesy, 
affable  words,  and  gifts  not  a  few  ;  and  yet 
this  vice  is  there,  deeply  embedded  in  the 
soul.  And  it  often  changes  its  abode.  It 
may  be  exposed  and  driven  out  from  one 
quarter,  but  take  refuge  in  another.  It 
may  forsake  public  life,  and  a  man.  may  be 
generous  and  open-handed  amongst  his 
fellows,  but  it  may  still  reign  undisturbed 
in  the  family.  The  outside  world  may 
take  one  view  of  such  a  person,  but  those 
who  live  with  him  may  take  quite  another. 

Before  going  farther,  I  want  to  remind 
the  reader  of  a  great  truth  : — All  selfislmess 
is  silly  and  all  sin  is  selfishness. 

All  selfishness  is  sin;  for  it  breaks  the 
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human  side  of  God's  law — "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:"  "What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  Selfishness 
utterly  sets  at  nought  precepts  like  these. 
So  that  if  a  man  live  ever  so  blamelessly 
in  his  outward  walk,  yet  if  this  evil  has 
dominion  within,  he  is  guilty  of  one  of  the 
blackest  sins  before  God. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  all  sin  is  selfish- 
ness.  For  whatever  evil  a  man  does,  it 
corrupts  others  as  well  as  himself.  The 
influence  spreads.  The  contagion  pollutes 
men  and  women  and  children  round  about. 
More  than  this,  selfishness  is  the  root  of 
many  sins  :  fraud,  deceit,  drunkenness, 
strife,  murder,  and  such-Tike,  all  come  from 
selfishness  in  some  shape  or  other.  The 
oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich :  the 
disregard  of  a  master's  interest  by  his 
workmen:  the  wasted  Monday,  and  per- 
haps Tuesday,  that  prevents  work  being 
finished  and  orders  completed,  that  beggars 
and  robs  the  wife  and  children,  what 
selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all !  Or, 
take  the  young  man  who  gives  the  rein  to 
his  evil  passions,  and  drags  down  a  young 
companion,  and  blasts  the  promise  of  a 
happy  life,  and  makes  a  fair  flower  to  wither 
and  fade  and  die  ;  what  terrible  selfishness 
is  here  ! 

In  a  thousand  other  forms  Selfishness 
comes  into  the  vineyard,  and  never  comes 
without  brinciing  harm  and  loss. 

A  well-to-do  tradesman  is  a  member  of 
a  Christian  congregation.  He  has  some 
value  for  God's  truth,  and  maintains  a 
name  for  professing  godliness.  Bat  he  is 
no  real  help  to  his  pastor,  or  the  Lord's 
cause.  He  is  strong  and  hearty,  and  a 
little  work  for  Christ  on  the  Sunday  or 
week-day  would  be  a  real  blessing  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  others.  But  no.  Busi- 
ness and  money  getting  and  his  family 
must  have  all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts. 
He  has  really  no  time.     He  can't  go  out 


on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  never  likes  to 
ask  others  for  money,  still  less  to  give  very 
much.  He  never  goes  to  a  week-day 
meeting,  and  would  feel  out  of  his  element 
in  visiting  the  sick  or  poor.  So  Selfish- 
ness carries  the  day.  And  the  pastor  must 
do  the  best  he  can,  and  parish  work  must 
be  left  undone,  and  the  Sunday-school 
may  dwindle  away  for  want  of  teachers, 
and  all  through  this  detestable  fox^- 
Selfishness. 

Take  another  case.  A  daughter  has 
left  school  and  is  living  at  home.  There 
is  a  large  family  and  much  work  to  be 
done,  and  means  are  not  over-plentiful. 
But  she  is  no  comfort  to  her  mother.  She 
rather  likes  to  be  the  fine  lady.  The 
mother  may  go  about  the  house,  perhaps 
with  baby  in  her  arms,  and  toil  and  slave 
night  and  day ;  but  the  daughter  is  only 
thinking  of  her  own  pleasure.  She  is 
reading  a  novel,  or  doing  her  woolwork,  or 
practising  on  the  piano,  or  visiting  friends ; 
but  very  little  help  or  assistance  does  she 
render  to  the  poor  overworked  mother. 

Or  take  another  case.  A  young  man  is 
taken  out  of  mere  kindness  by  an  employer 
and  taught  a  business.  He  is  quite  useless 
at  first,  and  gives  little  but  trouble  ;  but 
by-and-by  the  pains  and  trouble  bestowed 
upon  him  are  rewarded.  He  becomes  a 
real  assistance  to  the  master  who  has  taken 
him.  The  master  gives  him  good  wages  ; 
but  he  goes  ofi"  without  notice.  He  causes 
great  loss  by  the  work  being  neglected,  and 
never  thinks  for  a  moment  of  all  the  kind- 
ness previously  shown  to  him. 

In  each  case  it  is  Selfishness  that  is  at 
work — a  curse  and  a  foe  wherever  it  comes. 

How  shall  we  catch  this  Fox  ?  How 
shall  we  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard  ? 
Let  us  take  the  bright  lamp  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  trace  him  to  his  den.  Let  us 
see  Selfishness  and  heaven-born  Charity 
side  by  side,  that  we  may  learn  to  cherish 
the  one  and  eschew  the  other. 

I   see   a   lonely   road,  and    a    traveller 
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attacked  by  robbers.  They  take  from  him 
all  he  possesses,  strip  him  of  his  raiment, 
and  leave  him  wounded  and  ready  to 
perish.  Unable  to  move  or  help  himself, 
his  only  hope  lies  in  the  possible  kindness  of 
some  passer-by.  Soon  his  hope  is  aroused. 
One  draws  nigh  who  might  be  expected  to 
come  to  his  aid.  The  law  bad  commanded 
that  if  an  ass  or  an  ox  fall  down  by  the 
way,  a  man  may  not  hide  himself  from 
them,  but  help  to  lift  them  up  again. 
Much  more  ought  the  priest  to  have 
succoured  the  wounded  man.  But  he  has 
no  heart  for  the  duty.  He  never  comes 
near,  nor  gives  him  so  much  as  a  look. 
Selfishness  passes  by  on  the  other  side. 

But  soon  there  comes  another.  He  too 
is  engaged  in  Grod's  service,  and  might  be 
expected  to  care  for  the  suffering  one. 
Ah !  and  it  seems  he  will.  He  comes  and 
looks  upon  him,  and  surely  he  will  help. 
Not  so.  He  is  a  cloud  without  water.  It 
is  a  vain  hope.  He  looks  on,  but  he  never 
tarries  for  a  moment.  Selfishness  again 
goes  its  way,  perhaps  with  a  sigh,  and 
leaves  the  man  to  perish. 

But  now  comes  holy,  heaven-born 
Charity.  The  Samaritan  is  of  another 
spirit  to  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  He 
might  have  regarded  the  man  as  an  alien 
and  an  enemy,  but  he  seeks  no  excuse, 
and  he  makes  none.  If  others  leave  the 
man  to  die,  he  will  not.  He  shows  true, 
unselfish  kindness.  Coming  right  up  to 
the  spot  where  the  man  is  lying,  looking 
upon  his  sad  condition,  compassion  and 
pity  fill  his  breast.  He  forgets  himself 
and  his  journey,  and  thinks  not  of  time  or 
trouble  or  cost.  He  will  do  for  the  man 
all  he  can.  He  gives  the  best  relief  in  his 
power,  binding  up  the  bleeding  wounds 
and  pouring  in  the  healing  remedies.  He 
thinks  of  the  man's  feebleness,  and  mounts 
him  on  his  own  beast.  He  watches  over 
him  like  a  friend  or  a  brother.  He  provides 
for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  pro- 
mising the  host  to  repay  all  needful  expense. 


The  story  is  written  for  an  everlasting 
memorial.  If  it  be  a  story  from  real  life,  as 
most  probably  it  is,  the  man's  charity  has 
been  rewarded  a  thousandfold.  For  all 
through  the  Churches  and  in  all  generations 
it  has  been  a  legacy  of  love,  and  has  stirred 
up  the  hearts  of  Christians  to  "  go  and  do 
likewise." 

But  with  this  example  we  place  one  still 
higher — the  example  of  the  Lord  Himself. 
We  must  even  take  Him  as  the  Great 
Pattern  in  every  virtue — so  in  this  of 
genuine,  unselfish  love.  His  whole  life 
was  Love.  He  never  thought  of  Himself, 
but  was  ever  filled  with  the  woes  and 
wants  of  mankind.  He  lived  in  poverty, 
shame,  and  sorrow  ;  He  died  a  malefactor's 
death,  to  save  and  bless  the  wretched  and 
the  lost. 

Christian,  follow  His  footsteps.  Be 
large-hearted,  and  filled  with  charity.  Pray 
for  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  you  may  be  con- 
siderate of  others'  needs,  and  willing  to  cast 
self  aside.  Be  not  content  to  have  a  little 
tiny  soul — only  large  enough  for  your  own 
important  self,  and  your  own  troubles  and 
joys.  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  "Look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  "  Weep 
with  them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice."  The  eye  must  not  say  to 
the  ear,  nor  the  hand  to  the  foot,  "  I  have 
no  need  of  thee." 

When  you  read  the  newspaper,  take 
notice  of  anything  that  may  arouse  your 
compassion,  and  let  no  hardened  insensi- 
bility creep  over  you  because  men's 
miseries  may  be  miles  away,  or  in  another 
rank  of  life  to  your  own.  Listen  to  the 
tale  of  sorrow  in  your  own  neighbourhood, 
and  go  and  do  something  or  give  some- 
thing, if  you  can,  to  relieve  it.  Try  to 
lessen  the  mountain  of  human  woe,  and  to 
add  a  few  grains  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Be  active  in  doing  good,  and  open 
your  eye  to  see  where  it  is  required.     Read 
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over  1  Cor.  13 — Paul's  marvellous  portrait 
of  Charity — and  let  its  linieaments  be  en- 
graven on  your  heart. 

Never  find  plausible  excuses  or  excellent 
reasons  for  keeping  your  band  in  your 
pocket  and  saying  "  No  "  to  the  claims  of 
benevolence  or  religion.  Don't  wait  till 
others  do  more,  or  till  agents  or  societies 
are  perfect,  before  you  support  them. 
Don't  spend  large  sums  in  luxurious  enter- 
tainments and  dress,  and  on  your  own 
hobbies,  whatever  they  may  be — gardens,  or 


horses,  or  pictures,  or  books,  or  the  like — 
and  leave  the  poor  out  in  the  cold,  and 
Christ's  work  to  languish  for  want  of 
means. 

No,  no !  Be  Christlike.  Kill  the  Fox. 
Let  Selfishness  no  longer  destroy  your 
vineyard.  Live  for  others.  Pray  for 
others.  Give  for  others.  Work  for 
others.  And  it  shall  be  a  praise  and  a 
glory.  The  cup  of  cold  water  given  for 
Christ's  sake  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 


$f 
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"I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ;  and,  behold,  I  am  aUve  for  evermore,  Amen  ;  and  have  the  keys 

of  heU  and  of  death." — Bev.  i.  18. 


LL  the  sacrifice  is  ended, 

Breathed     His  Body's    latest 

breath. 
And    His   human   Soul  hath 
wended 
"Where  the  weary  rest  beneath  ; 
Christ  as  Man  hath  comprehended 
All  the  human  law  of  death  ! 

Yet  not  there  His  Soul  remaiueth, 

Nor  His  Body  in  the  tomb ; 
Lo  !  what  sudden  glory  gaineth 

Quick  dominion  o'er  the  gloom ! 
Yea,  o'er  death  and  hell  He  reign eth, 

Bursting  back  the  gates  of  doom  ! 

Manifold  the  attestation  ! 

Brethren  tell  the  marvel  o'er. 
And  the  soldiers  from  their  station, 

And  the  Angels  at  the  door. 
And  His  own  word's  revelation, — 

"  Lo  !  I  live  for  evermore." 


Hail,  thou  Morn  of  Besurrection, 

Primal  holy  Easter  Day ! 
Now  the  hours  of  deep  dejection 

'Neath  the  night-cloud's  dark  array, 
Foes'  reviling,  friends'  defection, 

In  thy  glory  pass  away  ! 

Now  He  lives  and  reigns  for  ever  ! 

That  we  too  may  enter  in 
Where  eternal  life  shall  never 

Taste  of  sorrow  or  of  sin  : 
Where  from  Him  no  death  shall  sever 

Those  He  vanquished  death  to  win. 

Saviour  !  in  our  night  of  weeping 
Tell  us  of  the  joyful  morn ; 

Guard  our  souls,  their  vigils  keeping 
In  the  hours  of  hate  and  scorn : 

Baise  us  falling,  wake  us  sleeping, 
Till  our  Easter  Day  be  born. 


I 


"  Never  resent  a  supposed  injury  till  you 
know  the  views  and  motives  of  the  author 
of  it.'* 

"  Always  take  the  part  of  an  absent  person, 


who  is  censured  in  company,  so  far  as  truth 
and  propriety  will  allow." 

"  Say  as  little  as  possible  of  yourself  and 
of  those  who  are  near  to  you." 
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(George  iMoore,  tbe  Cftnsftian  iMen&ant 

{Continued  from  page  62.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

PBOSPERITY    A2JD   USEFULNESS. 

iEOM  the  date  of  Mr. 
Moore's  partnership  with 
Groucock,  Copestake,  &  Co. 
the  prosperity  of  the  firm 
went  on  increasing.  As  it 
did  so,  the  junior  partner 
began  to  urge  his  suit  with 
the  lady  who  had  won  his  heart  when  he  first 
appeared  in  London;  and  not  without  success. 
In  1839  he  married  Miss  Hay,  and  thus  realized 
a  hope  that  had  spurred  him  forward  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.  His  marriage,  however,  did 
not  interfere  with  his  devotion  to  his  business, 
but  rather  tended  to  increase  it.  The  house 
in  Bow  Churchyard  became  every  year  more 
opulent  and  more  influential ;  its  premises 
were  gradually  extended  (the  house  in  which 
Milton  was  born  forming  a  part  of  the 
property  that  came  in  due  time  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  its  uses) ;  and  it  is  now  many 
years  since  the  establishment  began  to  be 
numbered  among  the  sights  of  London. 

"There,"  said  a  writer,  some  years  ago, 
"  counters,  tables,  slabs,  and  benches  are  all 
pressed  into  the  service  for  the  display  of 
textile  fabrics  of  every  kind,  from  the  '  thin 
glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew,'  which 
are  as  ethereal  as  gossamer,  to  the  more 
substantial  wearables  of  everyday  life.  Many 
of  the  productions  can  vie  in  excellence  with 
the  tracery  of  Persia  and  the  loom-spinning 
of  Thibet,  while  ideas  of  comfort  intermingle 
with  variety,  and  a  stock  suited  to  all  climes 
and  classes  is  displayed  before  the  wondering 
admiration  of  a  myriad  of  purchasers."  But 
this  is  only  the  centre  of  a  system  which  has 
innumerable  branches  at  Nottingham,  Glas- 
gow, Manchester,  Paris,  'New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, for  instance,  and  which  draws  into  its 
fancy  department  some  of  the  choicest  results 
of  French,  English,  and  Irish  manufacture. 

As  Mr.  Moore's  position  improved,  and  his 
wealth  increased,  his  great  desire  seemed 
to  be,  to  enable  others  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  his  prosperity,  and  to  remove 
out  of  the  path  of  those  who  attempted  to 


emulate  his  example  those  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess which  he  had  himself  encountered. 
"  My  opinion  about  money,"  he  once  said  to 
a  meeting  of  children  at  "Wigton,  "  is,  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  make  plenty  of  money,  if 
you  only  make  a  proper  use  of  it;  "  and  he 
certainly  made  a  good  use  of  his  own  riches. 

His  religious  convictions  appear  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  serious  ill- 
ness and  death  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Groucock. 
Mr.  Moore  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
friend  and  his  friend's  family  and  affairs  until 
his  death.  In  early  days  religion  had  occu- 
pied a  very  secondary  place  in  their  regards. 
But  now  Mr,  Groucock  was  dying,  the  excite- 
ment, the  struggles,  the  successes  of  business 
were  to  him  things  of  the  past.  Wealth,  often 
thought  to  be  omnipotent  in  life,  is  worse 
than  useless  in  death  ;  and  so  the  dying  man 
felt,  and  Mr.  Moore  felt  it  too.  From  this 
time  the  one  lived  in  the  presence  of  a  near 
eternity ;  and  to  the  quicker  and  more  acute 
perceptions  of  the  younger  partner,  time  had 
new  interests  and  duties,  life  new  purposes 
and  hopes. 

We  find  him,  first  of  all,  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  "  those  of  his  own  household."  He 
made  careful  provision  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  young  men  at  Bow  Church- 
yard, by  the  employment  of  a  chaplain  who 
conducted  daily  worship;  large  and  well- 
furnished  libraries,  and  lectures  ministered 
to  their  mutual  improvement ;  and  ready  and 
generous  support  was  given  to  promote  their 
healthy  recreations.  Christmas  festivities 
regularly  took  place  under  Mr.  Moore's  own 
presidency  in  the  comfortable  dwellings 
erected  by  the  firm  for  their  porters  and 
grooms,  with  the  useful  accompaniments  of 
lectures  or  lessons  of  some  kind,j{i  cheerful 
form,  that  his  people  might  be  at  once  merry 
and  wise. 

His  next  care  was  for  the  orphans  and 
the  Christian  training  and  education  of  the 
young.  He  almost  founded  the  noble  insti- 
tution at  Pinner  for  the  children  of  deceased 
or  unsuccessful  commercial  travellers  ;  and 
other  Schools  and  Orphan  Asylums  every- 
where found  in  him  a  ready  helper. 
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But  ib  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  Christian  and  charitable  objects  to  which 
Mr.  Moore  gave  his  warm  support.  "  No  one," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  "  will  ever  know  the  extent  of  our 
friend's  liberality."  He  even  met  his  death 
in  coming  to  Carlisle  to  support  a  charitable 
work.  Mr.  Moore  had  complained  that  the 
Nursing  Institution  was  in  a  certain  sense 
selfish,  as  its  object  was  to. provide  nurses  for. 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  them ;  bub 
when  he  saw  the  draft  report,  and  observed 
that  the  aim  of  the  institution  was  also  to 
provide  nurses  for  the  poor,  he  determined 
that  it  should  have  his  support ;  and  he  came 
to  Carlisle  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  it. 
Mr.  Moore  said  in  the  morning,  apparently 


with  a  kind  of  strange  presentiment,  that 
he  was  going  to  Carlisle  to  make  his  last 
speech  there. 

In  connection  with  this  visit  to  Carlisle,  and 
as  an  example  of  the  many  instances  of  Mr. 
Moore's  considei*ate  charity, — the  right  hand 
not  knowing  what  the  lefb  hand  did, — his  last 
letter  to  London  is  worthy  of  record.  He  had 
heard  of  a  little  boy  in  "a  London  warehouse 
whose  family  had  become  suddenly  impover- 
ished ;  and  he  wrote  to  a  friend  to  beg  that  the 
lad  might  be  sought  out,  and,  if  his  character 
was  good,  then  that  his  clothing  and  personal 
expenses  might  be  provided  during  all  his 
apprenticeship,  and  the  lad  himself  lool<ed 
after,  without  any  one  but  his  correspondent 
knowing  whence  the  supply  came. 


(To  6e  continued.) 


Wiovtf)  WlAWt* 


T   may  not  seem  to  be  "worth 
while"- 
To  try  to  win  a  brother's  smile: 
Busy   in   search   of    something 


new. 


Or  striving  some  great  work  to  do, 
We  often  slight  the  things  that  ought 
To  be  our  first,  our  earnest  thought. 

Ofttimes  we  think  'tis  not  "  worth  while  " 
Our  fairer  garments  to  defile 
Amongst  the  haunts  of  sin  and  shame, 
Where  but  the  murmur  of  a  Name 
Might  make  some  erring  child  of  sin 
A  life  of  hope  and  love  begin. 

How  oft  it  seems  not  worth  our  while 
A  brother's  sadness  to  beguile  : 
Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  self  alone, 
Our  hearts,  insensible  as  stone, 
Thus  lose  the  chance  of  winning  love 
From  men  on  earth  or  Grod  above ! 

Worth  while?  oh,  think!  to-day  perchance 
Grod  hath  ordained  some  circumstance 
To  lead  us,  howsoever  weak, 


An  act  to  do,  or  word  to  speak. 
That  shall  a  joy  and  blessing  be 
To  us  through  all  Eternity. 

Worth  while  ?  think  of  the  Father's  care, 
Who  listens  to  the  feeblest  prayer ; 
With  power  so  vast,  yet  love  profound, 
A  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground 
Unmark'd  by  His  all-seeing  Eye, 
Who  deigns  to  bless  our  destiny. 

He  might  have  thought,  it  was  not  worth 
His  while  to  bless  with  flowers  the  earth ; 
He  might  have  made  the  world  without 
Its  countless  beauties  strewn  about ; 
The  fields,  the  birds,  the  sun-lit  seas. 
He  might  have  made  it  without  these. 

But  He,  who  did  not  e'en  forget 

The  perfume  for  the  violet, 

By  bird  and  flower,  by  wave  and  wind, 

Rebukes  the  vain  and  selfish  mind 

That  deems  the  efibrt  not  "  worth  while," 

Which  wakes  a  hope  or  wins  a  smile. 

Rowland  Bbown. 
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Cfte  JBomes^tit  Cat 


VERY  one  must  have  noticed 
the  love  of  a  cat  for  her 
kittens,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  brings  them 
lip,  teaching  them  their, 
lessons,  as  it  were,  and 
exercising  their  limbs 
and  eyes  by  all  manner  of  gambols.  Unlike 
many  animals,  when  her  young  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion,  and  are  able  to  gain  their 
own  living  without  her  maternal  care,  she 
does  not  drive  them  away,  but  still  keeps  up 
a  kindly  feeling  for  them,  although  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  when  they  were  little  and  help- 
less. At  such  a  time  she  devotes  her  whole 
existence  to  her  young,  and  if  they  are  in 
danger,  thinks  her  own  life  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  their  safety. 

Some  time  since,  while  a  number  of  kittens 
were  playing  about  in  the  straw  near  a  barn- 
door, a  large  hawk  swooped  down  upon  them, 
and  seized  one  of  the  kittens  in  his  claws. 
Being  encumbered  by  the  weight,  it  could  not 
rise  very  quickly,  and  gave  the  mother  time 
to  spring  to  the  rescue  of  her  offspring.  She 
immediately  flew  at  the  hawk,  who  in  self- 
defence  was  forced  to  drop  the  kitten.  A 
regular  pitched  battle  then  took  place,  the 
hawk  at  first  gaining  the  advantage,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  power  of  flight.  After  some 
time,  the  cat,  after  losing  an  eye  and  getting 
her  ears  torn  to  ribbons  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  wing  of  her  adversary.  Stimulated  by 
this  success,  she  sprang  on  the  maimed  hawk 
with  renewed  fury;  and  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  made  one  decisive  effort,  and  laid 
him  dead  at  her  feet.  She  spent  but  one 
moment  in  making  sure  of  her  conquest  by 
tearing  the  head  of  her  vanquished  foe  to 
pieces,  and  then  turned  to  her  kitten,  licked 
its  bleeding  wounds,  and  began  to  purr  as  if 
she  had  not  received  the  slightest  injury  her- 
self. 

The  reasoning  powers  of  the  cat  have  been 
very  much  underrated.  The  intellect  of  a  cat 
does  not  come  very  far  behind  that  of  a  dog ; 
but  as  it  is  almost  always  exerted  for  selfish 
purposes,  comparatively  little  notice  is  taken 
of  it.  In  the  following  anecdotes  the  reason- 
ing powers  appear  to  be  by  no  means  small, 


and  in  one  instance  were  exerted  in  a  very 
singular  manner. 

Four  cats,  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends, 
had  taught  themselves  the  art  of  begging  like 
a  dog.  They  had  frequently  seen  the  dog 
practise  that  accomplishment  at  table,  and 
had  observed  that  he  generally  obtained  a 
reward  for  so  doing.  By  a  process  of  induc- 
tive reasoning  they  decided  that,  if  they  pos- 
sessed the  same  accomplishment,  they  would 
in  all  probability  receive  the  same  reward. 
Acting  on  this  opinion,  they  waited  until  they 
saw  the  dog  sit  up  in  the  begging  position, 
and  immediately  assumed  the  same  attitude 
with  imperturbable  gravity.  Of  course  their 
ingenuity  was  not  suffered  to  pass  unre- 
warded, and  they  always  found  that  their 
newly-discovered  accomplishment  was  an 
unfailing  source  of  supplies  for  them. 

Two  cats  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  a 
barn,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  friend- 
ship towards  each  other.  It  so  happened 
that  both  of  the  cats  were  favoured  with  kit- 
tens about  the  same  time,  and  of  course  were 
very  proud  and  careful  of  their  young  families. 
After  a  few  days  the  little  kittens  began  to 
run  about ;  and  at  last  both  families  contrived 
to  stray  into  a  pathway  where  they  might 
possibly  be  injured.  One  of  the  mothers, 
seeing  this,  took  up  her  own  offspring  one  by 
one,  and  carried  them  into  a  place  of  safety ; 
but  there  was  then  left  one  kitten  belonging 
to  her  friend.  This  she  would  not  touch,  but 
went  in  search  of  its  mother,  brought  it  with 
her  to  the  kitten,  and  waited  until  it  also  had 
been  placed  in  safety. 

Although  the  proverb  respecting  cats  and 
dogs  seems  to  point  to  an  inextinguishable 
animosity  existing  between  them,  no  animals 
can  live  more  comfortably  together  than  do 
cats  and  dogs  when  brought  up  together. 
They  will  even  eat  together  from  the  same 
plate  without  quarrelling,  though  the  dog 
does  get  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions. 

Sometimes  the  cat  seems  to  envy  the  dog's 
greater  power  of  mastication,  and  appears  to 
fancy  that  she  is  not  well  treated.  This  was 
most  ludicrously  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a 
very  small  kitten.  The  little  creature  used 
to  consider  that  the  food  daily  placed  for  a 
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large  Newfoundland  dog  was  so  mucli  more 
than  her  own  allowance,  that  means  ought 
to  be  taken  to  equalize  matters.  ISTow  Kitty, 
although  her  estimate  of  comparative  size 
was  rather  erroneous  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions, was  very  correct  with  regard  to  the 
dog  himself  ;  and  she  never  ventured  to  make 
a  direct  attack,  as  the  Newfoundland  could 
have  swallowed  her  without  in  the  least  de- 
stroyiug  his  appetite  for  dinner.  So  she  set 
about  her  task  in  a  different  way.  When  she 
saw  Neptune  at  dinner,  she  would  make  her 
appearance,  and  take  a  circuit  round  his 
kennel,  just  out  of  reach  of  his  chain,  looking 
at  him  in  a  conciliatory  manner.  Next  circuit 
would  be  a  little  smaller,  bringing  her  within 


his  reach.  Neptune,  well  knowing  what  she 
wanted,  would  lift  his  nose  from  the  plate 
and  look  at  her,  at  which  Kitty  would  mew 
in  a  very  supplicatory  manner.  This  used  to 
be  repeated  until  the  kitten  had  got  close  to 
the  kennel.  When  there,  she  lay  down  as  if 
perfectly  satisfied  with  making  friends  with 
the  dog.  Soon  she  began  to  creep  slowly 
towards  his  plate,  but  looking  perfectly  un- 
concerned, as  if  she  did  not  see  that  any 
dinner  was  going  on.  Having  reached  the 
plate,  she  would  watch  until  Neptune's  eye 
was  off  her,  when  she  would  make  a  sudden 
spring  across  the  plate,  snatching  up  a  piece 
of  meat  in  her  progress,  and  dash  off  as  fast  as 
she  could  scamper.—/.  G,  Wood^  M.A.,  F.L.8. 


II.  ROBERT  TERRAR:   BISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 


BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  MAGUIRB,  M.A.,  RECTOR  OF  ST.  OLAVE'S,  SOUTHWARK. 


'he  second  of  our  Martyr- 
Bishops  is  Robert  Ferear, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
He  was  promoted  to  that 
See  by  his  patron,  the 
Lord  Protector  Somerset, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Foxe  tells  us 
that  this  simple-minded  and  godly  Bishop 
suffered  a  double  martyrdom  ("  twice  a 
martyr"),  being  first  persecuted  even 
during  Edward's  reign,  and  afterwards 
martyred  under  Queen  Mary.  It  was  after 
the  death  of  his  patron,  Somerset,  that  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  was  first  stirred  openly 
against  him.  We  might  almost  say  that 
his  foes  were  those  "  of  his  own  house- 
hold "  ;  for  it  was  from  the  members  of 
one  of  his  own  principal  churches  that  the 
first  obloquy  was  raised  against  him.  The 
canons  (monks)  of  the  church  of  Carmar- 
then uttered  certain  articles  of  charge 
against  him,  as  many  as  fifty-six  in  num- 
ber. These  are  given  in  extenso,  with  the 
Bishop's  rejoinders,  in  Foxe' s  Boole  of  Martyrs 
(vol.  vii.  4,  etc.)  ;  and,  if  only  for  the  trifling 
and   even   amusinsr   character  of  most  of 


them,  would  well  repay  perusal.  Thus  we 
find  the  Bishop  charged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — (1)  Abuse  of  authority,  (2) 
Maintenance  of  Superstition,  (3)  Covetous- 
ness,  (4)  Negligence,  and  (5)  Folly  (seeing, 
I  suppose,  that  "  they  themselves  were 
wise").  Respecting  these  we  note  the 
following  particulars : — 

1.  Abuse  of  authority :  Under  this 
head  they  alleged  certain  objections  (for 
the  most  part  legal  and  technical)  regard- 
ing collation  and  sequestration  of  livings. 

,  2.  Maintenance  of  superstition  :  (strange 
that  this  man  should  afterwards  burn  for 
not  believing  in  superstitious  observances!) 
The  causes  here  alleged  were  such  as  these 
— allowing  the  "  knocking  of  breasts  "  in 
prayer,  the  use  of  beads,  the  lighting  of 
candles,  the  baptizing  of  children  on  weeJc- 
days.  To  these  charges,  besides  his  detailed 
answers,  the  Bishop  in  general  terms  re- 
plied that,  "abhorring  in  his  heart  all 
superstition,  he  hath  travailed,  and  doth 
travail,  to  abolish  the  same  by  true  doctrine 
and  doing,  as  much  as  he  can." 

3.  Covetousness :     The   monks  accused 
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their  Bishop  "  for  that  he  went  about  sur- 
veying land,  looking  for  mines,  and  that  his 
common  talk  was  about  baking,  brewing, 
enclosing,  ploughing,  mining,  and  mile- 
stones !  "  To  these  also  detailed  answers 
are  given. 

4.  Negligence.  These  charges  were  for 
the  most  part  as  to  the  scanty  number  of 
the  Bishop's  sermons,  and  to  the  reformed 
doctrine  of  his  sermon,  when  he  did  preach. 
It  would  appear  from  both  the  charges  and 
the  answers,  that  the  good  Bishop  was,  like 
many  of  his  successors  (not  the  present, 
nor  his  illustrious  predecessor),  unable  to 
preach  in  Welsh,  and  so  preached  but 
rarely ! 

5.  Folly.  Here  we  are  really  introduced 
to  the  simple-minded  Bishop,  and  his 
characteristic  ways !  So,  hear  ye  this, 
one  and  all !  The  reverend  canons  of 
Carmarthen  accused  their  Bishop  for  using 
a  peculiar  kind  of  harness, — a  Scottish 
saddle-pad,  with  unvarnished  studs  and 
spurs,  a  black  bridle,  and  white  snaffle 
and  bit.  He  chose  to  wear  a  very  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  which  served  as  an  umbrella 
(in  the  rain)  and  a  parasol  (in  the  dog- 
days).  A  very  sensible  broad-brim,  in- 
deed !  The  venerable  Bishop  was  charged 
with  the  grave  offence  of  going  on  foot 
from  Wales  to  Westminster  !  a  truly  apos- 
tolic way  for  a  Bishop  to  go  up  to  Parlia- 
ment. But  it  must  have  been  a  long  and 
trying  walk ;  and  the  Great  Western  had 
not  started  just  then  !  The  poor  Bishop 
had  a  son,  and  he  dared  to  call  his  name 
"  Samuel,"  and  allowed  two  god-mothers 
to  stand  sponsors  for  the  child.  And  the 
Bishop  confesses  that  he  called  his  child  by 
that  good  old  name ;  and  that  he  allowed 
the  ladies  to  be  sponsors  as  the  only  way 
of  settling  a  difficulty  which  arose  from  the 
fact  that  neither  would  give  way  to  the 
other,  and  a  quarrel  ensued;  and  the  Bishop 
proved  his  wisdom,  and  not  his  folly,  by 
allowing  both  to  have  their  way.  The 
next  cliar<?e  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 


"  That  he  daily  useth  whistling  of  his  child  ; 
and  saith  that  he  understood  his  whistle 
when  he  was  but  three  days  old!"  To 
this  the  fatherly  man  gave  answer : — "  They 
whistle  their  horses  and  dogs,  and  I 
am  contented ;  they  might  also  be  con- 
tented that  I  whistle  my  child  !  "  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  be 
apprised  of  the  last  of  these  instances  of 
episcopal  "folly,"  wherein  it  was  averred 
by  the  accusers,  that,  with  regard  to  a 
proposed  alteration  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  the  good  Bishop  expressed  a 
wish  that  "  what  metal  soever  it  were  made 
of,  the  penny  should  be  in  weight  wortli  a 
penny ! " 

The  conclusion  we  have  an-ived  at, 
after  perusing  these*  amusing  charges  and 
answers,  is,  that  at  the  least  the  Bishop  was 
a  very  fatherly  man  ;  and  that  at  the  worst, 
he  was  a  very  eccentric  man. 

Well,  if  such  enmity  as  this  against  the  . 
Bishop  existed  in  Edward's  days,  what 
may  we  expect  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  ? 
Let  me  assure  my  readers,  it  came  to  be 
more  than  a  whistling  matter  then !  Ferrar 
was  summoned  before  Bonner  and  Gar- 
diner, and  "witnessed  a  good  confession." 
Refusing  to  abjure  his  faith,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Wales  to  receive  his  sentence  of 
condemnation. 

Two  articles,  were  pleaded  against  him, 
—  (1)  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and 
(2)  on  the  nature  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  were  after- 
wards expanded  into  six  articles,  in  which 
he  was  called  upon  (1)  to  renounce  matri- 
mony; (2)  to  grant  the  natural  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ;  (3)  to  grant 
that  the  Mass  was  propitiatory;  (4)  to 
believe  that  General  Councils  could  not  err; 

(5)  that  we  are  not  justified  by  faith  ;  and 

(6)  that  the  Church  is  the  visible  authority 
to  expound  Scripture  and  to  define  contro- 
versies in  religion. 

All  these  he  refused  to  assent  to ; 
whereupon     he      was     condemned    as    a' 
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heretic,  and  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power  to  be  burned.  And  accordingly, 
*'  being  Saturday  next  to  Passion  Sun- 
day," on  30th  March  (1555)  he  was  led 
to  the  market-place  of  the  town  of  Car- 
marthen, and,  as  Foxe  relates,  "most  con- 
stantly sustained  the  torments  and  passion 
of  the  fire."  Thus  died  a  genuine  and 
true-hearted  and  simple-minded  bishop  of 


the  Church  of  God,  Robert  Ferrae,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's. 

[Note. — As  weU  as  I  can  recollect,  from  a  visit 
I  paid  to  Carmarthen  some  few  years  ago,  there  is 
no  memorial  of  the  Martyr- Bishop  in  that  town. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  commemorative  slab  in  the 
fine  old  parish  Church ;  but  the  market-place  has 
certainly  no  memorial  of  the  good  Protestant 
Bishop  that  perished  there.  Gloucester  has  been 
more  faithful  to  the  memory  of  Hooper  than  St. 
David's  to  that  of  Robert  Ferrar. — B.M.] 
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VIII.  Novel  Use  tor  a  Hat. 

FEW  years  ago,  a  farmer 
from  near  Dumfries  walked 
to  Penrith  w^ith  his  sheep 
and  two  dogs.  Having 
sold  his  cattle,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  home ; 
but  Fan,  one  of  the  dogs, 
in  the  meantime  had  had 
puppies,  and  was  left  in  charge  of  a  friend, 
who  made  a  bed  for  her  in  his  parlour,  and 
fed  her. 

After  a  few  weeks,  on  coming  as  usual  to 
feed  her,  neither  she  nor  her  puppies  were  to 
be  seen.  He  looked  for  his  hat ;  it  had  also 
disappeared !  Ah,  thought  he,  the  thief  has 
taken  that  too. 

After  a  diligent  search,  which  proved  use- 
less,—for  neither  dog,  puppies,  nor  hat  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of, — the  friend  wrote  to 
the  Scotch  farmer  to  inform  him  of  his  loss. 
A  few  days  after  he  received  the  following 
reply  :— 

"  Make  no  further  researches.  Fan  arrived 
here  early  this  morning  with  her  three  puppies 
in  your  hat  1 " 

Mark  the  animal's  reasoning,  we  may  call 
it.  She  had  seen  the  Penrith  farmer  put  his 
head  in  the  hat ;  Fan  seized  the  idea,  and 
placed  her  little  darlings  in  it,  being  no  longer 
able  to  remain  away  from  her  master,  or  to 
leave  her  young  behind. 


IX.  "Nothing  to  Fear." 
Living  in  my  girlhood  on  a  fifty-acre  farm, 


of  course  there  were  plenty  of  animals,  and  all 
were  treated  kindly.  The  herd  of  cows  came 
gladly  at  the  bidding  of  the  owner.  On  one 
occasion  the  said  owner,  being  in  a  neighbour's 
barn,  noticed  that  when  each  cow  passed  the 
threshold  it  was  received  with  a  blow.  Soon 
after,  at  milking  time,  the  neighbour  returned 
the  visit,  and  remarked  upon  the  docility  of 
the  herd. 

"  It  is  because  they  are  never  struck,  and 
have  nothing  to  fear,"  was  the  explanation. — 
Communicated  to  the  Bev.  F.  0.  Morris. 


X.  The  Runaway  Perambulator. 

A  NURSEMAID  in  the  employ  of  a  gentleman 
living  at  Kingsdown  was  wheeling  a  baby  ir 
a  perambulator  down  Spring  Hill.  She  wa£ 
accompanied  by  a  valuable  dog,  half  New- 
foundland and  half  retriever,  the  property  ol 
her  master.  The  girl  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fit,  and  loosened  her  hold  of  the  per- 
ambulator, which  rolled  away  at  an  accelerated 
speed,  and  to  the  imminent  danger  of  its  little 
occupant. 

The  faithful  dog,  with  wonderful  instinct, 
realized  the  child's  danger,  and  dashing  after 
the  vehicle,  seized  part  of  the  leather  apron 
in  his  mouth  and  brought  the  runaway  to  a 
stop.  In  another  minute  the  perambulator 
would  have  been  dashed  over  a  flight  of  steps. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  sagacious  dog 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  caresses  of  the 
grateful  parents  when  they  learnt  how  he  had 
saved  their  child. — Western  Daily  Press. 
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X.  TRUTH  BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 

HERB  were  prizes  to  be  given  in  Willie's 
school,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  merit 
one  of  them.  Willie  was  young,  and  had 
never  had  much  chance  to  learn,  so  he 
was  behind  the  other  boys  in  all  his 
studies  except  writing.  As  he  had  no 
hope  to  excel  in  anything  but  writing,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  for  the  special  prize  for  t/iat  with  all  his 
might.  And  he  did  try  so  that  his  copy-book  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  boy  twice  his  age.  When  the  prizes 
were  awarded,  the  master  of  the  school  held  up  two 
copy-books,  and  said, — 

'•  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  books 
is  better  than  the  other,  but  for  one  copy  of  WiUie's, 
which  is  not  only  superior  to  Charhe's,  but  to  every 
other  copy ;  therefore,  Willie's  book  gains  the  prize." 

Willie's  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  which  was  not 
unmixed  with  fear.    Blushing  to  his  temples,  he  said,— 

"  Please,  sir,  may  I  see  that  copy  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  master,  looking  somewhat 
surprised. 

Willie  glanced  at  the  copy,  and,  handing  the  book  back, 
said, — 

"  Please,  sir,  that  is  not  my  writing.  It  was  written  by 
an  upper-class  boy,  who  took  my  book  by  mistake  one 
day  instead  of  his  own." 

"Oh,  oh! "  said  the  master,  "  that  may  alter  the  case," 
and,  after  comparing  them  carefully,  he  awarded  the  prize 
to  CharUe. 

The  boys  laughed  at  Willie.  One  said  he  was  silly  to 
say  anything  about  the  mistake.  "I  wouldn't  have  told," 
said  another.  "Nor  I,"  added  a  third  boy,  laughing. 
"The  copy  was  in  your  book,  and  you  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  their  quizzing,  Willie  felt  that  he 
was  right. 


"  It  would  not  have  been  the  truth,"  he  replied,  "  if  I 
had  not  told  who  wrote  the  copy.  I  would  rather  hold 
fast  the  truth  than  have  a  prize,  for  truth  is  better  than 
gold." 

"  Hurrah  for  WUlie !  Three  cheers  for  Willie  I  Well 
done,  WilUe  1 "  shouted  the  boys,  and  Willie  went  home 
to  his  work  happier  than  he  could  have  done  if,  by  means 
of  a  silent  lie,  he  had  won  the  prize. 

XI.  THE    HONEST    CABMAN. 

One  day,  while  he  was  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon  took  a 
hackney  coach  to  convey  him  from  Downing  Street,  where 
he  had  been  attending  a  cabinet  meeting,  to  his  own 
residence.  Having  a  pressing  appointment,  he  alighted 
hastily  from  the  vehicle,  leaving  papers  containing  im- 
portant Government  secrets  behind  him.  Some  hours 
after,  the  driver  discovered  the  packages,  and  took  them 
to  Hamilton  Place  unopened,  when  his  lordship  desired  to 
see  the  coachman,  and,  after  a  short  interview,  told  him 
to  call  again. 

The  man  called  again,  and  was  then  informed  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  servant,  but  the  owner  of  a  hackney  coach, 
which  his  lordship  had  in  the  meantime  given  directions 
to  be  purchased,  and  presented  to  him,  together  with  three 
horses,  as  a  reward  for  his  honour  and  promptitude. 

XII.  STOOP!  STOOP! 
Whenbvee  Franklin  saw  any  one  receive  a  mortification 
from  carrying  his  head  too  high,  he  used  to  recommend  a 
prudent  humility  by  relating  this  circumstance : — "When 
I  was  leaving  the  library  of  Dr.  Mather,  at  Boston,  once, 
by  a  narrow  passage  in  which  a  beam  projected  from  the 
roof,  we  were  talking,  until  Mather  suddenly  called  out, 
'  Stoop!  stoop  !*  Before  I  observed  the  warning,  my  head 
struck  sharply  against  the  beam,  when  my  friend  re- 
marked,— '  You  are  young,  and  have  the  world  before 
you ;  ^Qo-g  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many 
hard  thumps.'  '* 


E  hope  many  Sunday-school  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  wiU  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS  FOR  LENT. 

BX    THE    BEV.  W.   S.    LEWIS,   M.A.,  VICi.B    OP    SX.   GEOBGb'S, 
WOBTHINO. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  EARTH. 
Where,  in  Scripture,  do  we  find  the  fruits  of  the  earth — 

1.  Given,  in  mercy,  by  God  to  man ; 

2.  Taken  away  from  men  in  punishment  for  their  sins ; 

3.  Offered  by  man  to  God  with  acceptance; 

4.  Offered  once,  in  like  manner,  but  without  acceptance; 

6.  Offered,  by  man  to  man — 

As  a  peace  offering  j  In  goodwill ; 

As  an  encouragement ;  In  doubtful  goodwill ; 

As  a  means  of  cure  ;  In  compassion ; 

C5,  Refused,  to  their  lawful  owner,  when  undoubtedly 
due; 

7.  Sought  for,  in  vain,  by  Christ  Himself  when  on 
earth; 

8.  Promised,  apparently  in  unexampled  perfection,  in 
the  world  to  come. 


THE    BIBLE    MINE    SEARCHED. 

ANSWERS  (See  March  No.). 
1.   Wonderful    compassion    in   our   Lord    Himself. — 


Luke  xxiii.  27,  28,  34. 

2.  Admirable  fidelity,  also  in  our  Lord  Himself.— 
John,  xviii.  8. 

3.  Awful  duplicity. — Mark  xiv.  44,  45;  Luke  xxii.  48. 

4.  Astounding  wickedness  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
priests. — Matt,  xxvii.  3,  4. 

5.  Exceeding  weakness.    Peter  and  Pilate. — Mark  xiv. 
31,  66-72  :  xv.  15. 

6.  Marvellous  faith.    The  penitent  thief.— Luke  xxiii. 
42. 

7.  Remarkable  courage.    Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and 
Nicodemus. — Mark  xv.  43. 

8.  Intense  apprehension.    Our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of 
GfCthsemane. — Luke  xxii,  41-4i. 

9.  Astonishing  calmness.    Our  Lord  before  Pilate.— 
Mark  xv.  5 ;   Matt,  xxvii,  12-14. 

10.  Shocking  cruelty.    The  chief  priests  and  others, — 
Matt.  xxvlL  40-43. 

11.  Amazing  fickleness.    The  multitude.— Comp.  Matt. 
xxi.  8,  9,  10,  and  xxvii.  20,  both  in  the  same  week. 

12.  Unutterable  Folly.— Matt,  xxviii.  26. 
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1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
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Rom.  vI.  11. 


Easter  Day.   If  ye  then  he  risen  with  Christ,  seek 

those  things  rchich  are  above.   Col.  iii.  1. 
Eastee  Mon.     Walk  in  newness  of  life.    Rom.  vi.  4. 
Easteh  Tu,  Walk  in  love.    Ephes.  v.  1. 
Forbearing  threatening.    Ephes.  vi.  9.  [12. 

Put  on  kindness,  meekness,  long-suffering.  Col.  iii. 
Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife.  Phil.  ii.  3.  [iii.  21. 
Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger.   Col. 
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1st  S.  af.  Easter.  Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  rjour 
Not  rendering  evil  for  evil.    1  Pet.  iii.  9.       [hearts. 
Or  raUing  for  railing.    1  Pet.  iii.  9. 
Let  him  eschew  evil  and  do  good.    1  Pet.  iii.  11. 
Let  him  seek  peace  and  ensue  it    1  Pet.  iii.  11. 
Let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil.    1  Pet.  iii.  10. 
It  is  better  that  ye  suffer  for  well  doing  than  for  evil . 


2nd  S.  after  Easter.  ExhoH  with  all  long  suffering. 
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1  Pet.  iL  18. 


The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace.   Jas.* 
Add  to  temperance,  patience.    1  Pet.  i.  6.      [iii.  18. 
Add  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness.    1  Pet.  i.  6. 
The  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in  spirit. 
He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty. 
Yielding  pacifieth  great  offences.    Eccles.  x.  4. 

3rdS.  aft.  Easter.  Bless  them  w?iic?i persecute  you. 
Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry.  Eccles.  vii.  9. 
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Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me. 
St.  Mask.    TTie  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive. 
Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin.  Eccl. 
Be  not  overcome  of  evil.    Rom.  xii.  21.  [v.  6. 

Overcome  evil  with  good.    Rom.  xii.  21. 


4th.  S.  af.  Easter.  Pray  for  themwhich  despitefully 
Be  patient  toward  all  men.  1  Thess.  v.  14.    luse  you. 
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fOR  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offaiice, 
That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little  gense; 
Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  always  join  • 
To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive.  Divine. 


Guard  well  thy  lips ;  none,  none  can  know 
What  evils  from  the  tongue  may  flow  ; 
"What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 


THE  quarrels  of  professors  are  often  the  reproach  of  their  profession.— Hewy. 
I  never  seemed  fit  to  say  a  word  to  a  sinner,  except  when  I  had  a  broken  heart  myself,  when  I  was  subdued 
and  melted  into  tenderness. — Payson. 

The  meek  are  they  who  "give  soft  answers  to  rough  questions."— ^non. 
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ST.  SinyCOIST'S  IF-A-I^.ISS:,  libeids 


To  the  Parishioners  and  Congregation  of  St.  Simon's, 
Leeds. 
St.  Simon's,  Leeds,  April  19th,  1877. 
My  dear  friends, — T  am  glad  to  occupy  some  of 
the  last  minutes  that  I  shall  spend  in  Leeds,  before 
my  departure  for  a  new  home  and  fresh  sphere  of 
work,  in  writing  a  letter  to  you,  to  express  my 
heartftlt  thanks  for  the  unvarying  kindness  you 
have  shown  to  me  during  my  13  years'  ministry 
amongst  you,  and  to  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  hope 
and  pray  that  God's  blessing  may  rest  upon  you. 
Where  all  Church-workers  have  been  so  ready  to 
help  and  have  so  earnestly  supported  me—  orrather 
and  better  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Gough  at  our 
great  tea  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last,  "Supported 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  helped  forward  the  work 
of    God   in   this   parish'' — I    do    not    like     to 
particularise  any.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  shall 
never  forget  the  works  of  faith  and  labour  of  love 
undertaken    by   those   who   have  toiled  in   the 
blessed  Teacher's  service.  Our  meetings  in  school 
and  in  Church  have  been  very  pleasant  to  me, 
and  I  hope  profitable  to  us  all.       We  have  been 
journeying  through  life  together,  been  united  in 
kindly  feeling  and  mutual  confidence,  and  I  trust 
that  our  unity  has  been  the  "unity of  the  Spirit," 
that  we  have  been  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  by 
being  drawn  nearer  to  God.     None  of  us,  I  think, 
will  ever  forget  our  services  last  Sunday,  nor  yet 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday.      My  household  and  I 
leave  St.  Simon's  parish  and  congregation,  which 
are  and  have  for  many  years  been  endeared  to  us, 
assured  that  prayers  will  ascendon  our  behalf  tothe 
Father  of  Mercies,  and  bearing  with  us  valuable 
and  beautiful  tokens  of  your  affection,  which  will 
continually  remind  us  of  our   distant,    but  yet 
most  near  and  dear  friends  at  St.  Simon's,  Leeds. 
May  God  preserve  and  bless  you  all,  and  grant  to 
my  successor  and  friend,  the   Pev.  S.  A.  E.  E. 
Brooking,  great  happiness  and  much  success  in 
the  work  to  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
has  called  him.      May  Mr.  Brooking  find  many 
willing  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord   against 
the  mighty,  and  both  he  and  you  receive  abundant 
supplies  of  spiritual  strength,  and  that  great  grace 
may  rest  upon  you  all  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of 
Your  sincere  friend,  Thos.  Whitby. 


At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  seventh  session  of  St. 
Simon's  Senior  Class  M"utual  Improvement  Society,  an 
Illuminated  Address,  signed  by  all  the  members,  was 
presented  to  its  president,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Whitby,  on 
his  leaving  this  parish  for  the  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Plymouth. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Stephan,  on  his  leaving  the  curacy  of 
this  parish,  to  fill  a  similar  position  at  St.  James',  Leeds, 
was  presented  with  tokens  of  esteem.  The  Sunday 
School  Teachers  and  friends  gave  him  a  Gold  Watch  and 
Guard,  and  the  Young  Women's  Bible  Class  an  Album 
with  their  photographs. 

The  15th  and  17th  days  of  April,  1877,  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  present  at  the  farewell 
services  held  in  the  Church  and  the  densely  crowded 
meeting  held  in  the  school. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Whitby,  M.A.,  having  resigned 
the  fiving  of  this  parish,  which  he  has  held  for 
more  than  eleven  years,  his  many  Mends  in  the  schools, 
eongregation,  and  parish  presented  him  on  his  leaving 
Leeds  with  an  Autograph  Album   signed  by  the  sub- 


1877. 

scribers,  a  life-size  Portrait  of  himself,  and  a  purse 
containing  100  guineas,  expressive  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  ministrations,  and  of  their  good  will  towards  him. 
A  suitable  present  was  given  to  Mrs.  Whitby  by  the 
members  of  the  Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting. 

We  deeply  lament  the  removal  of  so  good  and  loving 
a  pastor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  wishing  him  and  his 
family  health  and  prosperity,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  eternal.     Amen. 

At  the  Teachers  Meeting  held  to  arrange  about  our 
Whitsuntide  Festival,  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  of 
the  Church  should  be  reserved  on  Whit-Monday  until 
the  Teachers  and  Scholars  were  seated.  That  the 
subject  of  the  Lesson  Paper  for  the  Sunday  School 
should  be  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  forthe  Infant 
School  "  The  Miracles  and  Par^ibles  of  our  Lord." — Mr. 
Joseph  Lindley  was  appointed  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Geo. 
Wright,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Varley,  hbrarian, 

for    the    years    1877-8. Committee  to  prepare  the 

tea,  &c.,  on  Whit-Monday  : — Misses  Hallilay,  John- 
stone, Green,  Pilling;    and  Messrs.  Panther,  Perkin, 

D.  Bastow,  Geo.  Cass,  Parkinson,  and  Simpson. 

Messrs.  Perkin  and  Gaunt  to  obtain  a  field,  and 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Shires  and  F.  Lee  to  arrange  the 
banners. 

NOTES  FOU  MAY,  1877. 

May  1.—  St.  Philip's  and  St.  James's  Day.  Morning 
prayer  at  10.30. 

May  10. — Ascension  Day.     Morning  prayer  at  10.30. 

May  14. — Mothers'  Sewing  meeting  at  3  p.m. 

May  18. — Archdeacon's  Visitation  at  the  Leeds 
Parish  Church  for  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens. 

May  19. — The  Teachers  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  to 
decorate  the  schools  for  Whitsuntide,  and  prepare  for 
the  prize  giving  of  the  morrow. 

May  20. — Whit  Sunday.  Administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  at  the  Evening  Service.  Prizes*  to  be 
given  in  the  school  at  3  p.m.  Parents  and  friends 
of  scholars  to  be  admitted  at  2.45.  The  new  Whit- 
suntide Hymns  will  be  sung.  Collections  for  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

May  21, — Whit-Monday.  Day  and  Sunday  Scholars 
and  Teachers  will  meet  at  the  school  at  12.30  p.m. 
After  marching,  Di^-ine  Service  will  be  held  in  Church 
at  2  p.m.  The  whole  Church  will  be  reserved  until 
the  scholars  have  taken  their  places.  Tea  in  the 
school  to  follow  immediately,  and  play  in  a  field  to 
conclude  the  day's  enjoyments. 

May  28. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

Bank  Managers  for  May,  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Gaunt  and 
Mr.  H.  Newton. 

The  new  Whitsuntide  Hymns,  with  music,  can  be 
had  (price  2d.)  from  Mr.  Wright  (at  the  school), 
Mr.  Hoyle,  the  Sexton ;  and  Mr.  Thorp,  Kirkstall 
Road  (Post  Office). 

OFFERTORIES. 

March  30.— £2  2^.  lid..  Church  Expenses. 

April  1 — £5  18s.  3d.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 
,,    8.— £4  3s.  4d.,  Church  Expenses. 
,,  15. — £12  15s.  6d.,  Church  Missionary  Society. 
„  22. — £2  18s.  l^d..  Church  Expenses. 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

April  1.— Alfi-ed  Whitby,  Emily  Metcalf,  Emma  Tyas. 
April  15.— Alfi-ed  Herbert  AVhitley,  Annice  Elizabeth 
Whitley. 

MARRIAGES. 
March  30.— Walton  Craven  to  Sarah  Brunton. 
April  21.— Edwin  Blackburn  to  Florence  Jordan. 
„       21.— Thomas  Richardson  to  Jane  Shai-p. 

DEATH. 

April  6. — Bernard  Austin  Spark,  6  monthg. 
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BY   BENJAMIN    GOUGH,   AUTHOE    OF    "  KENTISH   LTHICS,*'   ETC. 


OME  little  "  curs  of  low  degree  " 
Seem  quite  unable  to  agree, 
And  bark  and  snarl  and  bite ; 
But  noble  Trouncer  and  young 
All  in  good  temper  join  in  play,      [Tray 
And  gambol  in  deligbt. 

Some  dogs  are  always  quarrelsome; 
No  matter  who  may  go  or  come, 

They  meet  them  with  a  growl ; 
And  when  sweet  baby  without  fear 
Tugs  at  their  tail  or  pulls  their  ear 

They  run  away  and  howl. 

Trouncer  and  Tray  are  kind  and  good, 
And  children  in  their  merry  mood 

Ride  on  them  both  astride  ; 
They  seem  delighted  with  their  load. 
And  carry  them  along  the  road, 

Trotting  on  side  by  side. 


A  dog  is  man's  unchanging  friend, 
And  loves  his  master  to  the  end 

With  strong  and  pure  affection ; 
What  cruel  people  they  must  be 
Who  outrage  all  humanity, 

And  practise  vivisection  ! 

A  dog  watched  by  his  master's  bed, 
And  when  he  found  that  he  was  dead 

Crept  closely  by  his  side  ; 
Followed  in  silence  to  his  tomb, 
And  then  lay  down  in  mournful  gloom 

Upon  his  grave  and  died. 

Few  nobler  animals  we  find 
Given  for  the  service  of  mankind, 

And  none  more  firm  and  true  ; 
Our  dog  is  worthy  of  our  love. 
And  every  day  he  lives  to  prove 

That  kindness  is  his  due. 


€i)t  laortrme  of  tf)e  ^^\viV&  Sffioife* 


E  are  to  "  sow  to  the  Spirit"  ;  we 
are  to  bring  forth  "  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit"  (Gal.  vi.  8,  v.  22). 
We  are  to  use  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit";  we  are  to  "keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit " ;  we  are  to  be  "  strengthened  with 
might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  "  (Eph. 


vi.  17,  iv.  3,  iii.  16).  We  are  to  have  "  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  our  heart?  through  the  Holy 
Ghost";  we  are  to  "abound  in  hope  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Kom.  v.  5,  xv. 
13).  We  are  to  "  live  in  the  Spirit "  (Gal.  v.  25). 
What  do  we  know  experimentally  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  work  ?  C.  B. 
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OR,  A  HOME  IN  MARKET  THORESBY. 

BY  AGNES  GIBEENE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  WILL  TOSTEB,  OF  THE  FERRT,"  "  NOT  FORSAKEN,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


WARM    WORDS. 


NI")  what  did  you  do  to 
defend  yourself  .P"  asked 
Dorothy  passionately 
when  Jacob  had  explained 
how  matters  stood. 
"  I  don't  scarcely 
know,  Dolly,  woman.  I  was 
that  dazed  and  startled,  that 
I  hardly  know  what  I  did  say.  I  told  the 
ladies  I  was  innocent.  But  my  word  don't  go 
for  much." 

"  It  ought,"  said  Dorothy  doggedly.  ''They 
ought  to  know  you  by  this  for  an  honest  man." 

•'  But  they  don't,"  said  Jacob.  "  And  who 
could  have  taken  the  money?  That's  the 
thing,  Dolly  !  T7here  can  it  have  gone? 
It'  I  didn't  take  it, — and  I  didn't. — then  who 
did  ?  Things  do  look  black  against  me,  and  it 
can't  be  denied." 

"  I  wish  I'd  been  there  to  give  'em  a  bit  of 
ray  mind,"  said  Dorothy,  in  a  hard  sort  of 
tone.  She  had  shed  no  tears  as  yet ;  but  her 
lips  were  firmly  set,  and  her  eyes  had  a 
glitter  in  them  of  auger,  as  well  as  pain. 

"  It  wouldn't  do  no  good,  but  only  harm,'' 
said  Jacob. 

*'  If  you're  going  to  sit  dovm  tamely,  and  be 
called  a  thief,  without  a  word,  you're  not  the 
man  I  thought  you,"  said  Dorothy  shortly. 

"  I'm  going  to  see  Mr.  Sharp,"  said  Jacob. 
'•'  I'll  go  presently,  when  I'll  be  likely  to  find 
him  in.  May  be  I'll  find  something  out  from 
him." 

"And  if  you  don't—" 

Jacob's  head  moved  sorrowfully.  His  re- 
sources ended  there, — his  earthly  resources  at 
least. 

"  You're  quite  sure  nobody  touched  the 
pocket-book  between  the  Elms  and  Mr. 
Sharp's?"  la  ov/-  j"j 

*'  Quite  sure."  Jacob  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  that.  "  Even  you  didn't  lay  a 
finger  upon  it,  Dolly." 

"I'm.  not  so  fond  of  finoferincr  other  folk's 


gold,"  said  Dorothy,  half-crying.  **  I  don't 
know  how  you  ever  came  to  take  it,  all  loose 
like  that,  so  as  yon  could  be  blamed.  I 
wouldn't  if  I'd  been  you." 

Jacob  would  not  remind  her  of  the  triumph 
she  had  expressed  in  the  perfect  trust  thereby 
shown  in  her  husband's  honour.  He  only 
said  gently,  "  May  be  it  was  a  bit  imprudent 
of  me,  but  I  didn't  think, — no  more  than  Miss 
Eveleigh.  That's  all  done  and  finished,  and 
can't  be  undone." 

A  sorrowful  hour  of  uncertainty  passed 
away,  during  which  Dorothy  varied  between 
excitement,  indignation,  and  melancholy. 
Then  Jacob  set  out  upon  his  walk.  Hardly 
had  he  disappeared,  before  Dorothy  took 
down  her  own  bonnet  and  cloak. 

"Mother,  are  you  going  out?"  asked  Ruth. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  short  answer. 

"Where  are  you  going,  mother?" 

"  I'm  going  to  give  the  ladies  a  bit  of  my 
mind.  I'm  not  like  your  father  ;  I  can't  stand 
this  sort  of  thing.  He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of 
defending  himself." 

Dorothy  had  nob  far  to  go  ;  but  during  that 
short  walk  she  worked  herself  up  into  a  heat 
of  body  which  matched  well  with  her  heat  of 
mind,  but  which  augured  ill  for  the  success  of 
her  undertaking.  If  Dorothy  had  but  pos- 
sessed a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  patience ! 

"  Tell  your  mistress,  if  you  please,  that 
Dorothy  Witherby  wants  to  speak  to  her," 
was  the  message  sent  in  at  the  door, — voice 
and  manner  being  alike  uncompromising. 

Miss  Penny  was  just  coming  downstairs, 
and  overheard  the  words.  Now,  while  Jacob's 
character  was  about  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world  to  Dorothy,  Miss  Eveleigh's 
health  and  spirits  filled  much  the  same 
important  position  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Penny. 
Immediately  judging  that  such  an  interview 
was  likely  to  prove  even  more  exciting  and 
agitating  than  the  last.  Miss  Penny  resolved 
to  take  the  matter  into  her  own  hands. 

So  she  called  Dorothy  into  the  library  and 
asked  to  know  her  business.  She  was 
sorry  for  the  poor  woman,  and  spoke  kindly; 
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but  unhappily  Dorothy  waG  too  busy  with  her 
own  thoughts  to  note  the  manner. 

Poor  impatient  eager  Dorothy  !  AVhy  could 
she  not  have  waited  ?  Why  could  she 
not  have  spoken  calmly  ?  She  little  dreamt 
that  only  five  minutes  before,  the  two 
ladies  had  been  quietly  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  trying  Jacob  again  for  awhile. 
They  liked  him.  They  did  not  wish  to  ruin 
him.  He  might  take  warning,  and  be  honest 
in  future.  They  had  almost  decided  so  to  do. 
And  then  Dorothy  arrived. 

"  I've  come  to  speak  about  this  business," 
Dorothy  said  sternly.  "  It's  Miss  Eveleigh  I 
want  to  see." 

"  You  cannot  see  Miss  Eveleigh.  She  is 
not  well,  and  has  had  enough  excitement.  I 
will  tell  her  what  you  have  to  say." 

It  seemed  hard  and  unjust  to  Dorothy  to 
be  denied  admittance.  Jacob's  welfare  was 
everything  to  her,  and  she  could  not  realize 
how  much  of  past  suffering  had  been  endured 
by  Miss  Eveleigh,  and  what  danger  lay  to 
health  and  brain  in  any  unwonted  agitation. 
The  denial  made  her  angry  and  indignant, 
and  her  first  words  of  defence  were  hot.  The 
raised  tones  and  flushed  face  did  not  look  like 
innocence.  Miss  Penny's  manner  grew  colder 
as  she  stood  listening. 

"  You  must  be  reasonable,  Mrs.  Witherby," 
she  said.  "  We  have  no  wish  to  take  away 
your  husband's  character.  But  the  money 
was  entrusted  to  him,  and  it  is  gone.  No  one 
touched  the  pocket-book,  it  seems,  except  he, 
from  the  time  it  left  Miss  Eveleigh,  to  the 
time  it  reached  Mr.  Sharp.  Witherby  himself 
acknowledged  that  the  full  sum  was  counted 
before  him  here.  Very  unwisely,  he  did  not 
wait  to  see  it  counted  by  Mr.  Sharp ;  but  that 
could  have  made  no  difference.  As  he  went 
out  of  the  door,  Mr.  Sharp  began  to  count, 
with  the  housekeeper,  a  most  worthy  woman, 
standing  by,  and  he  at  once  found  a  sovereign 
missing.  If  Witherby  cannot  explain  where 
it  has  gone,  what  are  we  to  think  ?" 

Dorothy  interrupted  in  an  angry  tone  two 
or  three  times,  but  Miss  Penny  went  on 
steadily.  Then  she  waited,  and  Dorothy 
fulfilled  her  intentiou  of  "giving  a  bit  of 
her  mind," — a  very  hot  bit,  and  a  very  long 
bif  it  was,  unhappily,  and  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  do  poor  Jarcob  any  good. 


"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  Miss  Penny  re- 
sponded, at  the  first  pause;  "but this  sort  of 
abuse  is  not  defence,  Mrs.  Witherby.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  be  angry.  All  we  want  is  an  ex- 
planation." 

That  set  Dorothy  off  again.  It  was  too  bad 
to  suspect  a  man  like  her  husband, — so  good 
— so  honest, — and  no  more  proof  than  this 
against  him  !  The  ladies  would  find  out  how 
wrong  they  had  been.  It  was  cruel, — unjust. 
He  spoke  the  truth,  and  always  did.  Nobody 
had  touched  the  purse  except  himself,  and 
was  that  a  reason  for  suspecting  him  ?  He'd 
just  gone  straight  as  he  was  told  from  the 
Elms  to  Mr.  Sharp. 

"  Stop,"  said  Miss  Penny  at  this  moment, 
for  Dorothy's  tongue  was  running  faster 
than  her  memory.  "Perhaps  you  can  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  Witherby  went  home 
on  his  way,  and  showed  the  pocket-book  to 
you,  and  I  believe  also  to  one  or  more  of  your 
children." 

Dorothy  was  confounded, — alike  at  her  own 
heedless  slip,  and  at  the  lady's  knowledge. 
For  in  truth  Jacob  had  gone  in,  feeling  hot 
and  tired,  and  had  asked  for  some  cold  water. 
It  was  a  little  matter,  but  much  seemed  to 
hinge  upon  it  now.  Dorothy's  angry  impa- 
tience had  made  her  husband's  innocence  to 
look  like  guilt. 

"He  came  in  for  a  drop  of  water,"  she 
faltered.  "It's  Jacob's  way.  I'd  forgot  it 
for  a  moment." 

"  And  you  saw  the  pocket-book  ?" 

Dorothy  could  not  deny  it.  But  how  oould 
she  explain?  What  words  coidd  have  any 
appearance  but  that  of  guilt  .^  To  speak  of 
Jacob's  pleasure  at  being  so  trusted,  would 
make  the  matter  worse,  rather  than  better. 
Dorothy  was  utterly  silenced. 

"You  see  that  our  reasons  for  suspicion  are 
stronger  than  you  imagined,"  said  Miss  Penny. 
"  That  is  not  all ;  I  do  not  wish  to  make  too 
much  of  something  else  which  has  come  to 
my  ears.  Still,  I  confess  it  has  a  suspicious 
sound  that  Witherby  should  have  bought 
furniture  that  very  day,  which  he  expected 
not  to  be  able  to  afford  till  later." 

Dorothy  grew  fairly  white  with  perplexity 
and  distress.  She  felt  herself  in  a  perfect 
tangle ;  and  worst  of  all,  she  only  had  herself 
to  blame. 
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"  'Twas  only  a  few  cbairs  and  one  or  two 
things,"  she  said  hnskilj.  *'  "We'd  been  saving 
our  best,  and  Jacob  had  meant  to  order  'em 
the  day  before,  only  he  hadn't  time.'* 

2t£iss  Penny  shook  her  head  sorrowfally. 
"How  am  I  to  know?  The  more  you  say, 
the  more  conrinced  I  unhappily  am  of  his 
guUt." 

"  Then  I'd  better  be  going,"  said  Dorothy. 
•*If  folks  be  determined  to  believe  my  Jacob 
a  thief,  they'll  do  it,  and  I  can't  stop  'em.  I 
feuppose  we  may  all  starve,  and  it'll  make  no 
manner  of  difference.  I  d/j  think  it's  a  bit 
strange  of  gentlefolks  to  come  asking  all 
about  us  and  the  things  we've  been  buying, 
and—'* 

"  Stay,"  said  Miss  Penny,  in  doubt  herself 
whether  to  be  most  grieved  or  displeased. 
"  You  are  unjtist  yourself  now,  Mrs.  Wither- 
by.  These  particulars  I  inquired  of  no  one. 
The  truth  is,  as  I  happened  to  be  passing  up 
the  lane,  I  heard  loud  voices  discussing  Miss 
Eveleigh,  in  a  way  which  I  confess  struck  me 
as  rather  impertinent.  One  speaker  was  a 
child,  sitting  on  your  garden  wall ;  and  as  it 
was  all  in  the  open  air,  with  no  appearance  of 
secr^y,  I  did  not  scruple  to  listen.  The  other 
speaker  I  could  not  see,  but  the  child  was 
telling  her  about  the  pocket-book  of  money 
which  her  father  had  brought  home,  and  the 
furniture  which  he  had  bought,  I  am  afraid  I 
may  bring  her  into  trouble  by  saying  this," — 
for  Dorothy's  face  grew  rigid  with  displeasure, 
not  this  time  against  Miss  Penny.  "  But  1 
think  that  habit  of  gossiping  would  be  better 
checked  among  your  children,  Mrs.  Wither- 
by,  if  you  will  take  a  piece  of  friendly  advice. 
As  for  the  rest,  if  anything  could  be  dis- 
covered which  should  prove  Witherby's 
innocence,  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than 
Miss  Eveleigh  and  I.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
fifty.     Good-bye." 

And  Miss  Penny  left  the  room.  Dorothy 
made  no  effort  to  detain  her.  She  was  abso- 
lutely dumb-stricken.  And  when  a  servant 
came  to  show  her  out  of  the  house,  she  went 
quietly.  It  was  wqH  perhaps  that  she  did  not 
know  aiXl  the  harm  her  interview  had  done. 
For  when  Miss  Penny  returned  to  Miss  Eve- 
leigh, all  idea  of  trying  Jacob  again,  with  this 
suspicion  resting  upon  him,  was  given  up. 
Dorothy's  unrestrained  anger  had  just  formed 


the  turning  weight  in  the  scale,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  that  which  she  had  intended. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH   THE   BUKDEII  F 

"Where  have  you  been,  Dolly?  "  asked  Jacob, 
as  she  came  in.  Ko  answer.  Dorothy  pulled 
off  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  sat  down  with 
a  fixed  face  of  distress  and  pain. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,"  said  Jacob  gently. 
"  I've  been  to  Mr.  Sharp's,  but  I  can't  find  out 
anything.  He  wasn't  unkind,  and  he  said  if 
I  was  innocent  it  was  mighty  hard  for  me. 
But  what's  he  or  any  one  to  think  ?  He 
counted  the  money  as  I  left  the  house,  and 
found  the  sovereign  gone.  Dolly,  what  have 
you  been  doing?" 

"I've  been  to  see  Miss  Eveleigh,"  said 
Dorothy,  speaking  in  a  thick  husky  voice. 
"And  I  wish  I'd  bit  my  tongue  off  sooner 
than  I'd  gone." 

Jacob  made  a  gesture  of  sorrowful  compre- 
hension. He  could  guess  somewhat  of  her 
meaning.  "  You  should  have  asked  me  first," 
he  said. 

"  I  knew  what  you'd  say,  and  I  was  de- 
termined I  vjould  go.  But  I  haven't  done 
you  a  bit  of  good,  Jacob.  I've  been  in  a 
passion,  and  spoke  out  my  mind;  and  the 
lady's  surer  than  ever  that  it's  you." 

"The  truth  '11  come  out  some  day,"  said 
Jacob  dejectedly.  "  But  it's  hard  to  bear — 
hard  to  bear,  Dolly,  woman.  I  don't  know 
how  we'll  get  along." 

"  That  isn't  all,"  said  Dorothy,  her  face  sud- 
denly inflamed  with  a  deep  flush  as  she  saw 
the  two  girls,  Ruth  and  Rachel,  walking  up 
the  road  outside,  and  heard  them  enter  the 
frontdoor.  "Look  here,  Ruth!  I've  got  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Has  she  been  doing  wrong  ? "  asked 
Jacob.  He  really  was  afraid  poor  excited 
Dorothy  would  so  far  forget  herself  as  to 
punish  Ruth,  before  saying  what  the  punish- 
ment was  for ;  and  he  put  his  hand  on  Ruth's 
shoulder,  making  her  stand  back  a  little. 

"  Has  Ruth  been  doing  wrong,  Dorothy  ?  " 

"Father,  it's  been  horrid  in  school  to- 
day," Ruth  burst  out,  not  understanding  yet 
that    she    was    herself    under    displeorsure. 
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"  That  Nancy  Dix  has  gone  and  heard  some- 
how about  this— this  money, — and  what's  said 
of  you;  and  she's  spread  it  among  the  girls 
in  the  school  that  you're  a  thief;  and  one  or 
two  of  the  bad  ones  called  out  after  us,  'Thief! 
thief ! '     0  father,  it  was  dreadful." 

Poor  Jacob  felt  it  so,  as  was  shown  by  his 
drooping  head  and  saddened  look.  Rachel 
arept  up  to  him,  like  a  little  wounded  bird, 
and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  Dorothy 
spoke  harshly,  — 

"  Ay ;  now  you  see  what  gossiping  comes 
to,  Euth.  That's  the  girl  you'd  have  made  a 
friend  of,  if  I'd  have  let  you.  But  I've  more 
to  say.  What's  this  about  your  sitting  on  the 
wall,  and  telling  Mrs.  Dix  all  about  the 
pocket-book,  and  father  coming  in,  and  the 
furniture  being  bought  when  we  hadn't 
thought  we  could  afford  it;  and  gossiping 
about  Miss  Eveleigh  too  .P  " 

Dorothy  herself  had  not  been  more  utterly 
at  a  loss  before  Miss  Penny  than  was  Ruth 
now  before  Dorothy.  She  grew  scarlet  with 
shame,  and  after  one  glance  round  of  dismay, 
looked  down  on  the  ground. 

"  Is  it  true,  Ruthie  ?  "  asked  Jacob. 

Ruth  had  no  word  to  answer.  She  stood 
silent. 

"  True  enough,"  said  Dorothy.  "  It's  Miss 
Penny  herself  as  was  passing  and  heard  all 
Ruth  said, — leastways,  she  heard  enough. 
You've  done  the  business  now,  Ruth,  and  you 
may  thank  yourself  for  our  treubles.  I  don't 
believe,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  3'our  silly  gossip, 
— impertinent  the  lady  called  it,  and  she 
wasn't  far  wrong, — dragging  in  Miss  Eve- 
leigh's  name  like  that ! — I  don't  believe  she'd 
have  been  half  so  quick  to  be  sure  about  this. 
And  it's  she  that  manages  the  thing.  Miss 
Eveleigh's  a  bit  weak,  and  does  her  bidding, 
— it's  easy  to  see  that ;  but  it's  ijou  we  have  to 
thank,  Ruth.  It's  you !  You've  brought  it 
upon  us."  . 

"  That'll  do,  Dolly,"  said  Jacob,  unable  to 
stand  Ruth's  distressed  sobbing. 

"  No,  it  won't  do  !  "  said  Dorothy.  *'  I've 
warned  her  a  hundred  times,  and  she's  that 
hard  I  don't  know  now  as  she'll  half-care  for 
the  disgrace  she's  brought  on  us, — leastways, 
has  helped  to  bring.  She  shall  have  a  bit  of 
time  for  thinking  of  it  over.  Go  to  bed,  Ruth, 
and  don't  let  me  see  you  again  till  to-morrow." 


Ruth  had  no  choice  but  to  obey ;  and  in  real, 
self-reproachful  sorrow  she  went  away.  And 
then  Dorothy  put  her  apron  up  to  her  face, 
and  began  to  sob  likewise. 

"  I've  got  to  keep  her  in  order,  and  I  won't 
have  her  forget.  But,  oh,  dear  !  I'm  nigh  as 
bad  in  another  way,  Jacob ;  I  don't  know  as 
you  can  forgive  me.  A  deal  of  it  is  my  fault 
too.  I  do  think  the  lady  was  kinder  toward 
you  before  I  went,  than  after." 

"  'Twas  a  mistake  of  yours  to  go,"  said 
Jacob.  "  We're  not  going  to  think  more 
about  that  part  of  the  matter,  though.  And 
there's  no  need  for  talk  about  forgiving, Dolly. 
It's  all  one  trouble  that  we  have  all  together, 
and  we'll  bear  it  together,  and  pray  God  to 
help  us  bear  it  as  we  should." 

But  perhaps  Jacob's  gentleness  increased 
instead  of  lessening  Dorothy's  remorse.  She 
went  away  crying,  and  Jacob  allowed  himself 
a  deep  sigh. 

"Rachie,  it's  hard  to  bear, — all  of  it,"  he 
said  heavily  to  the  child  who  leant  against  him. 

"Yon  said  we'd  may  be  have  need  of 
patience  again  soon  ;  but  I  didn't  think  it 
would  be  like  this,"  said  Rachel's  low  voice. 

"Nor  I  neither.  I  didn't— I  didn't,"  re- 
peated Jacob.  "  'Most  anything  in  the  world 
would  seem  easier  to  bear." 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  dreadful !  "  whispered  Rachel, 
with  a  little  sob. 

Presently  Jacob  said,  "  Rachie,  I  do  want 
a  bit  of  comfort." 

Rachel  looked  up  with  tearful  eyes,  but 
hardly  knew  what  to  say. 

"  I'm  downhearted,  altogether,"  said  Jacob. 
"I  want  you  to  be  cheery,  Rachel.  Can't  you?  " 

"  No,"  said  Rachel.  "  I  don't  feel  cheery, 
father.  But  don't  you  think  we  oughtn't  to 
forget  our  text, — '  Ye  have  need  of  patience '  ^ 
— and  all  the  others  too,  about  the  gift  of  ever- 
lasting life.  Tlfiai's  ours  still,  isn't  it,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  because  there's  One  who  won't  for- 
sake us,  though  folks  round  do.  And  He  is 
'  the  Life,'  Rachie,  you  know." 

"May  be  this  is  like  the  'trying— working 
patience,'  "  said  Rachel  thoughtfully.  "  And, 
father,  there's  one  text  says,  'Tribulation 
worketh  patience; '  and  another  says  we're  to 
be  'patient  in  tribulation.'  And  teacher  says 
tribulation  means  anything  that  makes  ug 
sorry." 
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Jacob  nodded.  "Ay,  you've  got  to  the 
right  of  the  matter.  There's  nothing  like 
God's  Word  for  giving  comfort  Avhen  a  man's 
downhearted.  Bring  it  here,  and  let's  have  a 
few  verses.  I'm  in  need  of  help  of  some  sort, 
and  I'll  find  it  there.  Let's  see  what  David 
said  in  his  troubles." 

Jacob  began  turning  over  the  leaves 
slowly  from  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  looking  for  something  which  might 
suit  his  own  case, — "  something  to  make  him 
patient,"  as  he  said  with  a  little  smile.  And 
he  had  not  very  many  leaves  to  turn  before 
he  stumbled  on  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm. 

"  This'll  do  right  well.     Listen,  Rachie." 

" '  Fret  not  thj'-self  because  of  evil-doers, 
neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down 
like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb.' 
Seems  as  if  there  must  be  somQ  such  evil- 
doer now,  Rachie  ;  only  I  don't  know  who  he 
is  that  has  taken  the  money.  But  God  knows. 
'  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good.  So  shalt 
thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt 
be  fed.'  That's  a  promise  for  us,  isn't  it? 
I  don't  tJiink  it  means  only  food  for  the  soul, 
so  that  we  really  do  trust  Him  for  the  other 
too.  '  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and 
He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart. 
Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also 
in  Him  ;  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.    And 

{To  be 


He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the 
light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday!' 
Why,  Rachie—" 

"Isn't  it  the  very  thing,  father?"  said 
Rachel  brightly. 

"Just!"  said  Jacob.  "I've  only  got  to 
commit  it  all  to  Him, — '  roll  thy  way  upon  the 
Lord,'  it  says  at  the  side  ;  roll  it  right  off  alto- 
gether upou  the  Lord,  and  '  He  shall  bring  it 
to  pass,'  and  make  all  clear.  That's  a 
promise  like  to  a  rock,  I'm  thinking." 

"  '  Who  is  a  Rock,  like  our  God  ? '  "  quoted 
Rachel  quickly,  with  shining  eyes. 

"  Ah !  it's  good  the  store  of  texts  you  have 
in  your  heart.  I  wish  I'd  as  many.  Yes; 
He'll  keep  His  word,  if  I  trust  Him.  But 
there's  more  still." 

"  We  don't  seem  to  need  more  than  the  first 
verses,"  said  Rachel,  when  he  had  read  on  a 
little.  "It's  all  beautiful.  O  father,  it 
oughtn't  to  be  so  hard  to  be  a  bit  patient.  It'll 
all  come  right  by-and-by." 

"  Ay  !  and  meantime  I've  got  to  roll  off  the 
burden,"  said  Jacob.  "  I  haven't  need  to  be 
heavy-hearted  any  longer,  Rachie ;  nor  you 
neither ;  nor  mother,  if  she'd  see  it  so.  I  wish 
she  did.  Bat  you  and  I  do  know  it's  all  right 
and  sure.  May  be  we'll  have  to  wait  awhile; 
but  if  it's  long  or  short,  wo  won't  fear.  There's 
no  call  for  fear,  is  there,  Rachie,  with  Buch 
words  as  them  to  rest  upon  ?  " 

continued.) 
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T  remains  for  ns  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  par- 
ticular form  of  our  Prayer- 
Book  services  has  promoted 
their  main  object,  viz.,  to 
stamp  the  Word  of  God  upon 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

Nothing  has  an  effect  in  imbuing  the 
mind  with  thoughts  and  their  expression  at 
all  comparable  to  the  effect  of  learning  by 
heart,  of  actual  recitation,  of  incessant  re- 
petition of  sound.  The  way  in  which  a 
child  learns  the  greater  part  of  its  know- 


ledge is  by  means  of  the  vocal  impress  of 
words  and  sentences  upon  its  ears.  If  one 
desires  to  attain  the  full  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  an  author,  nothing  can  for 
a  moment  be  compared  with  the  influence 
of  learning  his  works  by  heart.  Ridley 
thus  learned  by  heart  most  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles;  and  any  man  who  has  attained 
thorough  understanding  of  an  author  will 
be  found  to  have  pursued  in  substance  a 
similar  method.  Until  one  gets  the  tone, 
the  ring,  the  form  of  the  sentences  in  the 
mind,  one  is  not  in  a  position  fully  to  enter 
into  their  spirit.    No  study  in  the  chamber, 
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no  reflection,  can  be  a  substitafce  for  this 
method. 

Our  Reformers,  with  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  distinguished  them,  perceived 
that  if  the  Word  of  God  was  to  be  got 
into  the  heart  of  the  people,  there  was  one 
thing  more  important  than  any  sermons  or 
expositions,  and  that  was  that  the  Word 
itself,  and  the  prayers  which  come  nearest 
in  feeling  to  that  Word,  should  be  in- 
cessantly recited  among  them,  that  the 
language  should  grow  into  their  very  na- 
ture, and  that  they  should  in  effect  have 
it  by  heart.  Individual  preachers  might 
mistake  the  meaning  of  particular  passages. 
They  might  inflict  their  narrow  views  upon 
their  audience.  But  if  the  Bible  itself,  and 
the  prayers  which,  as  has  been  said,  are 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  were 
continually  forced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  it  would  sink  deeper  into  them  than 
any  thoughts  or  explanations  of  men,  and 
would  insensibly  mould  them  into  harmony 
with  its  spu'it. 

Such,  accordingly,  has  been  the  result. 
The  effect  of  the  Common  Prayer,  taking 
the  word  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  Divine  worship,  has 
been  that  the  Clergy  of  the  English  Church 
have  been  almost  compelled  to  learn  by 
heart  a  great  portion  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  the  people  have  gone  through  the 
process  which  is  nearest  to  this.  If  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  prayers 
are  not  so  familiar  to  them,  not  so  en- 
graved in  their  minds  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Clergy,  they  too  have  almost  learned  by 
heart,  for  practical  purposes,  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
aud  the  most  memorable  expressions  of 
Christian  devotion. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  briefly 
something  of  what  has  been  the  inevitable 
consequence.  The  whole  English  nation — 
nay,  all  English-speaking  people,  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  strong  force  of  imitation, 
from  early  years  to  think  and  to  feel,  more 


or  less,  in  the  language  and  spirit  of  the 
Bible.  The  truest  and  most  wholesome  of 
all  thoughts  and  words,  of  all  exhortation, 
and  of  all  doctrine  have  been  thus  made 
the  daily  food  of  the  English  mind ;  and 
who  shall  limit  the  degree  in  which  we  are 
indebted  to  this  influence,  not  only  for  the 
general  prevalence  of  true  religion  among 
us,  but  for  our  practical  wisdom,  our  gra- 
dual progress,  and  the  blessings  which,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  so  largely  enjoyed  ? 

If  we  would  realize  what  was  done  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  might 
almost  conceive  of  the  English  Reformers 
as  taking  into  their  hands  a  great  seal,  the 
seal  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  by  one  grand 
act  of  legislation  stamping  it  for  all  time 
upon  the  subsequent  generations  of  English- 
men. On  the  whole,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  equal  feat  of  Christian  states- 
manship has  ever  been  performed. 

Not  merely  the  English  nation,  but,  as 
has  been  said,  all  English-speaking  people, 
have  become  imbued  with  the  Bible  and 
with  the  best  devotions  of  Christian  hearts, 
to  an  extent  which  has  certainly  never 
been  attained  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  only  parallel  to  it, 
probably,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Jews 
are  imbued  with  their  law — and  that  by 
the  same  means — the  incessant  recitation  of 
it  in  their  religious  assemblies. 

The  well-known  saying  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  ballads  of  a  nation  may 
be  applied  with  tenfold  force  to  a  nation's 
prayers,  and  still  mor^  to  their  Common 
Prayer. 

Our  principle  of  uniformity  may  in  some 
respects  have  been  carried  out  too  rigidly, 
and  into  too  many  details ;  but  in  substance 
it  has  amounted  to  impressing  upon  the 
English  people  a  uniform  knowledg-o  of 
God's  Word  and  of  the  devotions  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  allowing  for  the 
necessary  imperfections  of  human  eff'ort,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  greater  blessing 
being  conferred  upon  the  people. 
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BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   ''  MART,  POWELL.'* 


GAIN  I  saw  tlie  eglantine 
Around   tlie   modest   threshold 

twine, 
The  old,  once-busy  wheel  within, 
Which  oft  sweet  Annie  used  to  spin ; 
The  elbow-chair  beside  the  grate, 
In  which  her  grey-haired  father  sate ; 
The  shelf  whereon  his  Bible  lay, 
Till  taken  down  at  close  of  day — 
Their  voices  still  I  seem  to  hear. 
Their  forms  beloved  seemed  moving  near. 


As  thus  I  stood,  it  seemed  to  me, 

Not  only  what  we  hear  and  see, 

And  smell  and  taste,  and  earn  and  save. 

Make  the  whole  sum  of  what  we  have — 

But  memories  sweet  of  former  years, 

All  that  ennobles  and  endears, 

And  high  resolves  and  trust  in  worth. 

And  dreams  too  pure  to  be  of  earth. 

And    heavenward    flights    and   hopes 

high, 
Are  mines  of  wealth  that  cannot  die. 
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BY  THE  EEV,  GEORGE  EVERARD,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OP  "NOT  TOUR  OWN;" 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  V. 


INDECISION. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines 
grajDes." — Sol.  Song  ii.  15. 


for  our  vines  have  tender 


KNOW  few  things  that  bring 
more  discomfort  than  a 
fickle,  hesitating,  undecided 
spirit.  You  ask  a  person  to 
do  something  for  you,  or  to 
come  on  such  a  day  to  see 
you,  or  to  give  you  a  sub- 
scription towards  some  charitable  object, 
but  you  can  get  no  clear  answer.  They 
will  think  over  it.  They  are  not  quite 
sure.  They  must  wait  a  few  days  before 
giving  an  answer,  and  when  the  few  days 
are  passed  you  have  still  to  wait  on,  for  no 
answer  comes.  Thus  you  are  left  all  in 
uncertainty.  You  cannot  make  up  your 
accounts,  or  make  application  for  some 
other  help,  or  invite  other  friends  beneath 
your  roof.  If  your  friend  would  only 
just  make  up  his  mind  and  say  "  Yes  "  or 
"No,"  you  would  be  content  and  know 
what  steps  to  take ;  but  indecision  leaves 
everything  unsettled  and  makes  every  one 
uncomfortable. 


But  I  want  to  speak  of  indecision  in  the 
highest  matters.  If  it  is  bad  in  temporal 
things,  it  is  far  worse  in  our  dealings  with 
Christ  and  His  salvation.  So  many  are 
always  halting  between  two  opinions. 
They  never  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  right 
side.  To-day  you  think  they  are  true 
followers  of  Christ,  but  to-morrow  they  are 
all  for  the  world.  They  can  be  very  serious 
at  times,  and  express  a  great  desire  for  the 
hope  of  the  Grospel ;  but  when  thrown  with 
worldly  people,  their  religion  seems  all 
gone  to  the  winds. 

I  suppose  the  reason  is  because  of  the 
two-sidedness  of  Christ's  Gospel. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  glorious  hopes 
and  blessed  privileges :  deliverance  from 
guilt  and  condemnation,  free  remission  of 
the  past  debt  of  sin,  a  garment  of  perfect 
righteousness,  peace  with  God,  a  place  in 
His  family,  the  comforts  of  His  love, 
citizenship    in   the    heavenly    Zion,    ever- 
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lasting  life,  and  a  crown  of  glory  that 
fadetli  not  away. 

Here  is  one  side ;  but  there  is  another. 
Those  who  believe  in  Christ,  have  day  by 
day  to  take  np  the  cross,  to  deny  them- 
selves, and  to  walk  in  the  Master's  foot- 
steps. The  way  is  often  narrow,  and  the 
gate  is  strait.  Reproach  and  persecution 
must  be  endured.  Earthly  idols  must  be 
cast  away,  and  even  life  itself  must  be 
sacrificed,  if  our  allegiance  to  Christ  re- 
quire it.  The  Lord  requires  that  His 
people  should,  when  He  calls  for  it,  with- 
hold nothing.  A  free  heart,  all  we  are  and 
all  we  have,  must  be  laid  at  His  feet.  "  He 
that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  cannot 
be  My  disciple." 

Hence  comes  a  wavering,  hesitating 
spirit.  Persons  would  have  the  one  side, 
but  not  the  other.  They  wish  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel,  but  shrink  from 
its  precepts.  They  want  the  joys  of  God's 
people,  but  have  no  beart  to  bear  the 
cross  and  confess  Christ's  Name  in  the 
world.  They  dare  not  cast  off  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  lest  they  shall  be  shut 
out  of  heaven ;  but  again  and  again  they 
turn  aside  from  the  King's  highway,  and 
walk  in  "  by-path  meadow." 

Want  of  thorough  decision  is  the  root 
of  great  evil.  Take  a  young  person  who 
delights  to  listen  to  the  truth,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  has  a  love  for  it,  but  there 
is  no  real  earnestness  or  determined  pur- 
pose of  heart.  The  salvation  of  the  soul 
has  never  been  the  first  thing.  There  has 
been  no  fixed  choice.  There  has  been  no 
hearty  dedication  to  the  Saviour's  service. 

The  result  before  long  comes  out. 
There  is  no  real  peace  and  no  strength  to 
meet  temptation ;  and  when  some  suitable 
snare  is  presented,  there  is  no  power  to 
overcome.  Or  if  a  sudden  danger  come 
and  death  approach,  all  is  alarm  and  con- 
fusion. 

A  short  time  ago  a  young  girl  was  taken 
from  her  earthly  home  after  four  days'  ill- 


ness. She  was  the  daughter  of  Christian 
parents,  and  she  had  often  been  told  the 
story  of  her  Saviour's  love.  She  was 
naturally  amiable  and  pleasing  ;  but  those 
who  lived  with  her  could  not  tell  how  far 
she  felt  the  power  of  God's  "Word.  The 
hour  of  danger  told  the  truth.  When  told 
that  probably  she  might  not  recover,  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  die,  I  have  not  loved 
Jesus " ;  and  from  that  moment  every 
thought  was  centred  in  that  one  care. 
Her  parched  lips  continually  pleaded,  "  O 
Jesus,  teacb  me,  help  me,  to  love  Thee  ! " 
She  would  not  be  comforted  by  false  peace, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  very  last  that  the 
clouds  seemed  to  burst,  and  that  she  could 
see  the  Saviour  to  be  her  own. 

Another  case  I  remember,  the  very 
reverse  of  this,  one  that  shows  the  blessed- 
ness of  decision  for  God.  A  young  girl 
of  seventeen  was  sent  from  home  to  a 
school  where  she  had  many  privileges. 
She  worked  hard  at  her  lessons,  doing  in 
one  year  more  than  many  girls  in  three. 
At  this  time  her  heart  was  touched  by 
God's  Holy  Spirit.  After  weeks  of  prayer 
and  earnest  inquiry  she  gave  herself  un- 
reserved to  the  Saviour,  and  found  great 
peace.  The  next  year  she  was  laid  low 
with  an  attack  on  the  brain.  Her  life, 
so  full  of  promise,  seemed  ebbing  away ; 
but  the  danger  passed.  Health  was 
gradually  restored.  But  what  was  the 
cause  ?  It  was  due,  under  God,  to  the 
quiet,  deep,  calm  peace  which  possessed 
her  heart.  Her  medical  adviser  stated 
that  had  there  been  the  slightest  mental 
strno-Qrlc  or  fear  it  must  have  been  fatal  to 
life  or  reason.  She  had  given  herself  unre- 
servedly to  Christ,  and  she  had  a  blessed 
reward.  She  had  "  perfect  peace  "  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  this,  in  God's  hand, 
was  the  means  of  her  recovery. 

I  can  scarcely  think  of  any  little  bit  of 
advice  I  would  more  earnestly  give  to  any 
who  are  anxious  to  be  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  than  this,  Be  out  and  out  Christians. 


LITTLE  FOXES  AND  TILE  TENDER  GRAPES. 
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VonH  blow  hot  and  cold.  DonH  veer  round 
from  north  to  souths  and  from  south  to 
north.  Be  one  thing,  and  one  thing  always, 
— in  all  places  and  in  all  companies. 

Christ  has  no  room  in  His  kingdom  for 
those  who  keep  back  half  the  price.  He 
has  no  room  for  almost  Christians.  He 
has  no  room  for  those  who  would  call  Him, 
"  Lord,  Lord,"  and  vet  chime  in  with  the 
evil  practices  of  those  who  will  not  have 
Him  to  reign  over  them.  He  hath  said  it 
plainly — "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters ;" 
"He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Mc; 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me 
scattereth  abroad." — Matt.  vi.  24;  xii.  30. 

Away  with  all  empty,  hollow  profession ! 
Away  with  all  half-heartedness  and  Lao- 
dicean lukewarmness.  Away  with  all 
doubleness  of  mind,  expecting  to  taste  the 
fruits  of  Paradise,  and  yet  never  to  toil  or 
labour  in  His  vineyard  !  All  such  religion 
is  a  delusion  and  a  sham. 

Be  decided  for  God.  Leaning  on  Christ, 
relying  upon  the  heavenly  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  a  fearless  and  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  Lamb.  Be  a  Christian 
altogether ;  not  a  Christian  on  Sunday  and 
a  worldling  on  Monday ;  not  a  Christian 
in  lip  and  a  worldling  in  life  ;  not  follow- 
ing Christ  in  fair  weather  and  forsaking 
Him  in  foul,  but  holding  fast  your  pro- 
fession at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances. 

Be  decided.  Think  of  the  example  of 
your  great  Master.  He  walked  straight 
on  through  good  report  and  ill,  through 
toil  and  through  suffering,  through  con- 
tempt and  reproach,  to  do  His  Father's 
will.  He  set  His  face  like  a  flint.  He 
steadfastly  went  forward  to  die  a  male- 
factor's death  for  our  sake.  He  did  all 
that  was  needful  for  our  salvation,  and 
then  was  received  back  to  His  glory. 

Even  so  let  it  be  with  you.  You  must 
walk  in  His  footsteps.  You  must  stand 
fast  in  faith  and  hope.  You  must  suffer 
with  Christ  if  you  would  reign  with  Him. 


You  must  bear  the  cross  if  you  would  wear 
the  crown. 

Be  decided.  It  is  the  only  safe  course. 
To  be  almost  a  Christian  will  never 
save  you.  If  you  were  living  in  a  village 
near  a  volcano,  and  there  were  signs  of 
danger,  it  would  not  profit  to  think  of 
leaving  your  home,  or  even  being  almost 
persuaded  to  do  so.  When  the  burning 
lava  stream  overwhelmed  the  village  you 
might  perish  after  all.  But  if  you  quitted 
the  spot  and  took  up  your  abode  in  a  place 
of  safety,  then  the  peril  could  not  touch 
you.  So  must  you  act  in  the  mati<»3r  of 
your  salvation.  You  must  forsake  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world;  you  must  fly 
from  sin  and  judgment  to  Christ  the  only 
Refuge ;  you  must  give  yourself  up  alto- 
gether to  Him,  and  then  you  are  safe.  No 
harm  can  then  come  nigh  you.  You  have 
a  shelter  which  no  storm  of  wrath  can  ever 
invade. 

Be  decided.  To  be  so  makes  the  path  of 
life  plain  and  clear.  To  act  like  Balaam, 
to  long  for  the  gold  and  silver,  and  go  as 
far  as  you  dare  to  obtain  it,  and  yet  pro- 
fess to  obey  God, — ah  !  this  is  a  wretched, 
miserable  course.  In  acting  in  this  spirit, 
a  man  is  drawn  hither  and  thither,  and 
knows  not  which  way  to  take.  There  is  a 
constant  battle  between  conscience  and 
character.  But  let  a  man  take  God's 
standard  and  abide  by  it ;  let  him  desire 
only  to  do  God's  will  as  far  as  he  sees  it, 
let  him  put  God  first  and  everything  else 
second,  and  he  will  have  peace ;  his  path 
will  usually  lie  clear  before  him ;  he  may 
have  opposition  to  encounter  and  loss  to 
suffer,  but  he  will  have  God  on  his  side, 
and  his  conscience  will  be  at  rest. 

Be  decided.  You  will  thus  honour  God 
and  be  a  blessing  in  the  world.  You 
will  be  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Waverers  and  faint-hearted 
disciples  will  see  you  and  be  reproved. 
Those  who  yet  are  strangers  to  Divine 
peace  will  see  there  is  a  power  in  true 
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religion.  Men  •will  know  where  to  find 
yon,  and  what  you  mean.  There  will  be 
no  doubt  on  which  side  you  are.  And  you 
will  leave  a  mark  behind.  When  your 
work  is  done,  you  will  be  missed  by  your 
fellow-Christians,  and  your  name  and 
memory  will  be  blessed.  The  remembrance 
of  your  example  will  allure  others  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  life.  Just  as  the  example 
and  last  words  of  Joshua  were  blessed  to 
the  whole  generation  who  had  seen  and 
known  him,  so  your  fixed  and  steadfast. 
purpose  to  serve  the  Lord  will  not  be  for- 
gotten when  you  are  in  the  grave. 

^e    decided.       A    bright   and    glorious 
crown  shall  be  yours.     Take  the  words  of 


promise :  "  Those  that  honour  Me,  I  will 
honour."  "If  any  serve  Me,  let  him 
follow  Mo  ;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also 
My  servant  be  :  if  any  man  serve  Me,  him 
will  My.  Father  honour." — John  xii.  26. 

Who  are  these  like  stars  appearing, 
These  before  God's  throne  who  stand 

Each  a  golden  crown  is  wearmg; 
Who  are  all  this  glorious  band  ? 

Alleluia  !  hark  they  sing, 

Praising  loud  their  Heavenly  King. 

These  are  they  who  have  contended 
For  their  Saviour's  honour  long, 

Wrestling  on  till  fife  was  ended. 
Following  not  the  sinful  throng  ; 

These,  who  well  the  fight  sustained, 

Triumph  by  the  Lamb  have  gained. 


CI)e  4fait6ful  Comforter^ 

(FOR  WHIT-SUNDAY.) 

«*  The  Holy  Ghost— He  is  faithfuV—Heh.  ix.  15,  23. 
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0  Thee,  0  Comforter  Divine, 
For  all  Thy  grace  and  power 
benign, 

Sing  we  Alleluia ! 

To  Thee,  whose  faithful  love  had  place 
In  God's  great  Covenant  of  Grace, 
Sing  we  Alleluia ! 

To  Thee,  whose  faithful  voice  doth  win 
The  wandering  from  the  ways  of  sin, 
Sing  we  Alleluia ! 

To  Thee,  whose  faithful  power  doth  heal, 
Enlighten,  sanctify,  and  seal. 
Sing  we  Alleluia ! 


To  Thee,  whose  faithful  truth  is  shown 
By  every  promise  made  our  own. 
Sing  we  Alleluia ! 

To  Thee,  our  Teacher  and  our  Friend, 
Our  faithful  Leader  to  the  end. 
Sing  we  Alleluia ! 

To  Thee,  by  Jesus  Christ  sent  down, 
Of  all  His  gifts  the  sum  and  crown, 
Sing  we  Alleluia ! 

To  Thee,  who  art  with  God  the  Son 
And  God  the  Father  ever  One, 

Sing  we  Alleluia  !     Amen ! 
Feances  Ridley  Havergal 


^eatinig  €oy&  ViWiovts, 


F  we  look  at  a  sun-dial  we  may 
understand  the  use  and  import 
of  the  figures,  yet  can  we  not 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  time 
unless  the  sun  shine  upon  it. 
So  i:j  it  with  respect  to  the  Word  of  God ;  we 
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may  understand  the  general  meaning  of  the 
words,  yet  can  we  not  receive  its  spiritual  in- 
struction unless  we  have  that  unction  of  the 
Holy  One  whereby  we  may  know  all  things. 
The  words  of  Christ  are  spirit  and  life." 
—  Simeon. 


GEORGE  MOORE,    THE    CHRISTIAN  MERCHANT, 


III 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HONOURED   IN   DEATH. 

HE  intelligence  of  the  acci- 
dent— the  runaway  horse 
the  fall,   the  brief  period 
of  suffering,  and  then  the 
"  rest  "  from  labour — was 
received   everywhere  with  the 
deepest   regret   and    sense    of 
loss.     But  though  good  men  die, 

"  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  they  sleep  in  dust." 

The  Avorld  is  still  their  debtor  when  in 
God's  providence  they  are  called  home.  Many 
a  resolve,  we  doubt  not,  was  formed  by  other 
"London  merchant  princes"  when  the  message 
announcing  George  Moore's  death  reached 
them — "We  will  try  to  walk  in  his  steps." 
For  the  happiness'  sake  of  the  thousands 
who  will  miss  as  well  as  mourn  their  bene- 
ficent friend,  let  us  hope  these  resolves  will 
all  be  wrought  into  the  "life  that  speaks,"  the 
life  that  is  blessed,  and  therefore  Messes 
others. 

Testimonies  to  his  worth  appeared  in  most 
of  the  London  and  provincial  journals.  It 
was  felt  that  a  man  who  had  so  zealously 
laboured  for  the  public  good  could  ill  be 
spared.  One  point  in  his  character  as  a 
Christian  merchant  which  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  specially  noted,  found  a  touching 
illustration  in  the  fact  that,  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  the  employes  in  the  London  firm 
en  masse  expressed  their  desire  to  travel  down 
to  Carlisle  to  attend  his  funeral. 

"There  were  few  men,"  said  the  Bishop, 
"  admired  so  much  as  Mr.  George  Moore  by  so 
many  persons  standing  in  the  relation  of  em- 
ployed to  employer ;  and  in  these  days  when 
there  was  so  much  jealousy  of  capital  and 
masters  ib  was  a  great  thing  to  think  that 
there  were  cases  of  employed  and  employer 
being  thus  bound  together  by  something 
better  than  a  poor  bond  of  cash  payments." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bore  similar 
testimony  to  his  worth  at  a  crowded  meeting 
held  in  London,  to  raise  a  fund  for   some 


fitting  memorial  of  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  philanthropy : — 

"If  at  any  time  I  wanted  either  money,  or, 
what  was  more  valuable,  prudent  and  wise 
counsel,  I  knew  where  to  apply  for  it,  and  I 
was  never  refused.  The  amount  of  his  mag- 
nificent donations  to  various  charities  is  be- 
fore the  public  ;  but  no  one  except  those  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  him  can  be 
aware  that  he  was  as  ready  to  give  that  which 
was  more  precious  than  money — his  time  and 
kindly  attention  to  any  good  work  which  was 
pressed  upon  his  notice. 

"  It  was  one  characteristic  of  our  deceased 
friend  that  he  never  forgot  those  who  in 
humble  circumstances  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  his  youth.  I  heard  lately  of 
his  paying  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
at  Eose  Castle,  and  being  welcomed  by  an 
old  woman  who  looked  after  the  poultry 
there,  as  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  being 
ready  at  once  to  recognise  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  I  am  told  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rose  Castle  many  an  eye  was  wet 
with  tears  the  moment  the  news  was  an- 
nounced that  George  Moore  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  county  of  Cumberland.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  for 
twenty  years.  I  have  known  him  here  in  Lon- 
don, but  I  have  also  had  the  privilege  to  visit 
him  in  his  country  home  in  Cumberland,  and  I 
will  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  way  in  which,  while  engaged 
with  the  upper  classes  of  the  county  in  all 
good  works,  he  was  still  ready  to  meet  the 
poorest  on  equal  terms,  and  to  remember  all 
the  connections  of  his  youth." 

But  perhaps  the  most  touching  tribute  to 
his  memory  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable 
Dean  of  Carlisle.  Preaching  in  the  cathedral 
on  the  Sunday  after  his  funeral.  Dean  Close 
thus  referred  to  his  generous  spirit  and 
large-hearted  benevolence :  — 

"  There  is  none  among  you,  and  none  among 
the  mourners  round  his  grave,  valued  that 
man  more  than  I  did ;  perhaps  none  received 
sweeter  proofs  of  his  love  and  good  nature. 
I  shall  never  forget  one.  It  was  several  years 
ago,  when  we  were  in  considerable  trouble  and 
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distress  about  the  Infirmary.  He  heard  of  it 
only  through  the  newspapers.  I  made  no 
application  to  him.  One  morning  I  rose  much 
perplexed  and  troubled,  and  came  down  to  the 
breakfast  table  and  saw  a  letter.  I  opened  it 
indifferently.  It  was  from  Mr.  Moore,  and  it 
said :  '  I  see  you  are  in  some  difficulty  about 
supporting  your  Infirmary.  I  send  you  a 
cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds.'      That  was 


the  man — unasked,  uusought.  He  knew 
when,  and  where,  and  how  to  distribute  the 
bounty  which  God  had  conferred  upon  him. 
May  we  go  and  do  likewise  !  May  we  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  whether  we  die  on  our 
beds,  or  on  the  battlefield,  or  in  the  crash  on 
the  railway,  or  by  foundering  in  the  deep ; 
may  we  die  and  be  buried  and  sleep  with 
Jesus,  to  awake  to  a  joyful  resurrection!" 

The  Editor. 


Natural  fei^tcrj)  anerirote^. 


BY   THE   EEV.    F.    0.   MORRIS,    B.A.,    AUTHOR   OF 


"a   history   of   BRITISH   BIRDS,"   ETC. 


XI.  Respect  tor  the 
Aged  and  Ineikm. 

^^  T^^^f^^mMr'^'  J^^^®  relates  an  anec- 
^c--«.ifil^^wr'^^P^s='     ^^Qte    communicated 

'^  to  him  by  a  Sussex 
clergyman,  which 
tends  to  prove  that 
the  old  English  rat 
shows  a  considera- 
tion and  care  for  its  elders  on  the  march, 
which  is  worthy  of  human  philanthropy. 

"Walking  out  in  some  meadows  one  evening, 
he  observed  a  great  number  of  rats  migrating 
from  one  place  to  another.  He  stood  per- 
fectly still,  and  the  whole  assemblage  passed 
close  to  him.  His  astonishment  was  great 
when  he  saw  amongst  the  number  an  old 
blind  rat,  which  held  a  piece  of  stick  at  one 
end  in  his  mouth,  while  another  had  hold  of 
the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus  conducted  its 
blind  companionf.. :,f 


XII.  Faithful  Services  Rewarded. 

The  following  extract  furnishes  a  remark- 
able instance  of  a  man's  gratitude  to  his  dog 
for  faithful  services.  It  is  from  the  will  of 
Samuel  Trevithnan,  of  the  parish  of  Padstow, 
in  Cornwall,  carpenter,  dated  November  26, 
1729.  The  will  is  now  in  the  Registry  of  the 
Consistorial  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

"  Jfem. — I  do  give  unto  my  dear  wife,  or  ts\j 
daughter,  or  to  whose  hands  soever  he  may 
come,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  weekly  for 
the  well  treating  my  old  dog,  that  has  been 
my  companion  through  thick  and  thin  almost 
these  fifteen  years.  The  first  time  that  ever 
he  was  observed  to  bark  was  when  that  great 


eclipse  was  seen,  April  ^2, 1715.  I  say,  I  do 
give  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week,  during 
his  life,  for  his  well  meating,  fire  in  the 
winter,  and  fresh  barley  straw  now  and  then, 
to  be  put  to  his  old  lodging,  in  the  middle 
cage,  in  the  old  kitchen,  to  be  paid  out  of  my 
chattel  estate  ;  and  forty  shillings  a  year,  that 
I  reserved  to  make  me  a  freeman  of  the 
county,  desiring  and  requesting  all  people 
and  persons  whomsoever  not  to  hurt  or  kill 
him  that  hath  been  s«  good  a  servant  of  a 
dog  for  sense  and  tractableness  to  admira- 
tion." 


xiii.  Which  was  the  Animal? 

In  Meriden,  recently,  a  drunken  man  crept 
into  a  stable,  and  when  discovered,  was  lying 
at  full  length  under  a  horse,  the  animal  stand- 
ing with  legs  extended  to  avoid  hurting  the 
drunken  sleeper. 


XIV.  "Atjld  Acquaintance." 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot."  Mr. 
Topham,  of  Little  Armley,  Appleton-le-Moor, 
had  a  sheplierd  dog  that  was  brought  up  with 
a  pet  lamb.  When  the  lamb  no  longer  required 
the  fostering  care  of  the  kitchen,  ib  was 
turned  into  the  flock;  and  the  pup  having 
grown  up,  had  to  do  duty  in  tending  and 
keeping  his  master's  fiock. 

But  the  acquaintance  commenced  in  the 
kitchen  four  years  ago  was  not  forgotten  ; 
for  although  the  dog  will  drive  the  flock 
before  him  with  great  determination,  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  harass  or  injure  his  old 
friend ;  and  although  the  flock  show  every 
sign  of  fear  on  the  approach  of  the  dog,  and 
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use  every  endeavour  to  get  out  of  his  way, 
this  sheep  shows  no  fear,  bivt  runs  up  to  .Tiim 
and  trots  at  his  side,  whilst  he  drives  the 
flock  before  him. 


XV.  Useful  Tails. 

A  friend  assures  me  that  he  has  frequently 
known  rats  empty  a  vessel  of  oil,  kept  for  the 
use  of  barn  machinery,  by  introducing  their 
tails  into  the  vessel  through  a  comparatively 
narrow  opening,  withdrawing  the  oil  as  it  ad- 
hered, licking  it  off,  and  repeating  the  process 
so  long  as  any  of  the  oil  remained. 

Another  friend  relates  that  he  witnessed  a 
party  of  rats  in  the  exercise  of  their  filching 
propensities  carrying  off  hens'  eggs.  One  of 
the  party  grasped  the  ^^^  with  all  four  paws, 
and  turning  on  his  back  was  dragged  away 
by  the  tail  up  a  flight  of  steps  by  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

XVI.  Old  Tartar, 

Old  Tartar  was  a  favourite  dog, 

Sagacious,  faithful,  true ; 
And  though  he  was  both  wise  and  good, 

He  had  some  whimsies  too. 

If  in  his  master's  house  he  saw 

No  sj'mptoms  of  roa^t  meat, 
He  straightway  came  to  us  to  know 

What  ive  had  got  to  eat. 

And  after  his  repast  was  done, 

Back  to  his  home  he'd  trot ; 
He  always  went,  when  told  to  go, 

Save  once, — when  he  would  not. 

Coaxing  and  threats  ahke  were  vain, 
He  would  not  leave  the  door  : 

'Twas  very  odd,  he  never  had 
Behaved  like  this  before. 

So,  wondering  much  at  Tartar's  whim, 

He  was  allowed  to  stay  ; 
The  household  all  retired  to  rest, 

And  wrapped  ui  slumber  lay. 

But  in  the  night  his  voice  was  heard. 

Most  furious  was  he  ; 
He  growled  and  tore  about  the  house, 

What  could  the  matter  be  ? 


When  morning  came,  'twas  found  a  bolt 
With  crowbar  ii^d  been  bent ; 

To  get  into  the  "  counting-house  " 
Was  doubtless  their  intent. 

But  Tartar's  unsuspected  voice 
No  doubt  the  robbers  scared, 

Who  surely  had  an  entrance  gained 
But  for  our  faithful  guard. 

Say,  was  it  chance  which  led  the  dog 
On  that  one  night  to  stay  ? — 

Or  Providence,  who  kept  him  there 
To  drive  the  rogues  away  ? 


XVII.  A  Swallow  Stratagem. 

Lord  Brougham  gives  a  singular  story,  told 
by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  which  he  says  he 
witnessed  himself.  Paris  was  the  scene  of 
the  exploit. 

A  single  swallow  had  accidently  put  its  foot 
into  a  noose  of  a  cord  that  was  attached  to  the 
spout  of  the  pump  in  the  College  des  Quatres 
Nations,  and  the  only  purpose  answered  by 
its  own  efforts  to  escape  was  that  of  drawing 
the  knot  so  tight  upon  itself  as  to  render  all 
further  exertions  useless.  In  vain  it  fluttered 
till  all  its  strength  was  exhausted.  It  then 
gave  utterance  to  piteous  cries,  which  were 
suSiciently  loud  to  assemble  a  vast  flock  of 
the  same  birds  upon  the  spot ;  indeed,  all  the 
swallows  from  the  Tailleries  and  Pont  Neuf 
were  soon  collected  at  the  post  of  alarm. 

For  a  time,  it  is  said,  they  crowded  together 
as  if  consulting  a  plan  of  release.  At  length 
the  plan  being  decided  on,  one  of  the  number 
commenced  the  operation  by  darting  at  the 
string,  which  it  struck  with  its  beak  as  it  flew 
past.  Another  and  another  followed  in  quick 
succession,  till  the  whole  army  of  besiegers 
had  given  a  dash  at  the  fort  to  be  dismantled. 
The  combined  operation  was  sustained  during 
half  an  hour,  when  the  cord  was  severed,  and 
the  captive  companion  set  free.  For  some 
time  afterwards  the  whole  flock  continued  to 
hover  together,  chattering  one  among  another, 
as  if  conscious  of  a  triumph. 


How    TO    WIN    AND    KEEP   AFFECTION. — It   is 

by  little  acts  of  watchful  kindness,  by  words, 


by  tones,  by  gestures,  by  looks,  that  affection 
is  won  a;nd  preserved. 
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QUAINT  old  fishing-town,  nooked  underneath 
Steep,  sterile  hills ;  a  breadth  of  bay  before, 
Backed  by  a  broad  blue  stretch  of  barren  heath, 
That  fades  away  in  misty  distance  hoar. 
Small  coasting  craft,  each  with  its  one  white  wing 

Wooing  the  warm  airs  of  the  autumn  day, 
Cleave  the  near  waters  ;  while  far  out  a  string 

Of  fishing-smacks  tack  inward  to  the  bay. 
Boats  oddly  grouped,  and  boats  in  ordered  rows, 

All  idly  rocking  by  the  water's  edge. 
Stud  the  long  line  of  piers.     The  lighthouse  shows 

A  tall  white  pillar  on  the  outer  ledge 
Of  the  grey  rocks  beyond  ;  while  overhead 

Float  fleecy  clouds,  warm-rimmed  with  blue  and  red. 

James  Dawson, 


{Continued  from  vol.  VI.,  page  254.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

REWARDS   AND   HONOURS. 

,E  were  unable  to  find 
space  in  our  last  vo- 
lume for  the  closing 
portion  of  John  Eller- 
thorpe's  simple  but 
graphic  narrative  of 
his  noble  deeds  of 
daring  in  rescuing  during  a  period  of  forty 
years  no  less  than  thirty-nine  individuals 
from  a  watery  grave. 

"My  first  object,"  he  writes,  "after  I  had 
plunged  into  the  water,  was  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  drowning  person;  and  if  I  could  once 
do  that,  I  always  felt  confident  I  fehould  soon 
have  him  in  my  grasp.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  search  for  a  drowning  person,  es- 
pecially in  muddy  water.  I  have  had  to 
make  this  attempt  again  and  again,  and 
sometimes  the  fear  has  crept  over  me  that 
my  exertions  would  be  in  vain,  when  I  have 
made  the  most  prodigious  and  exhausting 
efibrts.  And  that  I  have  never  failed  in  a 
single  instance  is  to  me  a  source  of  great 


gratitude  to  God,  *  in  whose  Hand  my  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  all  my  ways.' 

"I  remember  that  once  I  had  my  leg 
crushed  between  our  packet  and  the  pier,  and 
for  some  days  after  I  could  not  walk  without 
the  aid  of  crutches.  One  day  I  got  down  to  the 
South  End,  but  soon  felt  tired,  and  returned 
home ;  but  after  a  short  rest  I  again  went  to 
the  pier,  when  I  was  told  that  during  my 
short  absence,  a  cabman,  named  Sharpe,  had 
fallen  into  the  harbour,  and  was  drowned.  I 
was  filled  with  indescribable  distress  at  the 
news,  and  said,  *  If  I  had  been  here  I  would 
have  saved  him,  despite  my  broken  leg.  At 
least  I  would  have  tried.'  A  man,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  great  swimmer,  was  present,  and 
he  answered,  *  Oh,  I  can  swim  as  well  as  you 
can,'  when  my  muscles  began  to  quiver,  and 
my  blood  to  throb,  and  I  replied,  in  no  very 
good  temper,  *  I  dispute  that,  unless  you  mean 
now  that  I  have  my  broken  leg.  Why  didn't 
you  try  to  save  him  ?  '  I  always  felt  that  I 
would  much  rather  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  tried  to  save  a  drowning  person  and 
fail,  than  have  the  miserable  satisfaction  of 
shaking  my  head  and  shrugging  my  shoul- 
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ders,  and  saying,  *  Oh,  I  knew  it  would  be  no 
use  trying  to  save  him ;  it  was  foolish  to  try.' 
'  I  could  have  done  it '  never  saved  a  drown- 
ing man.  *  I  will  try '  has  enabled  me,  under 
God,  to  save  many  of  my  fellow  creatures. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  every  man 
who  sees  a  fellow-creature  drowning  ought  to 
plunge  into  the  water  to  rescue  that  person. 
Indeed,  I  have  seen  two  or  three  instances 
where  men,  who  could  not  swim  themselves, 
have  jumped  into  the  water  to  save  the 
drowning,  and  in  every  instance  the  conse- 
quences have  nearly  proved  fatal.  Before  a 
person  makes  such  an  attempt,  he  should 
have  tested  his  own  ability  to  swim.  If  he  can 
float  himself,  and  believes  he  can  save  the 
drowning  person,  he  ought  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, and  God  will  help  him.  This  is  not 
mere  theory,  but  what  I  have  felt  again  and 
ngaiu. 

"  Ever  after  my  conversion  to  God  I  used 
to  pray,  when  plunging  into  the  water, 
'  Lord,  help  me,'  and  I  felt  confident  He 
would  help  me ;  and  so  He  did ;  for  I  have 
often,  when  in  the  water,  felt  a  sweet  con- 
sciousness that  God  was  with  me.  He  has 
taught  my  hands  to  war  with  the  waters,  and 
my  fingers  to  grasp  my  precious  freight. 
When  struggling  with  the  boy  Woodman, 
these  words  came  forcibly  into  my  mind,  and 
I  repeated  them  in  the  water : — 

"  '  When  all  Thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.' 

"  I  always  felt  it  my  duty,  after  rescuing  a 
drowning  person,  to  go  to  the  house  of  God 
at  night,  and  return  public  thanks  to  the 
Almighty.  On  the  morning  following  the  de- 
liverance, I  generally  went  to  see  the  rescued 
person,  and  sought  to  improve  the  event  by 
impressing  their  mind  with  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  with  the  importance  of  being  pre- 
pared for  death." 

It  should  be  known  that  though  often  urged 
to  take  a  reward,  l^Ir.  Ellerthorpe  "never 
did  take  anything  from  any  one  whom  he  had 
rescued,"  although,  in  several  cases,  small 
sums  were  given  him  by  gentlemen  who  had 
witnessed  his  exploits.  The  closing  sentence 
of  his  remarkable  narrative  indicates    the 


genuine  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero: — "If," 
he  says,  "  I  have  recorded  a  boastful  sentence, 
respecting  what  my  fellow-townsmen  have 
been  pleased  to  call  my  '  deeds  of  daring,'  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven  by  God,  whose  I  am  and 
whom  I  serve." 

To  the  latest  years  of  his  life  Ellerthorpe 
evinced  the  same  readiness  to  imperil  his  own 
life  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  When  up- 
wards of  sixty-one  years  of  age,  although  he 
then  suffered  acutely  at  times,  in  consequence 
of  his  former  exposures  in  the  water  and  cold, 
he,  on  several  occasions,  plunged  into  the 
Humber  to  rescue  the  drowning. 

The  rewards  and  honours  of  the  hero,  long 
delayed,  were  at  length  conferred  upon  him. 
Nob  that  he  needed  such  rewards  to  stimulate 
him  in  his  noble  career.  "  I  always  felt  my- 
self amply  recompensed,"  he  says,  "  when  I 
got  the  drowning  out  of  the  water,  and  saw 
they  were  all  right.  Physically,  I  often  felt 
much  exhausted  by  the  efforts  I  had  made, 
and  could  eat  no  food,  nor  could  I  take  rest 
for  hours  after.  But  I  was  filled  with  a  plea- 
sure I  could  nob  describe  ;  sometimes  my  feel- 
ings found  vent  in  tears,  and  at  other  times, 
in  loud  and  hearty  laughter;  and  when  ques- 
tioned, I  could  only  say,  '  I  can't  tell  you  how 
I  feel.'  I  had  this  thought  and  feeling  run- 
ning through  me,  throbbing  within  me  :  '  I 
have  saved  a  fellow-creature  from  drowning.' 
And  that  imparted  to  me  a  happiness  which 
no  amount  of  money  and  no  decorations  of 
honour  could  have  given  me;  a  happiness 
which  no  man  can  conceive,  far  less  describe, 
unless  he  has  himself  snatched  a  fellow-crea- 
ture from  a  watery  grave." 

The  Eoyal  Humane  Society,  in  1836,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Honorary  Medallion  of  the 
Society;  the  Board  of  Trade  conferred  on  him 
a  silver  medal ;  Lord  Palmerston  forwarded 
to  him  from  the  Eoyal  Bounty  a  donation  of 
£20 ;  and  on  November  the  6th,  1861,  at  a  large 
gathering  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  Music  Hall,  Hull,  he  received  from 
his  townsmen  a  purse  containing  one  hundred 
guineas,  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  This 
was  afterwards  supplemented  by  a  further 
gift  from  the  leading  shipping  firms  of  Hull. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Ellerthorpe  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as  Foreman  of 
the  Humber  Dock ;  but  he  increasingly  felt 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AND  BIRDS. 
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his  employment,  exposing  him  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  day  and  night,  according  to  the  tides, 
was  telling  seriously  upon  his  health ;  and  in 
July,  1868,  after  protracted  and  severe  suffer- 
ing, he  fell  asleep  in  simple  Christian  faith. 
"  No  man  in  Hull,"  said  one  of  the  Hull  news- 
papers, "  had  been  more  truly  and  deservedly 
respected — indeed  we  might  almost  say, 
loved,  alike  for  his  kind  and  amiable  spirit. 


his  manly  self-reliance,  and  his  noble  and 
benevolent  actions.  John  EUerthorpe  well 
won,  and  that  in  the  best  sense,  the  title  of 
*  TliQ  Hero  of  the  Hitmher.' 

*' '  The  warrior's  deeds  may  win 

Au  earthly  fame  ;  but  deeds  by  mercy 
wrought 
Are  Heaven's  own  register  within: 
Not  one  shall  be  forgot.'  " 


spring  jflotoers  anli  a5irlr<s> 

Bt  Benjamin  Gough,  Author  of  *'  Lyra  Sabbatica,"  etc. 


*'  The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of 

ET  them  boast  as  they  will  of 
the  flowers 
Which  are  grown  by  the  noble 
and  great, 
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I  will  sing  of  the  cottager's  bowers, 
And  the  gardens  of  lowly  estate. 

The  commonest  flower  that  we  see 
Has  a  beauty  and  charm  all  its  own  ; 

And  the  Yiolet  scent  is  as  free 

To  the  poor,  as  the  Queen  on  the  throne. 

How  sweet,  when  the  Snowdrops  appear 

In  clumps,  at  the  dawning  of  Spring  ; 
And  the  Crocus  and  Daffodil  cheer 

Every   heart    with    the    promise    they 
bring ! 
When  the  Primrose  in  clusters  is  seen, 

And  the  breeze  wafts  its  welcome  per- 
fume ; 
The  sunnyward  hedgerow  is  green, 

And  the  Cherry  tree  bursts  into  bloom  ! 

What  a  chorus  of  birds  all  in  song  ! 

How  melting  the  nightingale's  lay  ! 
And  the  peasant  hies  whistling  along. 

Enjoying  the  beauties  of  May. 
His  garden,  now  radiant  with  flowers. 

With  Cowslips  and  Daisies  is  drest ; 
And  Lilacs  bend  down  with  the  showers, 

Giving  out  their  rich  scents  as  they  're 
prest. 


the  singing  of  birds  is  come." — Sol.  Song  ii.  12. 

And  the  chief  of  all  beauties,  the  Rose, 

White,  red,  and  mingled  in  hue. 
The  old-fashioned  Rose,  he  still  grows. 

The  same  as  his  grandfather  grew  : 
The   "bower,"    and    the    "moss" — there 
they  smile. 

The  joy  and  the  pride  of  the  poor  ; 
Just  over  the  low  rustic  stile. 

Or  trained  at  the  side  of  the  door. 

Then    on    Sundays,    when    Church-going 
bells 

So  plaintively  float  on  the  air, 
In  the  cottage  what  happiness  dwells, 

When  both  father  and  mother  are  there ! 
The  children,  all  dressed  in  their  best, 

How  they  love  the  Spring  flowers  of  our 
land  ! 
Each  takes  one  to  Church  in  his  vest. 

And  "  baby  "  holds  one  in  his  hand. 

Let   them  boast,  then,  as   much  as  they 
please, 
Of  the   flowers    grown    by   noble   and 
great ; 
I  will  sing,  'mid  the  humming  of  bees, 

Of  the  gardens  of  humble  estate. 
God   sends  flowers  for  the  rich  and   the 
poor; 
But  the  commonest  flower  that  is  known 
Is  as  sweet,  and  its  colours  as  pure. 

To  the  poor,  as  the  Queen  on  the  throne. 
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EE  her  pen  with  motion  slow 
O'er  tlie  stainless  paper  go ; 
Word  by  word  slio  forms  with 
cai-e, 
Eyes  and  fingers  centred  there. 

So  each  day  on  her  yonng  mind 
New  ideas  grow  defined, 
Which  from  Nature's  touch  she  learns, 
Or  by  Heavenly  grace  discerns. 

While  that  other  little  maid 
Lends  her  the  experienced  aid 
Which  an  added  year  or  two 
Qualifies  her  quite  to  do  ! 

See  her  with  superior  air 
Watch  the  pen,  and  cry,  "  Take  care — 
Make  your  I's  a  little  longer, 
Upstrokes  finer,  downstrokes  stronger!" 

She  herself  two  years  ago 
Moved  her  pen  with  pace  as  slow ; 
But  that  time  is  far  behind 
To  her  fast  advancing  mind. 


We  who  hold  the  teachers'  place, 
Wise  instructors  of  our  race. 
Oh,  how  few  the  years  since  we 
Bowed  beneath  authority ! 

Oh,  how  little  yet  we  know 
Of  the  wonders  hid  below, 
And  the  mysteries  of  love 
Shining  in  the  heavens  above ! 

Here  earth's  alphabet  we  learn. 
Soon  to  teach  it  in  our  turn  ; 
But,  Lord,  we  are  children  all, 
And  to  Thee  for  wisdom  call. 

Master,  take  Thy  pen  and  write 
On  our  hearts  with  lines  of  light ; 
Once  Thou  wrotest  on  the  ground, 
And  as  low  we  would  be  found  ! 

Learners,  teachers — may  we  be 
"  Clothed  with  humility  ; " 
Sitting  daily  at  Thy  feet. 
Till  by  grace  for  glory  meet ! 
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xm.  HABITS    OF    SIN. 

Thb  Arabs  have  a  fable  of  a  miller,  who  was  one  day 
awakened  by  having  the  nose  of  a  camel  thrust  into  the 
vpindow  of  a  room  where  he  was  sleeping. 

"  It  is  very  cold  out  here,"  said  the  camel,  •'  I  only  want 
to  get  my  nose  in." 

The  miller  granted  his  request.  After  a  while,  the 
camel  asked  that  he  might  get  his  neck  in ;  then  his  fore 
feet ;  and  so,  little  by  little,  crowded  in  his  whole  body. 
The  miller  found  his  companion  troublesome;  for  the 
room  was  not  large  enough  for  both.  When  he  complained 
to  the  camel,  he  received  for  answer : 

"If  you  do  not  like  it,  you  may  leave :  as  for  myself,  I 
shall  stay  where  I  am." 

XIV,  FEAR    AND    CONFIDENCE. 

St.  Ambrose  says  that  a  Christian  wife  was  on  a  journey 
with  her  heathen  husband,  when  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
arose,  which  overwhelmed  the  man  with  terror  :  His  wife 
asked  the  cause.  He  replied,  "  Are  not  you  afraid ! "  She 
answered,  "  No,  not  at  all :  for  I  know  that  it  is  the  voice 
of  my  heavenly  Father ;  and  shall  a  child  be  afraid  of  a 
father's  voice  ?  " 

The  husband  saw  that  his  wife  had  what  he  had  not ; 
and  this  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  A  boy 
at  school  when  tempted  to  do  wrong,  used  to  pray :  "  O 
God,  give  me  courage  that  I  may  fear  none  but  Thee ! " 
That  was  a  brave  boy ;  he  had  filial  fear  and  childlike  con- 
fidence. 

XV.  PROVERBS    WORTH    REMEMBERING. 

"  Denying  a  fault  doubles  it." 
"  He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do." 
"  One  hour  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrow." 
"  The  boughs  that  bear  most  hang  lowest." 
"  Proud  looks  make  foul  work  in  fair  faces." 
"You  never  lose  anything  by  doing  a  kind  turn.'* 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 


"  Not  to  hear  conscience  is  the  way  to  silence  it.' 
"  God  reaches  us  good  things  by  our  own  hands. 
•'  Richest  is  he  that  wants  least." 


XVI.  A    NUT   TO    CRACK. 

These  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  hut 
About  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut ; 
The  walls  were  thick,  and  the  ceiling  low, 
And  seldom  outside  did  the  old  woman  go. 

She  took  no  paper,  and  in  no  book 
Of  any  sort  was  she  seen  to  look ; 
Yet  she  imagined  she  knew  much  more 
Than  man  or  woman  had  known  before. 

They  talked  in  her  hearing  of  wondrous  things, 
Of  the  dazzling  splendour  of  Eastern  kings, 
Of  mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
When  all  the  valley  lay  green  below. 

They  spoke  of  adventures  by  sea  and  land, 
Of  oceans  and  seas  by  a  cable  spanned. 
Of  buried  treasures ;— but  though  she  heard. 
She  said  she  didn't  believe  one  word ! 

And  still  she  lives  in  her  little  hut 
About  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut. 
At  peace  with  herself,  and  quite  content 
With  the  way  in  which  her  days  are  spent. 

Little  it  troubles  her,  I  suppose,  , 

Because  so  very  little  she  knows  ; 
For,  keeping  her  doors  and  windows  shut, 
She  has  shrivelled  up  in  her  hickory  nut. 

And  you,  my  dears,  will  no  larger  grow. 
If  you  rest  contented  with  what  you  know, — 
But  a  pitiful  object  you  will  dwell. 
Shut  up  inside  of  your  hickory  shell. 

J.  P. 


THE    BIBLE    MINE    SEARCHED. 


E  hope  many  Sunday-school  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BY    THE    EEV.  W.   S.     LEWIS,   M.A.,  VI CAB    OP    ST.   GEOEGe's, 
WORTHING. 

SOLOMON'S  PICTURE  GALLERY. 
In  this  gallery  we  find  pictures, — 

1.  Of  a  certain  man's  house. 

2.  Of  the  same  man's  estate. 

3.  Of  the  man  himself  in  his  walks. 

4.  Of  the  same  man  when  in  bed. 

5.  Of  the  same  man  returned  from  hunting. 

6.  Of  the  same  man  paying  taxes. 

7.  Of  the  same  man  asking  alms. 

8.  Of  the  same,  very  hungry. 

9.  Of  the  same,  very  dissatisfied. 

10.  Of  the  same,  very  satisfied  with  himself. 

11.  Of  the  same,  alarmed  without  cause. 

12.  Of  the  same,  at  his  worst. 


We  also  find  pictures — 

13.  Of  one  of  his  nearest  relatives. 

14.  Of  his  ignorance. 

And,  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  we  find  a  picture— 

15.  Of  his  fate. 

ANSWERS  (See  April  No.). 

THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  requisite  texts,  in  answer  to  this  question,  will  be 
found  as  below : — 

1.  Gen.  i.  29. 

2.  Exod.  X.  15 ;  Hag.  I.  10,  11. 

3.  Lev.  xxvii.  30. 

4.  Gen.  iv.  3. 

5.  Gen.  xhii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18}  1  Ohroa.  xii.  40. 

Num.  xiti.  23. 
2  Kings  XX.  7. 
2  Sam.  xvi.  1. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28. 
1  Sam.  XXX.  12. 
6.' Matt.  xxi.  34. 

7.  Matt.  xxi.  19. 

8.  Rev.  xxii.  2. 

(See  also  Ps.  Ixvii.  6  j  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23-27)# 


Spn'.— 1st  day. 
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attxl  watch  in  the  same. 

Col.  iii  2. 


St.  Philip  &  St.  James.  Wait  on  the  Lord.  Ps.xsvii. 
Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord.  Ps.  xxxiii.  20.  [14. 
I  wait  on  Thee.    Ps.  xxv.  21. 

"Wait  thou  only  upon  God.  Ps.  Ixii.  5.  [xlix.  23. 
The^'  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  Me.    Isa. 


Rogation  S.  In  the  way  of  Thy  judgments  have  we 
On  Thee  do  I  wait.  Ps.  xxv.  5.  [xcaitedfor  Thee. 
Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him. 
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Blessetl 
is  the  man  . 
watchmg  daily:  at  mij  gates. 

Pr-ov.  Tiii.  34. 
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Wait  on  thy  God  continually.    Hos.  xii.  6.       Li-  19. 
A  SCENBION  Day.  He  shallso  come  in  like  manner.  Acts 
The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  Ilim. 
Wait  on  the  Lord  and  He  shall  save  thee.  Prov.xx.22. 

S.  aft.  Ascension.  Iioillwaitforthe  GodofmyRal- 
Thoughit  tarry,  wait.  Hab.  ii.  3.   Ivation.  Mic.vii.  7. 
We  will  wait  upon  Thee.    Jer.  xiv.  22. 
Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  keep  His  way.  Ps.  xxxvii.  34. 


S>fi,<^ 


Neither 
hath  the  eye  seen 
what  ^e  hath  prepared 


Theij  that 

utait  njxan  the  Ltxvd 

shall  v^nzm  their  strength* 


FOR  HIM  THAT  WAITETH 
FOI\_HlM, 

Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 


Blessed 
is  he  that  wateheth. 


Isa.  xl.  31. 


PwEV.  xvi.  15. 


Let  US  watch  and  be  sober.    1  Thess.  v.  6. 

Watch  thou  in  all  things.    2  Tim.  iv.  5. 

Wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.    Acts  1.  14. 


Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray.    Mark  xiii.  33. 
I  say  unto  all,  Watch.    Mark  xiii.  37. 


Whit-Sun.  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Roly  Ghost. 
Whit-M.  Watchyc, standfast inthe  faith. lCor.xvi.l3. 
Whit-Tuesdat.  Watch  and  pray,  that  ^  Matt.  xxvi. 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  j       41.      [12. 

Queeit's  Birthday.  God  cave  the  King.  2  Kings  xi* 


27    S  \  TTinitySTXD..  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him. 

Isa.  xxs.  18. 
23   M  '  Be  sober,  be  vigilant.    1  Pet.  v.  8. 

29  Tu  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord.  Ps.  cxxx.  6. 

30  i  W    I  will  wait  on  Thy  Name.    Ps.  hi.  9.  [40. 

31  j  Th  Could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour  ?    Matt.  xxvi. 


POD  does  not  bid  thee  wait, 
To  disappoint  at  last ; 
A  golden  promise,  fair  and  great. 
In  precept-mould  is  cast. 


So3n  shall  the  mominsf  gild 

The  dark  horizon  rim, 
Thy  heart's  desire  shall  be  fulfilled : 

Wait  patiently  for  flim. — F.  E.  Havergal, 


TT  IS  a  serious  thing  for  a  Christian  to-  r.ove ;  he  should  wait  God's  call ;  and  when  he  has  it,  attend  to  it  •  but 
;  on  no  account  whatever  go  out  of  the  path  of  duty.  Never  leave  a  certain  command  for  a  precarious' one 
An  ability  and  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  call  to  it.— Cecii. 

The  best  answer  to  the  best  prayer  may  be,  "  Waifc." — An  Old  Writ&r. 
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J-TJlirE,      1877. 


To  the  Parishioners  and  Congregation  of  St.  Simon*Sy 
Leeds, 

St.  Simon^s,  Vicarage,  May  2ith,  1877. 

My  dear  friends, — Among  the  many  valuable  legacies 
which  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Whitby,  has  bequeathed  to 
me,  and  which  I  am  above  measure  grateful  to  him  for, 
is  this  Parochial  Magazine,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
you  may  enquire  within  for  nearly  everything  without 
being  disappointed. 

With  your  permission  1  am  going  to  avail  myself  of 
it,  to  introduce  to  your  notice  your  new  Vicar.  As  you 
will  have  already  perceived,  whatever  else  is  lacking,  he 
most  unquestionably  has  youth  and  inexperience  on  his 
side  ;  qualities,  which,  especially  the  first-named,  most 
vicars  find  it  only  too  easy  to  dispense  with.  I  cannot 
thank  you  all  sufficiently  for  the  real  Yorkshire  welcome 
which  (though  unfortunately  not  a  Yorkshireman  my- 
self) you  have  all  accorded  me ;  and  I  do  trust  that  the 
words  so  tastefully  inscribed  upon  that  elegant  banner, 
which,  among  others,  caught  my  eye  last  Sunday,  may 
be  verified  to  their  fullest  extent.  I  pray  that  God  may 
indeed  bless  the  Vicar  abundantly,  and  the  people 
thi'ough  him ;  that  we  may  all  be  united  in  one  holy 
brotherhood,  working  together  for  the  one  Master,  and 
striving  for  the  one  eternal  inheritance.  It  is  not  with 
any  false  humility  ;  but  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  feel 
myself  a  most  unworthy  successor  of  one  who  for  so  many 
years  has  laboured  with  untiring  zeal  and  faithfulness 
among  you,  and  deservedly  won  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  Mendship. 
At  present  I  cannot  hope,  and  you  must  not  expect  that 
I  shall  be  abla  to  perform  the  manifold  duties  of  a  large 
and  populous  parish  like  this  as  effectively  as  your  late 
Vicar ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  your  prayers,  and 
hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy  (which  I  feel  assured 
I  may  count  upon)  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  many 
excellent  and  well-organised  institutions  will  suffer  any 
material  inconvenience  through  lack  of  interest  or 
support. 

It  encourages  me  beyond  measure  to  find  such  a  band 
of  devoted  and  earnest  workers  so  ready  to  deny  them- 
selves for  their  Master — so  thoughtful  for  the  welfare  of 
others  ;  but  you  must  not  rest  content  even  with  your 
present  progress  and  success — you  must  still  press 
forward  to  the  front  in  the  great  warfare  with  in- 
domitable courage,  never  wavering,  never  looking  back, 
never  dismayed — but  as  brave  and  faithful  soldiers 
following  your  Captain  wherever  he  leads  you:  "  Pray- 
ing always  with  aU  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  aU  perseverance 
and  supplication  for  all  saints :  and  for  me  that  utterance 
may  be  given  unto  me  that  I  may  open  my  mouth 
boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel." 
I  remain,  your  sincere  Friend  and  Pastor, 

Saml.  a.  E.  E.  Beooking. 


The  Government  Inspector's  Report  of  our  Day 
Schools  has  been  received.  All  who  are  interested  in 
these  Schools  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Eeport  is 
on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  boys,  especially,  have 
passed  an  excellent  examination,  and  the  grant  is  a 
very  good  one. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  special 
grants  have  been  made  to  the  Schools  for  the  efficient 
way  in  which  three  of  the  pupil  teachers  acquitted 
themselves  at  the  inspection,  viz.,  Geo.  W.  Wright,  J. 
Lawrence,  and  Sarah  Asquith. 


At  a  Vestry  Meeting,  held  May  10th,  Mr.  John 
Hallilay  was  appointed  the  minister's,  and  Mr.  John 
Bentley  was  elected  unanimously  the  people's  church- 
warden. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  12th,  the  members  of  the 
St.  Simon's  Senior  Class  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
closed  their  seventh  session  with  a  social  gathering  in 
the  Infants'  Class-room.  After  a  bountiful  tea  had  re- 
ceived its  due  share  of  attention,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  the 
senior  President,  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  ex- 
pressive of  the  pleasure  they  all  felt  at  welcoming  their 
new  Vicar  and  Co-President,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  E.  E. 
Brooking,  among  them.  Various  round  games,  &c., 
afforded  amusement  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

A  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Preparation  Class  will  be 
held  every  Thursday  evening  in  the  Infants'  School 
Class-room,  at  7-30,  commencing  on  June  7th.  All 
teachers  are  affectionately 'invited  to  attend. 

The  account  of  our  Whitsuntide  Festival,  &c.,  is 
reserved  for  next  month. 


NOTICES  FOR  JUNE,  1877. 

June  5. — Sunday  School  Teachers'  Meeting  at  7  p.m., 
with  tea,  to  arrange  about  the  Annual  Picnic  and  other 
important  business.     Tickets,  8d.  each. 

June  7. — Sunday  School  Teachers'  Preparation  Class, 
at  7-30  p.m. 

June  11. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

June  14. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class,  at  7-30  p.m. 

Jxme  21. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class,  at  7-30  p.m. 

June  25. — Mothers'  Sewing  meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

June  28. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class,  at  7-30  p.m. 

IS^"  The  Newspaper  Report  ef  the  farewell  Tea 
Meeting  to  the  Rev.  Thos.  Whitby,  M.A.,  containing 
a  copy  of  the  Address  as  it  is  written  in  the  presented 
Illuminated  Album  ;  also,  Mr.  Whitby's  farewell  letter, 
&c.,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Lindley,  10,  RUlbank  Street. 
Price,  one  halfpenny  each. 

The  remaining  copies  of  the  Whitsuntide  Hymns, 
with  music,  may  be  had.     Price,  one  penny  each. 

The  "Home  Words"  sent  to  be  bound  must  be 
claimed  at  once,  without  further  notice. 


OFFERTORIES. 

April  29.— £3  Os.  2d.,  Church.  Expenses. 
May  6.— £2  16s.  Hid.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Ex- 
penses. 

May  13. — £3  19s.  5d.,  Church  Expenses. 

„    20. — £4 12s.  Id.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 

„    27.— £a  7s.  9d.,  Church  Expenses. 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

May  16.— Ernest  Wright. 

May  20. — Amy  Bastow,  Mary  Jane  Buckley  Birch, 
Florence  Ellen  Garbutt. 
May  23.— Alfired  Wood. 


MARRIAGES. 

May  12. — Thomas  Edward  Uncless  Sugden  to  Francii 
Selina  Hopkins. 
May  21. — Walter  Smith  Shiers  to  Harriett  Sharp. 


DEATH. 

April  24. — Elizabeth  Carter,  aged  63  years. 
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THE   YOUNG    GARDENER'S   bONG. 


♦'  I  sin^  my  GfirflGTier's  Song  ar.d  pec 
God  Imiies  in  every  flower  on  me. 
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BY  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  AUTHOR 

LOYE  to  be  among  my  Plowers, 
In  Spring  and  Summer  beauty. 
Out  in   the   sunshine   and  soft 
showers, 
Joy  brightens  all  my  passing  hours, 

And  softens  work  and  duty : 
Flowers  blossom  beautiful  and  free, 
And  as  they  open  smile  on  me. 

The  Garden  is  my  heart's  delight. 

And  well  repays  my  tending. 
From  the  first  Snowdrop  snowy- white, 
And  blue  and  yellow  Crocus  bright. 

With  the  Lent  Lily  blending — 
Till  Autumn's  Dahlias  are  in  bloom 
I  never  know  a  day  of  glooni  ! 

I'm  really  proud  to  see  my  "beds," 

As  each  its  charm  discloses. 
My  Tulips  well  may  lift  their  heads. 
While  a  sweet  waft  of  fragrance  spreads 

From  clumps  of  lovely  Roses  ; 
The  queenly  Moss,  and  Red,  and  White, 
Are  called  the  Gardener's  delight. 


OF    "KENTISH   LYRICS,       ETC. 

A  hundred  sorts  of  flowers  !  their  names, 
It  puzzles  me  to  learn  them ! 

To-day  my  biggest  border  flames, 

And  every  flower  my  notice  claims, 
While  Lilac  and  Laburnum 

Are  in  full  bloom — and  shrub  and  tree 

All  seem  to  wave  in  love  to  me. 

I 
My  Jasmine's  coming  into  bloom. 

And  so  is  the  Sweetbriar, 
While  Lilies  breathe  out  their  perfume, 
And  Gladiolas — like  a  plume 

All  crimson-hued — grow  higher. 
I  love  my  garden-flower  and  tree, 
Because  they  always  smile  on  me. 

In  all  I  trace  my  Father's  hand, 

All-gracious  and  all-loving ; 
And  as  I  see  my  flowers  expand, 
Simple  or  beautiful  and  grand. 

And  all  His  goodness  proving, 
I  sing  my  Gardener's  Song,  and  see 
God  smiles  in  every  flower  on  me. 


a  OTorlr  to  nur  J^ealrers;. 

A  new  Serial  Tale  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  well-known  Author  of  •'  The  House  on  the  Wold,"  "Roger 
Beckinsall's  Story,"  etc.,  will  commence  in  "  Home  Words  "  next  month.  The  title  will  be,  **  Only 
Once  ;  or,  Rose  Benson  and  Robin  Lethbridge." 

"Home  Wobds"  and  "Hand  and  Heart"  are  making  many  new  friends.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon 
writes : — "  It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  either.  Large  as  their  circulation  is,  I 
wish  that  it  was  doubled."  II  each  reader  will  try  this  month  to  gain  another,  the  Bishop's  kind  wish 
will  soon  be  realized. 

The  July  number  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  beginning  to  localize  "  Home  Words  "  in  new  parishes. 
Specimens  and  information  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E. 
VOL.  VII.      NO.  VI,  -"-^ G  2 
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HOME  WORDS. 


OR,  A  HOME  IN  MARKET  THORESBY, 

BY   AGXES   CTBErvNE,   AUTEOll  OF   "  WILL  TOSTEE  OF    THE  FERllY,"    "NOT  FOESATCEN,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XL 

UEAVY    YET   LIGHT. 

ONTHS  passed  away, 
jgT  and  summer  was  over, 
f'^^and  winter  was  com- 
ing on,  and  still  Jacob 
Witherby  had  found 
no  regular  work.  Now 
and  then  an  odd  job  in 
somebody's  garden  brought  in  a  stray  shilling 
or  two.  But  almost  all  who  knew  anything 
about  Jacob  "Witherby  believed  him  to  be  a 
dishonest  man ;  and  the  very  neighbours  held 
aloof  from  him  and  his  family,  as  studiously 
as  Dorothy  had  long  kept  aloof  from  them. 
The  story  had  spread  widely,  thanks  to  Nancy 
Dix  and  her  mother.  Jacob  went  about  wibh 
bowed  head  through  those  sad  months, 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  unjust  sus- 
picion. 

Of  MissEveleigh  and  of  Miss  Penny  he  saw 
nothing  more  whatever.  He  never  reproached 
either  Dorothy  or  Ruth  for  the  share  they  had 
had  in  this  trouble,  but  they  were  punished 
heavily  enough  without  reproaches  on  his 
part.  For  awhile  Dorothy's  manner  was  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  displeased  towards  her 
eldest  child ;  but  gradually  the  bitterness  of 
their  great  trouble,  and  their  loneliness  in 
being  thus  cut  off  from  outside  sympathy, 
seemed  to  draw  the  little  family  circle  very 
closely  together.  There  was  small  fear  that 
the  poor  child,  growing  daily  more  sallow  and 
thin  and  silent  under  the  pressure  of  insuffi- 
cient food  at  home  and  unkind  words  abroad, 
would  forget  the  evil  worked  by  her  thought- 
less chatter.  Dorothy  soon  ceased  to  reproach 
Ruth,  as  entirely  as  Jacob  had  from  the  first 
omitted  to  reproach  Dorothy.  But  neither  of 
the  two  could  cease  to  reproach  herself. 

Strange  to  say,  their  great  sorrow  seemed 
to  be  rather  softening  than  embittering  to 
Dorothy.  Perhaps  this  was  Jacob's  principal 
drop  of  comfort  in  his  woe— side  by  side  with 
his  chief  of  all  earthly  comforts,  his  loving 
little  Rachel.    It  had  not  been  so  in  other 


days  wii^A  Dorothy.  But  she  had  at  last  been 
thoroughly  humbled, — not  by  Jacob's  accusa- 
tion, but  by  her  own  failure ;  and  she  held 
her  head  less  high,  and  seemed  to  lack  some- 
what of  her  old  self-confidence.  "Dolly" 
grew  to  be  dearer  to  Jacob  in  these  cloudy 
days  of  subdued  quietness  on  her  part,  than 
she  had  ever  been  before. 

But  the  days  grew  cloudier,  and  yet  more 
cloudy.  When  would  the  darkness  end? 
When  and  how  could  Jacob  be  cleared  ?  Was 
such  clearing  even  possible  now?  Jacob's 
heart  oftentimes  questioned  and  questioned, 
till  his  trust  threatened  to  fail  him  altogether. 
Yet  stillheheldto  the  promise, — heldtightl}^ 
held  firmly, — held  on  with  a  resolute  though 
fainting  clench, — 

"  Roll  thy  way  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
SHALL  bring  it  to  pass." 

"  Bring  it  to  pass  ! "  Yes,  but  how  and 
when?  How  deep  and  dark  might  not  the 
valley  be  which  lay  before  him  yet,  needing 
to  be  trodden,  before  the  path  should  lead 
upwards  into  sunshine  !  How  deep !  how 
dark  !  none  could  tell.  Jacob  himself  knew 
not.    But  still  he  trusted  and  hoped. 

Winter  was  coming  on,  and  it  came  early 
that  year.  The  cold  biting  winds  were  very 
unwelcome, — more  so  than  usual  to  the  With- 
erbys.  They  were  less  fitted  than  in  former 
seasons  to  encounter  those  chilling  blasts. 

What  a  change  since  this  very  time  the 
year  before !  Jacob  sat  one  evening,  early 
in  November,  gazing  into  an  almost  empty 
fire-place,  in  an  almost  empty  room.  Piece 
by  piece  their  furniture  had  been  parted 
with.  So  far  they  had  paid  their  rent  by  this 
means,  and  procured  enough  of  food  "  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,"  as  the  saying 
ig.  But  that  was  all.  Odd  jobs  on  the  part 
of  Jacob,  and  occasional  small  earnings  on 
the  part  of  Tom,  had  helped  to  eke  out  this 
house-emptying,  —  for  such  it  really  was. 
Still  the  work  had  gone  on.  Little  now 
remained. 

Jacob  looked  round  him  meditatively  that 
evening,  yet  not  without  a  certain  peaceful- 
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ness  in  his  haggard  face.  There  was  a  table 
in  the  room, — the  commonesfc  in  the  house — 
and  there  were  two  or  three  chairs,  which  had 
once  been  bedroom  chairs.  The  better  furni- 
ture was  gone.  The  nice  dresser,  Dorothy's 
pride,  had  vanished.  The  little  book-case, 
Jacob's  delight,  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Every  single  thing  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  use  in  daily  life  had  been  swept  away. 
Jacob  knew  it  was  the  same  upstairs.  Mat- 
tresses on  the  bare  boards  replaced  the  cosy 
bedsteads  of  old ;  chairs  had  grown  few  ; 
tables  had  taken  their  departure  ;  chests  of 
drawers  were  scarcely  missed,  for  want  of 
clothes  to  put  in  them. 

What  a  pale  thin  woman  was  sitting  by  the 
table,  trying  to  mend  a  ragged  gown  with  a 
patch  already  darned  half-over !  What  a 
sickly-looking  girl  worked  silently  near  her, 
with  a  face  that  had  once  been  round  and 
merry,  but  was  now  overburdened  with  care! 
What  a  white-cheeked  pair  of  little  ones 
crouched  on  the  rug,  trying  to  gather  some 
warmth  from  the  low  fire  which  flickered  in 
the  grate !  And  the  child  close  to  Jacob  lean- 
ing her  head  upon  his  knee, — how  frail  and 
burning  was  the  small  wasted  hand  which 
she  had  placed  in  his  !  Jacob's  heart  at  times 
sorely  misgave  him  concerning  his  dearly 
loved  Eachie. 

"  It's  a  cold  night,"  said  Dorothy  at  length, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Il'11  be  colder  soon,"  said  Ruth.  "Mother, 
Where's  Tom?" 

"  He  had  a  chance  of  an  errand  somewhere. 
There's  no  bread  left, — and  Hopkins  won't 
trust  us." 

Dorothy  breathed  rather  than  spoke  the 
words.  This  was  an  added  weight  in  her 
sorrow.  The  very  shop-people  professed  to  be 
unable  to  trust  Jacob, — her  husband  !  Doro- 
thy, however,  had  passed  through  the  angry 
and  indignant  stage  a  good  while  ago.  She 
was  only  quietly  and  submissively  sad  now. 

"Mother,  here's  Tom,"  cried  little  Nell. 

But  Tom's  step  was  heavy,  and  his  face 
unpromising.  "No  job,"  he  said  briefly. 
'*  Another  boy  got  it.  I  couldn't  earn  a  penny, 
anywhere." 

Nothing  to  eat  to-night,  then.  It  was  not 
the  first  time.  They  hud  had  some  bread  at 
dinner-time ;  but  this  was  hungry  weather. 


"  The  sooner  I  get  the  little  ones  oflf  to  bed 
the  better,"  said  Dorothy  in  a  sorb  of  smo- 
thered voice.  She  dreaded  their  beginning 
a  pitiful  wail  for  food. 

Ruth  went  on  working,  and  Dorothy  dis- 
appeared with  the  two  smaller  children. 
Perhaps  they  hardly  realized  the  flicb  of 
supperless  beds,  until  they  began  to  be  un- 
dressed, for  sounds  of  childish  sobbing  soon 
came  down  the  staircase. 

"  Rachie,  I  wish  you  could  sing  a  bit,"  said 
poor  Jacob.  He  did  not  know  how  to  bear 
the  cries  which  he  was  powerless  to  still. 
Just  a  crust  of  dry  bread  would  have  done 
more  than  all  the  comforting  in  the  world, 
—  but  he  had  no  crust  to  give ! 

"  I'm  tired,  flither,"  said  Rachel  gently. 

"  And  she's  hungry,"  said  Ruth.  "  I'm 
sure  I  am." 

"  I'm  not  so  very"  said  Rachel.  "  Only  I'm 
tired.  Father,  don't  you  think  we've  got  to' 
be  patient  a  very  long  time  ?  " 

"  Seems  long  now,"  said  Jacob.  "  Patience 
— needed  all  through  life  !  But  it  won't  seem 
so  long  to  look  back  upon,  Rachie,  from  the 
heavenly  shore.  It'll  only  seem  a  moment 
of  light  affliction  then.  We  mustn't  talie  it 
now  for  heavier  than  it  really  is." 

"  It  seems  very  heavy,"  said  Rachel.  "Don't 
it,  father?" 

"Ay;  but  it  won't  seem  so  by-and-by," 
said  Jacob.  "  It's  hard  parting  with  such  a 
lot  of  things.  I've  loved  'em  all, —  I  didn't 
know  how  much  till  they  were  gone.  Bub 
nobody  can  touch  the  best  things  of  all, 
Rachie.  There's  a  home  and  a  crown  and  a 
portion  in  heaven  waiting  for  us.  Folks  can't 
touch  them.  Nothing  nor  nobody  in  heaven 
or  earth  can  touch  them.  It  don't  make  no 
diflerence  that  God  gives  us  a  bit  of  trouble. 
He's  always  loving — always."" 

"I  know  that,  father,"  said  Rachel,  with 
quiet  certainty.  "  And  may  be  He  likes  us 
to  be  patient  too." 

"No  doubt  of  that,"  said  Jacob.  "'If 
when  ye  do  well  and  sufier  for  it,  ye  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God.' 
That's  often  been  my  comfort  of  late.  But  I 
don't  know  as  we're  so  patient  as  we  might 
be."' 

"Maybe  not,  father."  But  Rachel  was 
smilino;  a    little  to   herself  ab   some   sweet 
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thought  in  her  heart.  And  suddenly  she 
began  to  sing, — clearly  though  faintly, — 

♦'  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly." 

Hardly  a  day  passed  that  Rachel  did  not  sing 
that  hymn  to  her  father.  It  seemed  so  made 
for  them, — so  comforting  and  helpful  and 
refreshing.  Jacob  loved  it,  and  Dorothy 
had  learnt  to  love  it,  and  even  Ruth  some- 
times made  a  request  for  it.  And  Rachel 
loved  it  more  dearly  than  any  other  hymn 
she  had  ever  learnt. 

But  it  happened  to-night  that  there  came 
an  interruption  in  the  middle  of  the  hymn. 
More  strangely,  the  interruption  came  just 
when  Rachel  had  sung  the  words, — 

"  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want, 
More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find." 

And  before  Rachel  could  utter  one  single 
word  more,  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  a 
tall  cloaked  figure  glided  quietly  in. 

"  What, — little  Rachel ! "  a  voice  said. 
"  What  !  the  same  words  still !  Nothing  but 
Him,  even  now.  Can  you  still  sing  that  as 
of  old?" 

Jacob  rose,  and  so  did  Rachel.  Ruth  started 
to  her  feet ;  and  Dorothy,  following  the  un- 
expected visitor  through  the  door,  gazed  with 
intense  amazement. 

But  the  lady  walked  across  the  room,  took 
one  of  Rachel's  hands  between  her  own,  looked 
steadily  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  said, — 

"  I  too  can  sing  those  words  now,  little 
Rachel ;  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  you 
all  in  trouble  this  bitter  night.  Miss  Penny 
does  not  know  I  have  come ;  but  that  does  not 
matter." 

Saying  which,  the  lady  put  back  her  heavy 
veil, — and  it  was  Miss  Eveleigh  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BREAKING    UP   OF   THE    CLOUDS. 

"  Will  you  please  to  sit  down,  ma'am  ?  "  said 
Jacob  calmly,  handing  the  lady  a  chair. 

Miss  Eveleigh  obeyed;  but  she  held  Ra- 
chel's hand  still,  and  looked  sorrowfully  round 
the  room. 

"You  have  all  suffered.  You  are  all 
changed.     So  many  things  are  gone.     And  it 


used  to  be  such  a  nice  homelike  place.  And 
this  poor  child — " 

"  We've  gone  down  the  hill  fast  of  late," 
said  Jacob,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Fast !  Yes.  Why  did  you  not  let  me 
know.  Withe rby,  that  you  were  in  such  want 
and  trouble  ?  " 

Jacob  shook  his  head.  "Ma'am, how  coidd 
I  .P  There's  the  stain  on  my  name  not  cleared 
off  yet!" 

"  Ah  !  "  and  Miss  Eveleigh  sighed  deeply. 
"  If  that  had  but  never  happened." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  suddenly  on  Jacob. 
"Tell  me,"  she  said,— "  Tell  me,  Witherby! 
Did  you  or  did  you  not  take  that  sovereign  ?  " 

Jacob  met  the  gaze  steadily,  respectfully, 
unwaveringly.  "  I  did  not  I "  he  said.  "  I'd 
sooner  have  cut  off  my  right  hand.  But  I've 
no  means  of  proving  my  word." 

"  I  think  I  believe  you,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh 
dreamily.  "  I  think  I  do,  Witherby.  You 
would  not  persist  in  such  a  denial  all  these 
months,  and  yet  love  to  hear  that  hymn.  I 
think  you  cannot  have  taken  the  money. 
Miss  Penny  is  quite  sure  you  did  ;  but  I  will 
not  believe  it  any  more.  I  often  lie  at  nights 
and  wonder  if  it  can  be  true.  I  phall  not 
wonder  now.  I  shall  be  sure.  I  do  think 
you  love  God,  Witherby." 

Poor  Jacob  could  hardly  speak.  It  was  the 
very  first  word  of  kindly  trust  and  sympathy 
which  he  had  received  during  many  dark  and 
sad  months.  He  tried  to  answer,  and  then  he 
put  his  face  into  his  hands  and  burst  into 
tears  like  a  little  child.  A  sob  from  Dorothy 
set  off  Ruth  likewise,  and  the  lady's  own  eyes 
were  moist.  Rachel  alone  kept  her  compo- 
sure, standing  quietly  before  Miss  Eveleigh. 

"Don't, — please  don't,  poor  things,"  said 
the  latter  anxiously.  *'  I  don't  wonder  though. 
It  has  been  a  great  trouble ;  hasn't  it  ?  and  I 
have  seemed  hard  upon  you  all,  perhaps. 
But  I  have  nobody  to  give  me  wise  advice, 
and  I  don't  always  know  the  best  thing  to  do. 
Only  things  have  been  different  with  me 
lately.  I  can  say  Rachel's  hymn  now;  and 
I  do  tliinlz  you  all  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  I 
want  to  help  you  all  for  His  sake." 

"  It's  right  good  of  you,"  said  Jacob,  in  a 
choked  voice.  "But  I  don't  deny,  ma'am, 
things  do  look  black  against  me.  I  don't 
wonder  you  believed  it  all  for  a  bit." 
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"  1  don't thiiik  I  shall  believe  it  anymore," 
said  Miss  Eveleigh.  "  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you,  Witherby.     Is  it  work  that  you  want  ?  " 

•'  If  I  could  get  work  I  could  hold  up  my 
head  again,"  said  Jacob  dejectedly.  "But  it 
seems  as  if  none  was  to  be  had.  I've  got  an 
odd  job  now  and  then,  and  that's  all." 

"  And  how  have  you  managed  to  live  ?  " 

Jacob  looked  round  the  almost  stripped 
and  empty  room,  and  Miss  Eveleigh's  glance 
followed  his. 

"  I  see,"  she  said.  "  And  this  poor  child ; 
has  she  been  ill  ?  '* 

"  It  don't  take  long  for  scanty  food  to  wear 
a  child  down,"  said  Jacob.  "  She's  as  weak 
as  if  it  had  been  downright  illness.  Eachie 
hasn't  had  a  hearty  meal  for  months  past." 

"  If  you  could  get  us  work,  ma'am,  some- 
how," said  Dorothy  imploringly,  "it'll  just 
save  us  from  starving.  We're  coming  on  fast 
for  that.  Nigh  everything  in  the  house  is 
gone,  and  we  haven't  grumbled ;  and  the 
neighbours  don't  know;  but  it  has  been  ter- 
rible work,  ma'am." 

"Was  it  you,  Mrs.  Witherby,  who  came  to 
see  Miss  Penny?  "  asked  Miss  Eveleigh. 

Dorothy  hung  her  head,  and  her  pale  cheeks 
flushed. 

"I  did,  ma'am;  but  I've  been  sorry  ever 
since.     It  wasn't  right  to  speak  as  I  did." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh  gently ;  "  I  was 
so  sorry  it  happened,  Mrs.  Witherby.  Miss 
Penny  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  take 
Witherby  again  for  the  garden,  and  give  him 
one  more  trial.  You  see  we  thought  him. 
guilty,  but  hoped  he  would  take  warning. 
And  Miss  Penny  was  hard  to  persuade,  but 
she  had  just  given  way  ;  and  then  you  came, 
and  that  changed  all.  When  you  went  away 
she  came  and  told  me  what  had  passed,  and  I 
had  to  give  up  my  plan." 

Dorothy's  tears  streamed.  "I  didn't  know," 
she  said.  "I'm 'most  glad  I  haven't  known 
all  these  months  how  it's  been  my  fault  we've 
gone  through  so  much.  0  ma'am,  if  you 
wouldn't  mind  helping  us." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  Witherby  for  my  gar- 
dener again,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh;  "  but  I  have 
another  man  now,  and  I  can't  turn  Pattison 
out.  It  would  be  as  bad  for  him,  you  know, 
for  he  has  seven  children.  But  I  will  try 
what  I  can   do.    A  cousin  of  mine  in  the 


country  is  looking  out  for  a  gardener,  and 
that  made  me  think  of  you,  Witherby,  for 
somebody  told  me  you  were  still  out  of  work. 
It  might  be  better  for  you  to  go  away,  on  the 
whole.  People  suspect  you  here,  and  I  think 
Miss  Penny  might  not  like  to  have  you  in  the 
garden.     Shall  I  write  to  my  cousin  ?  " 

Thankfully  Jacob  and  Dorothy  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  Miss  Eveleigh  rose.  But 
she  stood  a  moment  looking  round  her. 

"  Furniture,  books,  pictures,  rosy  cheeks, — 
so  much  gone,"  she  said  softly.  "  So  many 
things  lost.  E-achel, — little  Rachel, — do  you 
still  feel  that  Christ  is  all  you  want  ?  " 

Eachel's  dark  eyes  looked  up  sadly  and 
wistfully ;  "  I  want  Him  most,"  she  said.  "  I 
want  Him  more  than  ever.  But  I  am  hungry, 
please,  ma'am." 

"  She's  hungry  and  faint  too,"  said  Jacob. 
"  It's  a  bit  hard  for  the  heart  to  sing,  ma'am, 
when  the  body's  weak  and  ill.  But  Eachie's 
never  missed  a  day  yet  of  singing  some  time 
or  other,  and  we  haven't  lost  sight  of  His 
love  in  all  the  darkness ;  have  we,  Eachie  ? 
— have  we,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  Seems  to  me  I  know  a  deal  more  about 
it  than  ever  I  knew  or  cared  before,"  said 
Dorothy  in  a  smothered  tone. 

"Poor  little  hungry  girl,"  said  Miss  Eve- 
leigh, gently  slipping  something  into  Eachel's 
hand.  "  Get  a  good  meal,  my  dear,  for  your- 
self and  the  others,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
come  again  and  see  some  rosier  cheeks.  No ; 
the  day  after  to-morrow — I  cannot  have  an 
answer  till  then.  Perhaps  you  will  sing  me 
your  hymn  then  once  more.  But  I  have 
learnt  to  sing  it  now.  I  have  things  of  my 
very  own  belonging  to  me  now,  Eachel,  which 
nobody  can  ever  take  from  me.  It  makes  me 
feel  so  rich.  And  it  makes  me  thank  God  I 
ever  heard  a  little  voice  singing  in  a  lane  one 
day,  some  time  ago.  Perhaps  I  mightn't 
have  learnt  the  hymn  but  for  that." 

Without  another  word  Miss  Eveleigh  went 
away.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  bright  piece  of  gold  in  her  hand,  or  the 
hope  of  work  for  "  father,"  or  the  thought  of 
how  her  singing  had  helped  the  poor  sorrow- 
ful lady  to  joy  and  peace,  made  little  Eachel 
the  happiest  that  evening. 

Two   days    later  Miss   Eveleigh  came  in 
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again.  She  had  heard  from  her  cousin,  and 
he  was  quite  willing  to  have  Jacob  for  his 
gardener.  She  had  thought  it  right  to  men- 
tion to  him  the  suspicion  under  which  Jacob 
lay,  and  her  belief  that  it  was  an  unjust  sus- 
picion. She  had  also  explained  how  patiently 
Jacob  had  borne  his  trouble,  and  how  much 
he  suffered  and  needed  help.  And  the 
answer  was  just  what  they  all  hoped. 

It  was  only  a  quiet  country  Yillage  where 
they  were  going,  but  Jacob  and  Dorothy 
liked  that.  They  both  loved  country  life. 
The  wages  were  not  so  good  as  those  which 
Jacob  had  once  had,  but  they  would  seem 
riches  indeed  after  the  privations  of  the  past 
few  months.  There  was  no  cottage  for  the 
gardener  to  live  in  set  apart  specially,  but 
one  could  be  procured  at  a  low  rent  in  the 
village.     So  all  seemed  right,  so  far. 

"There  are  one  or  two  cottages  built  on  a 
waste  piece  of  ground  just  outside  the  village, 
if  you  did  not  mind  that,"  said  Miss  Eveleigh. 
"  It  has  a  strange  name.  They  have  remained 
empty  so  long  that  the  bit  of  ground  is  called 
*  IsTo  Man's  Land ' ;  but  my  cousin  thinks  it 
might  suit  you  for  a  home.  The  rent  would 
be  very  little." 

So  all  was  settled,  and  things  were  speedily 
made  ready.  Miss  Eveleigh  herself  under- 
took to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  journey, 
and  people  shook  their  heads  and  talked  of 
"poor  Miss  Eveleigh,"  and  said  how  weak 
she  was,  and  wondered  at  Miss  Eveleigh's 
cousin  for  venturing  to  employ  such  a  dis- 
honest man  as  Witherby. 

But  Witherby  was  not  to  leave  the  place 
with  this  sad  blot  upon  him.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  trial  to  have  done  so  :  although 
he  was  looking  forward  patiently  to  the  trial, 
believing  that  it  must  be  so. 

A  strange  thing  happened  the  very  day 
before  their  journey  to  the  new  little  cottage- 
home  on  "No  Man's  Land"— a  strange 
thing,  and  a  very  simple  thing. 

Mr.  Sharp  happened  to  have  a  little  child, 
and  to  this  little  child  he  happened  that  day 
to  give  a  certain  old  pocket-book,  across 
which  he  stumbled  in  rummaging  out  a 
certain  drawer;  and  the  little  child  happened 
to  be  of  a  very  inquisitive  tendency,  with  a 
great  love  for  pulling  things  to  pieces. 

THE 


So,  while  Mr.  Sharp  was  writing,  the  little 
girl  was  tugging  at  the  pocket-book,  which 
was  a  very  old-fashioned  and  elaborate  one, 
with  many  divisions:  and  presently  she  gave 
a  shriek  of  delight. 

"  0  father !  0  pretty— look ! " 

And  Mr.  Sharp  did  look,  just  in  time;  for 
the  pocket-book  was  inside  out,  and  most  of 
the  lining  lay  scattered  in  shreds  about  the 
floor.  But  one  bit  of  liaiug  still  remained 
fastened  to  the  cover  ;  and  the  child's  small 
fat  finger  and  thumb  were  pushed  in  between 
the  cover  and  the  lining,  and  were  just  pulling 
thence— what  ? 

Why,  a  bright  new  sovereign ! 

That  was  how  the  truth  came  out,  and  how 
Jacob's  innocence  was  established.  It  was 
an  extremely  simple  matter — so  simple  that 
every  one  was  angry  with  himself  for  never 
conjecturing  so  easy  an  explanation  of  the 
difhculty.  Bat  nobody  liod  thought  of  it. 
Perhaps  they  were  nob  a  very  business-like 
set  in  Market  Thoresby.  And  besides,  the 
sovereign  had  slipped  in  through  so  small  a 
hole,  and  the  very  hole  itself  must  have  been 
so  neatly  hidden,  that  perhaps  after  all  it  was 
no  wonder  the  discovery  had  nob  been  mads. 

Jacob's  time  was  pretty  much  taken  up 
that  last  night  with  receiving  apologies  and 
explanations  from  those  who  had  so  long 
suspected  him.  Miss  Eveleigh  came,  full  of 
joy ;  and  Miss  Penny,  full  of  regret  for  her 
slowness  in  trusting  Jacob  ;  and  Mr.  Sharp, 
finding  fault  with  himself  for  not  examining 
the  pocket-book  more  thoroughly;  and  many 
of  the  neighbours,  anxious  to  make  amends. 
And  Jacob  received  all  this  warmth  and 
kindness  just  as  meekly  as  he  had  received 
the  long  coldness  preceding.  He  Was  onlj-- 
very  thankful  and  very  happy. 

"  After  all,  I'm  not  sure,  Kachie,  that  I'd 
wish  to  undo  it  all  if  I  could,"  he  said  thought- 
fully that  night.  "  Seems  to  me,  I  've  learnt 
many  a  thing  which  couldnH  be  learnt  when 
all's  bright  and  straightforward." 

"Yes,"  whispered  little  Eachel,  with  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  "And,  father,  I  do 
think  it's  been  true — my  hymn.  I  do  think 
we've  found  more  than  all  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  even  ab  the  worst.  I  do  think  we 
have,  father.'* 

END. 
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BY   FRANCES    EIDLEY   HAVERGAL,   AUIHO?.    OF 

TAKE  this  pain,  Lord  Jesus, 
From  Thine  own  hancl, 
The  strength  to  bear  it  bravely 
Thou  wilt  commancl. 
I  am  too  weak  for  effort, 

So  let  me  rest, 
In  hush  of  sweet  submission, 
On  Thine  own  breast. 


I  take  this  pain.  Lord  Jesus, 

As  proof  indeed 
That  Thou  art  watching  closely 

My  truest  need ; 
That  Thou,  my  Good  Physician, 

Art  watching  still; 
That  all  Thine  own  good  pleasure 

Thou  wilt  fulfil. 

I  take  this  pain,  Lord  Jesus; 

What  Thou  dost  choose 
The  soul  that  really  loves  Thee 

Will  not  refuse. 
It  is  not  for  the  first  time 

I  trust  to-day ; 
For  Thee  my  heart  has  never 

A  trustless  "  Nay  "  ! 


"  UNDER   THE    SURFACE,"   ETC 

I  take  this  pain.  Lord  Jesus; 

Bat  what  beside  ? 
'Tis  no  unmingled  portion 

Thou  dost  provide : 
In  every  hour  of  faintness 

My  cup  runs  o'er 
With  faithfulness  and  mercy 

And  love's  sweet  store. 

I  take  this  pain.  Lord  Jesus, 

As  Thine  own  gift ; 
And  true  though  tremulous  praises 

I  now  uplift, 
I  am  too  weak  to  sing  them. 

But  Thou  dost  hear 
The  whisper  from  the  pillow. 

Thou  art  so  near  ! 

'Tis  Thy  dear  hand,  O  Saviour, 

That  presseth  sore, 
The  hand  that  bears  the  nail-printa 

For  evermore. 
And  now  beneath  its  shadow 

Hidden  by  Thee, 
The  pressure  only  tells  me 

Thou  lovest  me ! 


Natural  licJtorp  ^[nerlrotesJ. 


BY  THE   REV.    F.    0.   MORRIS,    E.A.,    AUTHOR   OP   "  A   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH    BIRDS,      ETC. 


XVIII.  The  Spider's  Scholae. 
Egbert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  once 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  and  rest  at  night  in  a 
barn.  Early  in  the  morning  he  saw  a  spider 
climbing  up  the  beam  of  the  roof.  The  spider 
fell  down  to  the  ground,  but  it  immediately 
tried  again,  when  it  a  second  time  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  immediately  got  up  from  his 
lowly  couch  and  said, — 

"  This  little  spider  has  taught  me  persever- 
ance. I  will  follow  its  example.  Twelve  times 
have  I  been  beaten  by  the  enemy.  I  will  try 
once  more." 

He  did  so,  and  won  the  next  battle  !  The 
king  Tvas  the  spider's  scholar. 


XIX.  '•'  I  Ksow  MY  Friend." 
It  is  a  fact  evident  to  any  one  who  has  tried 
the  experiment,  or  seen  it  tried,  that  kindness 
brings  out  intelligence  and  all  the  valuable 
traits  of  animals.  Even  swine  feel  the  influ- 
ence and  show  the  effect  of  persistent  kindness. 

I  have  seen  the  mother  of  a  promising 
family  of  little  "porkers"  almost  frantic  at 
the  approach  of  a  stranger,  but  endure  with 
evident  pleasure  the  handling  of  her  little 
ones  by  the  person  who  had  her  in  his  kindly 
charge. 

Even  that  poor  despised  animal  said,  as 
plainly  as  acts  could  speak,  "  I  know  my 
friend." 
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BY   THE    REV.  S.  B.  JAMES,   M.A, 

^HE  heart  warms  to  both 
those  amicable  extremes, 
the  venerable  old  lady 
and  the  sportive  young 
ladling.  They  are  both 
amicable  and  amiable,  if 
their  portraits  tell  the 
honest  truth. 

They  agree  to  differ  with  all  their  heart. 
Speaking  negatively,  the  old  lady  has  no 
wish  to  be  a  child  and  play  with  kittens; 
and  speaking  very  positively  indeed, 
young  Fred  has  no  desire  for  white  hairs, 
stockings  to  darn,  and  "  grandma's  big 
specs,"  as  his  elder  brother  "Alf  "  calls 
those  helpful  glasses. 

Little  pussie  rejoices  in  the  tacit,  the 
really,  if  you  come  to  think  about  it, 
solemn  league  and  covenant  between  old 
age  and  very  young  childhood,  as  pour- 
trayed,  that  is  to  say  pictured,  over  the 
sentiment,  "  Extremes  meet."  Pussie  rati- 
fies the  treaty,  rejoices  in  the  treaty, 
makes  good  hay  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
treaty.  "  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war,"  says  the  old  saying; 
and  here  Greek  does  not  meet  Greek,  so 
there  is  no  war  but  most  happy  peace.  If 
the  old  grandmother  is  Greek,  then  the 
young  grandson  is  Turk;  and  if  juvenile 
Master  Curlyhead  is  Red  Rose  Lancastrian, 
by  virtue  of  his  bonny  cheeks,  then  grand- 
mother Holbeck  is  White  Rose  Yorkist,  by 
virtue  and  venerableness  of  her  dear  old 
smooth  white  bands  of  hair,  if  it  is  not  a 
wig,  as  it  may  be,  me  jiidice. 

Me  judice  signifies,  "  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  and  belief."  If  I  wrong  the 
old  lady  in  supposing  that  she  wears  a 
"front," — which  after  all  there  is  no  sin 
and  shame  in  wearing, — I  ask  so  placid 
a  grandmother  to  pardon  me,  and  go  on 
with  that  kind  work  of  stockinor-darnins: 
for  Fred's  father. 


,    RECTOR   OF   NORTHMARSTON,    BUCKS, 

She's  thinking,  poor  old  grandmother, 
of  the  stockings  she  used  to  darn  for  feet 
that  now  lie  covered  by  a  yard  or  t^o  of 
mould — feet  for  which  she  will  never  darn 
stockings  more.  Little  thinks  affectionate 
Fred,  who  is  full  of  light-heartedness,  of 
the  memories  that  hover  round  the  old 
head  as  birds  around  their  nests ;  or  he 
would  put  his  arms,  I  know,  over  the 
unfashionably  covered  shoulders,  and 
kiss  the  tanned  old  cheeks,  and  say, 
"  Never  mind.  Gran ;  I  didn't  mean  to 
make  a  noise,  and  I  won't  do  it  again ; 
I'll  always  run  and  fetch  your  tea  and 
sugar ;  I  won't  be  naughty ;  don't  cry, 
please  don't." 

That  is  a  terrible  verse  in  the  ancient 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  reads  thus  in 
the  authorised  version,  and  will  read  thus, 
I  hope,  in  the  revised  and  am-ended  ver- 
sion : — "  A  nation  of  fierce  countenance, 
which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the 
old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  young." 
Fierce  indeed  must  be  the  countenance 
that  could  look  upon  the  picture  of  Dame 
Holbeck  and  Fred  Feuton,  the  two  ex- 
tremes that  meet  so  amicably  together, 
without  "  reg'ardinor "  the  old  face  and 
"  showing  favour "  to  the  young  face. 
"From  far,"  indeed,  must  have  come  the 
threatened  nation  against  disobedient 
Israel.  "  A  nation  whose  tongue  thou 
shalt  not  understand  "  ;  yes,  but  how  far 
more  terrible  a  nation  that  shall  not  only 
not  under.stand  thy  tongue,  but  the  uni- 
versal lancfunq-o  of  nature  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin ! 

The  universal  language  is  being  spoken 
between  these  two  extremes,  and  the  two 
kittens  speak  it  almost  as  fluently  as  the 
old  asre  and  childhood  above  them  are 
speaking  it.  It  is  a  picture  of  harmony 
as  complete  as  if  the  most  ingenious  im- 
agination and  the  most  appreciative  artistic 
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skill  had  put  their  heads  and  pencils  and 
graving  tools  together,  and  said,  "  Let  us 
draw  a  pictare  of  placid  and  peaceful 
happiness ;  a  pictilre  of  the  confluence  of 
two  divergent  streams  ;  a  picture  of  young 
America  and  "the  old  country;"  a  fair 
delineation  of  "frosty  age  and  vernal 
youth." 

There  is  a  fund  of  vast  instruction  in 
the  homely  picture.       Such   a  dear   old 


grandmother  as  that  we  have  all  seen ; 
such  a  child  as  that  we  have  most  of  us 
petted;  such  a  frequent  meeting  of  ex- 
tremes other  than  merely  aged  80  and 
aged  8,  we  agree  to  be  beneficial.  "  I 
have  been  young,"  said  a  Psalmist,  "and 
now  am  old."  David  sympathised  with 
the  young  after  he  bad  long  passed  the 
age  and  stage  of  youth.  And  so  does 
calm  Dame  Holbeck  ;  and  so  ought  we  all. 


Stttle  #o)res?  aittr  tfte  Cenlrer  (grapesf* 

BY  THE  REV.  GEOKGE  EVERARD,  M.A.,  AUTnOR  OF  ''NOT  TOUR  OWN;" 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  *  ETC. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    LOVE    OP    MONEY. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes." — Sol.  Sonrj  ii.  15. 
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HERE  are  two  marked 
peculiarities  about  this 
Fox.  You  may  tell  it  by 
its  bright,  golden  hue. 
Its  skin  glitters  in  the 
sunshine.  But  another 
it  is  insatiably  greedy.  It  can 
never  be  satisfied.  It  can  devour  the  most 
unlikely  provisions,  but  is  more  hungry  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  Bank- 
notes, securities,  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
the  property  of  the  fatherless,  the  wages 
of  the  poor,  the  welfare  of  the  working 
man,  sobriety,  truth,  righteousness,  equity, 
peace  of  conscience — all  this  it  can  make 
away  with  ;  and  yet  is  it  ever  craving  after 
more  and  more.  In  fact,  if  you  could  give 
it  a  mountain  of  gold  and  silver,  and  even 
all  that  the  world  contains,  it  would  never 
say  "enough,"  but  would  go  about  the 
world  pining  and  bewailing  that  there  was 
no  more  to  be  had. 


The  harm  that  this  intruder  brings  with 
it  into  the  vineyard  is  very  graphically  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul.  "The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  (or  a  root)  of  all  evil ;  which, 
while  some  covet  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows."  He  also 
speaks  very  hard  words  of  this  evil  else- 
where. He  classes  the  money-loving  people 
to  whom  he  refers  in  his  Epistles  with  idol- 
aters and  fornicators,  and  tells  them  that 
they  shall  alike  be  shut  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  He  warns  ministers  of  Christ 
not  to  be  "greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  and  says 
that  godliness  is  tbo  true  gain  which  Chris- 
tians should  seek  after. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  love  of  money  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  true 
grace  in  the  soul,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
destructive  adversaries  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  life.  The  habit  of  hoarding  up 
money  and  setting  the  heart  on  the  increase 


*  Onr  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  a  new  work,  by  the  Eev.  George  Everard. 
Its  title  is,  "  Beneath  the  Cross"  (London:  W.  Hunt  &  Co.).  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  excellent  works  Mr.  Everard  has  written.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  young  communicant ; 
but  it  is  an  admirable  little  book  for  all. — Ed.  Home  Words. 
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of  it  not  seldom  destroys  family  affection. 
The  bread-winner  of  the  family  is  so  en- 
grossed with  it  early  and  late,  that,  whilst 
toiling  for  his  children,  he  seldom  sees 
much  of  them.  There  is  no  time  to  let  the 
flowers  of  love  unfold,  and  for  heart  to  be 
knit  to  heart.  Abundance  of  every  kind 
is  upon  the  table,  but  the  true  feast  of 
home  joys  and  loving  hearts  is  never  tasted. 
Ah  !  it  is  a  great  evil.  A  golden  wall  sepa- 
rates father  from  child ;  and  with  all  the 
wealth  that  comes  in,  there  is  far  less  real 
comfort  th^n  might  be  enjoyed  with  half 
the  means. 

I  remember  a  very  extreme  case  of  this 
evil,  and  how  terrible  were  the  crimes  it 
led  to,  and  no  less  terrible  the  retribution 
that  followed.  The  incident  was  told  me 
by  a  friend  from  India,  who  knew  the  man 
of  whom  it  speaks.  He  was  a  slave- 
master  in  Travancore,  and  he  had  one  only 
daughter.  To  obtain  for  her  an  advan- 
tageous marriage,  he  determined  by  any 
means  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money  for  her 
dowry ;  and  he  did  it  by  robbery,  cruelty, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  by  murder.  His 
slaves  attacked  boats  on  the  river  known 
to  contain  valuable  wares,  taking  the  spoil, 
sometimes  even  slaying  the  owners,  and 
then  dividing  these  ill-gotten  goods  with 
their  master.  By-and-by  his  aim  was  ac- 
complished. The  dower  was  obtained, 
and  the  daughter  well  married.  But  by 
some  strange  mistake,  in  the  dark  of  the 
evening,  many  miles  from  the  father's 
house,  the  slaves  attacked  the  marriage 
party  on  their  way  home,  and  in  the  strife 
killed  the  daughter  for  whom  all  his  wealth 
liad  been  accumulated.  Childless  and 
broken-hearted,  the  father  went  down  to 
his  grave,  the  victim  of  his  own  avarice 
and  wickedness. 

But  whilst  in  some  rare  cases  the  love  of 
money  may  lead  to  crimes  of  this  deadly 
character,  it  more  frequently  takes  a  very 
different  shape.  Hiding  itself  beneath  an 
exterior  of  moral    character,   and  even  of 


marked  religious  profession,  it  no  less  leads 
tlio  soul  astray,  and  often  to  a  final 
departure  from  the  faith  in  Christ.  It 
becomes  the  one  ruling 'passion,  to  which 
everything  else  must  bend.  It  forms 
around  the  heart  a  veil  and  film  of  world li- 
ness  which  enshrouds  it  in  abiding  deatli. 
It  arrests  the  force  of  any  good  impression, 
and  makes  prayer  and  communion  with 
God  utterly  unreal  and  profitless. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  this  from  the 
mission  field  of  South  India.  A  man 
had  apparently  received  the  truth  anc? 
believed  in  Christ.  He  was  an  active, 
useful  member  of  the  Church,  and  seemed 
likely  to  prove  one  of  its  valuable 
helpers.  But  the  great  enemy  put  a  stone 
in  the  way.  He  attacked  him  by  this  Fox 
of  Money-getting.  The  man  was  per- 
suaded in  an  evil  moment  to  buy  from  a 
neighbour  some  bad  debts.  He  gave  a 
small  sum,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  debts 
due  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  he 
paid.  But  it  became  a  deadly  snare  to  the 
man.  How  to  get  the  money  became  his 
thought  night  and  day  ;  and  in  trying  to 
get  in  these  sums  of  money  he  lost  his  own 
treasure.  He  gradually  forsook  the  fear 
and  love  of  God,  he  lost  the  comfort  he 
had  once  found  in  religion,  and  not  long 
after  apostatized  from  Christ  and  relapsed 
into  heathenism.  No  entreaties  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion, and  at  length  he  cast  aside  altogether 
his  profession  of  Christ's  Name.  It  was 
precisely  the  danger  of  which  Paul  wrote. 
Through  the  love  of  money  he  "  erred  from 
the  faith."  It  was  the  peril  of  which 
Christ  warned  His  disciples,  when  He  spoke 
of  the  "  deceitfulness  of  riches"  as  one  of 
the  thorns  which  would  "  choke  the  word." 

It  is  the  same  now  amongst  ourselves. 
An  inordinate  craving  after  money  fills  ihe 
ground  of  the  heart,  and  leaves  room  for 
little  beside.  It  may  be  in  a  small  way, 
where  a  working  man  by  temperate  habits 
is  able  to  save  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds. 
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and  henceforfch,  instead  of  being  the  slave 
of  drink,  lie  becomes  the  slave  of  money. 
Or  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  one  who  is 
turning  over  tens  of  thousands  every  year, 
and  is  rearing  up  a  fortune  of  no  small 
amount.    The  danger  is  alike  in  both  cases. 

Of  course  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  your 
best  for  the  welfare  of  your  family,  if  in 
accordance  with  GTod's  will.  There  is  no 
harminmoize?/,  but  in  tlielove  of  money.  Every 
man  ought  to  be  diligent  in  business  and  do 
his  best  in  whatever  he  takes  in  hand  ;  but 
the  evil  is  in  malcing  it  the  one  thing.  The  care 
of  the  soul,  the  week-day  service,  work  for 
others,  deeds  of  kindness  and  benevolence, 
prayer,  Bible  reading,  the  family  altar — all 
must  be  sacrificed  and  go  to  the  wall  rather 
than  a  few  pounds  be  lost,  or  some  advan- 
tage in  business  relinquished. 

There  is  another  widespread  evil  side 
by  side  with  the  spiritual  apathy  which  so 
often  accompanies  an  eagerness  to  be  rich. 
The  evil  I  mean  has  been  well  put  in  the 
words,  "an  India-rubber  conscience" — a 
conscience  that  will  stretch  to  almost  any 
extent  if  the  claims  of  business  or  money- 
getting  require  it. 

Men  try  to  cloke  their  sin  in  this  respect 
by  clever  excuses :  "  Religion  is  religion, 
and  business  is  business"  ;  "  Every  one 
expects  to  have  certain  deductions  from 
the  stated  quantity"  ;  "  Other  tradesmen 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  it  cannot  be 
avoided" ;  "  If  I  were  so  particular  I 
should  lose  my  custom,  and  soon  come  to 
the  workhouse." 

By  self-deception  of  this  kind  persons 
try  to  hush  conscience  to  sleep,  and  cry 
"Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  nopeace."  God 
cannot  be  mocked  by  vain  words.  Sin  is 
sin,  theft  is  theft,  lying  is  lying  all  the 
world  over,  wherever  it  is  practised  and 
how  many  soever  there  may  be  that  prac- 
tise it.  You  may  dress  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  it  is  a  wolf  still.  You  may 
clothe  a  sin  in  a  fair  dress  of  justice,  but 
it  is  a  sin  still.     And  how  great  a  sin  the 


love  of  money  is  we  may  sec  iu  the  many 
ways  in  which  it  leads  men  to  break  the 
laws  of  God,  and  to  be  unfaithful  in  their 
duty  one  to  another. 

Trust  monies  are  applied  for  purposes  of 
speculation ;  the  bankruptcy  court  is  made 
use  of  to  escape  debts  which  were  con- 
tracted in  the  knowledge  that  you  could  not 
pay  them;  huge  commercial  frauds  and 
defalcations  are  perpetrated,  which  bring 
misery  and  distress  to  honest,  hardworking 
men,  and  needy  widows  and  orphans ;  in- 
numerable efforts  are  made  to  beg  or  borrow 
money  under  false  pretences ;  lies  are  acted 
as  well  as  spoken;  men  speak  with  a 
double  meaning,  true  in  the  letter  but  false 
in  the  spirit ;  weights  and  measures  are 
tampered  with  ;  cotton  and  silk  is  not  so 
long  as  named  on  the  reel ;  a  spoonful  of 
sugar  is  taken  out  when  the  pound  is 
weighed;  false  marks  of  quality  deceive 
the  buyer ;  all  kinds  of  business  lies  and 
questionable  practices  are  treated  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  trade  ;  such  an  article  "is 
the  best  we  have  in  stock,"  or  is  "  the 'newest 
pattern,"  when  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ;  such  a  print  "will  wash  well,"  when 
the  first  time  it  is  washed  it  is  utterly 
spoilt ;  such  a  pair  of  shoes  or  boots  are 
home  made,  when  they  came  two  hundred 
miles  from  a  slop  shop ;  Sunday  traffic  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  customers 
will  have  the  goods  on  that  day  or  go  else- 
where ;  wares  are  sent  out  of  defective 
quality  with  the  best  at  the  top ;  money  is 
made  by  betting,  gambling,  and  by  decoy- 
ing the  young  and  unwary  to  their  certain 
ruin:  all  this  and  much  more  might  be 
told  of  the  power  of  this  snare  of  the  love 
of  money,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ranks  of 
society.  Under  the  plea  of  custom  or  neces- 
sity the  conscience  is  gagged  and  the  solemn 
warnings  of  Scripture  are  cast  to  the 
winds. 

But  how  can  this  evil  Fox  be  overcome  ? 
How  may  men  learn  to  be  diligent  without 
being  covetous  ?     How  may  they  learn  to 
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use  the  world  without  abusing  it  ?  How 
may  they  put  money  in  its  true  position, 
using  it  for  their  own  good  and  the  glory 
of  God,  instead  of  its  being  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  hindrance  in  their  path  ? 

I  have  no  new  remedies  to  offer,  but  I 
believe  the  old  ones  are  sufficient  if  only 
they  are  used. 

In  the  Word  of  God  there  is  given  us  a 
power  to  overcome  this  and  every  other 
sin.  Amongst  the  Corinthians  were  some 
who  aforetime  had  been  "covetous,"  as 
well  as  others  who  had  been  "  drunkards 
and  revilers,"  but  alike  they  had  been 
washed,  sanctified,  and  justified  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  Jesns  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God. 

Would  you  conquer  the  love  of  money  ? 
Then  you  must  have  the  faith  and  love 
of  Christ.  The  love  of  money  is  strong, 
but  the  love  of  Christ  realized  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  stronger ;  and  faith 
in  Christ  overcomes  the  world.  If  you 
trust  in  Christ,  if  you  know  the  comfort 
of  His  presence,  and  the  peace  which  He 
bestows.  He  will  guard  and  keep  your 
heart  from  this  danger.  He  will  quicken 
your  soul,  and  help  you  to  set  your  affec- 
tions on  things  above.  Believing  in  Christ, 
you  will  be  one  with  Him,  and  the  in- 
dwelling power  of  His  grace  and  Spirit 
will  be  a  new  force  in  your  moral  being, 
lifting  you  up  to  higher  and  holier  things, 
giving  you  a  new  sphere  of  thought  and 
action,  and  thus  moulding  you  in  His  own 


likeness  till  you  sit  down  with  Hinj  Ih  His 
kingdom. 

But  if  this  power  and  principle  is  to 
work  mightily  within,  you  need  daily  to 
nourish  and  sustain  it  by  meditation  on 
the  Scriptures.  A  single  text  of  the  Word, 
quietly  pondered  in  the  morning,  may  keep 
your  heart  in  its  right  place  all  through 
the  day.  "  He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 
for  me."  "Lay  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures in  heaven."  "  The  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  whicli 
are  not  seen  are  eternal."  "Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life."  A  single  passage  such  as  any  one 
of  these  may  be  hidden  in  the  heart,  and 
even  amidst  life's  busiest  duties  may  effec- 
tually shield  you  from  the  growth  of  this 
cankerworm  of  the  love  of  money. 

Then  remember  to  learn  by  habitual 
exercise  the  happiness  of  freely  dispensing 
what  God  has  given  you.  The  gold  and 
the  silver  is  not  yours.  It  is  only  entrusted 
to  you  as  a  steward.  Learn  how  to  use  it 
in  His  service.  Learn  the  joy  of  relieving 
misery,  and  of  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
those  around.  Learn  the  privilege  of 
giving  liberally  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Be  ready  to  open  your  hand 
wide  to  aid  in  mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  Look  out  how  you  may  assist 
needy  relatives.  Whatever  you  give  out 
of  love  to  Christ  is  laid  out  at  good  interest, 
and  there  is  no  risk  about  the  capital. 
'•  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 


iWiitual  i^elp* 


51  wo,"  said  Solomon,  ''are  better 
than  one  ;  for  if  one  fail  he  can 
help  the  other :  but  woe  unto 
liim  that  is  alone  when  he  fall- 
eth."  The  cobbler  could  not 
paint  the  picture,  but  he  could  tell  the 
painter  that  the  shoe-latchet  was  not  quite 
right ;  and  the  painter  thought  it  well  to  take 
his  hint. 

Two  neighbours,  one  blind  and  the  other 


lame,  were  called  to  a  place  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. What  was  to  be  done?  The  blind 
man  could  not  see,  and  the  lame  man  could 
not  walk !  Why,  the  blind  man  carried  the 
lame  one;  the  former  assisted  by  his  legs, 
the  other  by  his  eyes. 

Say  to  no  one,  then,  "  I  can  do  without 
you;"  but  be  ready  to  help  those  who  ask 
your  aid,  and  then,  when  it  is  needed,  you 
may  ask  theirs. 
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BY  SAMUEL  SMILES,  AUXnOR  OF  "  THRIFT,"  ETC.  * 


|HE  late  Joseph  Baxendalc 
was  the  constant  friend 
of  the  working  people 
who  co-operated  with 
him  in  the  labours  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  common  sense,  and  might  have 
been  styled  "the  Franklin  of  Business." 
He  was  full  of  proverbial  wisdom,  and 
also  full  of  practical  help.  He  was 
constantly  urging  his  servants  to  lay 
by  something  for  a  rainy  day,  or  for 
their  support  in  old  age.  He  also  used  to 
pension  off  his  old  servants  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  able  to  work. 

He  posted  up  tests  along  his  ware- 
houses, so  that  those  who  ran  might  read. 
"Never  despair;"  "Nothing  without 
labour ; "  "  He  who  spends  all  he  gets  is 
on  the  way  to  beggary ;  "  "  Time  lost  can- 
not be  regained; "  Let  industry,  temperance, 
and  economy  be  the  habits  of  your  lives." 
These  texts  were  printed  in  large  type,  so 
that  every  passer-by  might  read  them ; 
while  many  were  able  to  lay  them  to 
heart,  and  to  practise  the  advices  which 
they  enjoined. 

On  other  occasions  Mr.  Baxendale  would 
distribute  amongst  his  workpeople,  or 
desire  to  be  set  up  in  his  warehouses  and 
places  of  business,  longer  and  more  gene- 
ral maxims.  He  would  desire  these 
printed  documents  to  be  put  up  in  the 
offices  of  the  clerks,  or  in  places  where 
men  were  disposed  to  linger,  or  to  take 
their  meals,  or  to  assemble  preparatory  to 
work.  They  were  always  full  of  valuable 
advice.  We  copy  one  of  them,  on  the 
"  Importance  of  Punctuality." 

"  Method  is  the  hinge  of  business ;  and 
there   is  no  method  without  punctuality. 


Punctuality  is  important,  because  it  sub- 
serves the  peace  and  good  temper  of  a 
family.  The  want  of  it  not  only  infringes 
on  necessary  duty,  but  sometimes  excludes 
this  duty.  The  calmness  of  mind  which 
it  produces  is  another  advantage  of 
punctuality.  A  disorderly  man  is  always 
in  a  hurry  :  he  has  no  time  to  speak  to 
you,  because  he  is  going  elsewhere;  and 
when  he  gets  there  he  is  too  late  for  his 
business,  or  he  must  hurry  away  to  another 
before  he  can  finish  it.  Punctuality  gives 
weight  to  character.  '  Such  a  man  has 
made  an  appointment;  then  I  know  he 
will  keep  it.'  And  this  generates  punc- 
tuality in  you ;  for,  like  other  virtues,  it 
propagates  itself.  Servants  and  children 
must  be  punctual  when  their  leader  is  so. 
Appointments,  indeed,  become  debts.  I 
owe  you  punctuality,  if  I  have  made  an 
appointment  with  you,  and  have  nc?  right 
to  throw  away  your  time,  if  I  do  my  own. 
Some  may  inquire,  '  Who  was  Joseph 
Baxendale  ? '  He  was  in  fact  Pickford 
&  Co.,  the  name  of  a  firm  known  all  over 
England,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Baxendale  was  the  son  of 
a  physician  at  Lancaster.  He  received  a 
good  education,  went  into  the  cotton  trade, 
and  came  up  to  London  to  represent  the 
firm  with  which  he  was  connected.  A 
period  of  commercial  pressure  having 
occurred,  he  desired  to  leave  the  cotton 
trade  and  to  enter  upon  some  other  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Pickford  had  already  begun 
the  business  of  a  carrier,  but  he  was 
hampered  by  want  of  money.  Mr.  Baxen- 
dale helped  him  with  capital,  and  for  a 
time  remained  a  sleeping  partner ;  but 
finding  that  the  business  made  no  progress, 
principally  for  want  of   management,    he 


*  From  Mr.  Smiles'  neAv Volume,  "  Thrift"  (Lomlon :  John  Murray). 
There  ought  to  he  a  cheap  edition  for  the  people. 


A  capital  book  for  all  workers. 
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eventually  determiued  to  take  the  active 
part  in  working  and  managing  the  concern. 

He  threw  his  whole  energies  into  the 
firm  of  Pickford  &  Co.  He  re-organized 
the  agencies,  and  extended  them  through- 
out the  kingdom.  He  put  flying  vans 
upon  the  road,  equal  to  our  express  trains ; 
and  slow  vans,  equal  to  our  goods  trains. 
He  utilized  the  canals  to  a  large  extent, 
putting  on  flying  boats  between  all  the 
larger  towns.  Indeed  the  roads  of  the 
country  were  then  so  bad  that  in  certain 
seasons  it  was  almost  impossible  to  convey 
merchandise  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another. 

The  carrying  on  of  such  an  important 
and  extensive  business  required  much 
capital,  great  energy,  and  first-rate  busi- 
ness management.  The  horses  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  traffic  were  increased  from 
about  fifty,  which  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Pickford,  to  more  than  a  thousand  ;  for 
relays  of  horses  were  necessary  at  all  the 
stopping-places  on  the  line  of  traffic 
between  London  and  Manchester,  between 
London  and  Exeter,  and  between  London 
and  Edinburgh.  A  ship-building  yard 
was  established,  where  all  the  boats,  flying 
and  slow,  required  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness, were  constructed  at  Mr.  Baxendale's 
expense. 

The  carrying  business  required  a  great 
deal  of  personal  supervision.  Only  a  man 
of  determined  spirit  and  indomitable 
energy  could  have  done  it.  He  had  a 
flying  boat  in  which  he  rapidly  passed 
along  the  canals,  seeing  that  the  men  were 
at  their  posts,  that  the  agents  were  at 
work,  and  the  traffic  duly  provided  for. 
He  did  this  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
At  other  times,  he  would  fly  along  the 
road  in  his  special  travelling  carriage, — 
always  paying  the  highest  prices  to  the 
innkeepers,  in  order  that  he  might  secure 
the  best  horses,  and  avoid  delay  and  loss 
of  time.  He  would  overtake  his  vans  and 
see  that  his  men  were  sober,  and  that  they 


were  well  forward  at  the  stations  along  the 
road ;  that  their  blunderbusses  were  loaded 
(for  highway  robbery  was  then  one  of  the 
risks  of  travelling  by  road),  that  the 
agents  were  doing  their  duty,  and  that 
everything  was  in  proper  order. 

Besides  overtaking  the  vans,  he  would 
sometimes  travel  by  a  by-road — for  he 
knew  nearly  every  road  in  the  country — 
push  on,  and  then  double  back  upon  his 
drivers,  who  never  knew  whether  he  was 
before  or  behind  them  :  and  thus  general 
vigilance  became  the  rule  of  all.  By  these 
and  various  other  means  the  business  of 
the  concern  was  admirably  done,  and  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  country  was  brought 
to  as  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  was 
compatible  with  the  then  state  of  the 
roads  and  canals. 

When  all  this  had  been  accomplished, 
the  disturbing  influence  of  railways  began. 
"  I  see  mischief  in  these  iron  roads,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Bridge w.-.ier.  But  the  time 
for  railways  had  arrived,  and  they  could 
not  be  postponed.  The  first  railroads  were 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  coals  from 
the  pits  to  the  seaside,  where  they  were 
shipped  for  London.  Then  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  laid  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  from  town  to  town ; 
and  the  largest  traffixj  being  in  Lancashire, 
one  of  the  first  railways  was  constructed 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  from 
which  towns  they  were  afterwards  con- 
structed in  all  directions  throughout  the 
country. 

Had  Mr.  Baxendale  resisted  the  new 
means  of  conveyance,  he  would,  before 
long,  have  been  driven  ofi*  the  road.  But 
he  clearly  foresaw  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  railway  system ;  and  he  went  with  it 
instead  of  against  it.  He  relieved  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  by  undertaking  to 
manage  their  goods  traffic,  and  by  col- 
lecting and  delivering  it  at  both  towns. 
Then,  when  the  railways  from  Warrington 
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to  Birmingham,  and  from  Birmingham  to 
London  were  projected,  he  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committees  of  Parliament  in 
proof  of  the  estimated  traffic.  And  when 
the  lines  were  made,  he  transferred  the 
goods  from  his  carrying  vans  to  the  rail- 
way. He  thus  became  a  great  railway 
carrier,  collecting  and  delivering  goods  in 
all  the  cities  and  towns  served  by  the  rail- 
ways which  had  by  that  time  become 
established. 

He  also  became  a  large  shareholder  in 
railways.  His  status  in  the  South-Eastern 
line  was  so  great,  that  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  company.  He  was 
instrumental,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Sir  William  Cubitt,  in  pushing  on  the  line 
to  Dover.  But  the  Dover  Harbour  Board 
being  found  too  stingy  in  giving  accom- 
modation to  the  traffic,  and  too  grasping  in 
their  charge  for  harbour  dues,  Mr.  Baxen- 
dale  at  once  proceeded,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, to  purchase  Folkestone  Harbour 
as  the  port  of  the  South-Eastern  Company. 
He  next  proceeded  to  get  up  the  Boulogne 
and  Amiens  Railway,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  constructed  with  English  capital ; 
and  the  direct  line  from  London  to  Paris 
was  thus  completed. 

His  arduous  labours  in  connection  with 
his  own  business,  as  well  as  with  railway 
extension,  having  thrown  him  into  ill- 
health,  he  went  abroad  for  repose.  While 
absent,  a  faction  was  got  up  in  Liverpool 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  another 
chairman  in  his  stead;  and  although  he 
was  unseated  by  a  trick,  he  himself 
accepted  his  dismissal  with  pleasure.  His 
sons  were  now  able  to  help  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business,  though  he  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life  to  take  an  interest  in 
everything  that  was  going  on.  He  was  never 
weary  of  well-doing ;  he  never  rested  in 
giving  his  good  advice,  the  results  of  his 
large  experience,  to  the  assistants,  clerks, 
and  working  men  employed  in  his  various 
offices. 


We  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  his 
life  by  giving  another  of  his  "  Bun-and 
Read  Sermons,"  which  he  distributed  plen- 
tifully amongst  his  emjyloijes^  and  had  affixed 
in  various  parts  of  his  warehouses.  It  was 
entitled  "  Good  Maxims  and  Advice." 

"  An  old  servant  of  the  concern  observed, 
a  short  time  ago,  that  he  began  life  in  the 
employ  of  Pickford,  upon  low  wages,  and 
that  by  frugality  and  industry  he  had 
gained  a  competency.  His  maxim  was, 
never  to  spend  more  than  ninepence  out 
of  every  shilling.  Although  this  may 
appear  a  trifle,  recollect  that  it  is  five 
shillings  in  twenty,  ten  pounds  in  forty. 

"  Suppose  a  young  man  to  pursue  this 
system :  Let  him  obtain  the  first  twenty 
pounds,  add  each  year  ten  pounds,  he  will 
at  the  end  of  six  years  be  possessed  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds.  If  in 
early  life  the  opportunity  is  suffered  to 
pass,  it  rarely  happens  that  one  can  save 
money  when  more  advanced  in  years. 

"  The  concern  in  which  we  are  engaged 
has  been  defrauded  by  those  who  have  for 
thirty  years  received  salaries,  the  savings 
from  which,  had  they  followed  the  plan  that 
is  recommended,  would  have  placed  them 
in  situations  of  comparative  affluence  ;  and 
we  should  now  have  seen  them  respectable 
members  of  society. 

*'  Upon  industry  and  frugality  our  well- 
doing depends.  It  is  not  great  talents, 
but  steady  application,  that  is  required. 
There  are  none  of  us  that  may  not  obtain 
stations  of  respectability.  '  God  helps  those 
that  help  themselves.'  '  He  that  follows 
pleasure  instead  of  business,  will  shortly 
have  no  business  to  follow.' 

"  I  frequently  complain  of  what  may  be 
called  trifles ;  but  from  these  arising  fre- 
quently, we  are  at  length  lost.  Let  each 
attend  to  his  respective  duties ;  keep  the 
appointed  hours ;  and  never  defer  till  to- 
morrow what  may  be  done  to-day. 

"  If  business  is  more  pressing  than 
usual,  give  additional  time,  that  your  own 
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accounts  may  not  fall  into  confusion,  and 
that  you  may  not  bo  the  means  of  causing 
delay  and  trouble  to  others.  It  often 
happens  that  the  negligence  of  individuals 
throws  additional  labour  upon  those  who 
are  anxious  for  regularity. 

*'  Hiding  or  screening  tlie  faults  or 
errors  of  others  is  a  system,  that  has  pre- 
vailed and  caused  much  loss  and  injury, — 
frequently  to  the  offending  party,  always 
to  the  employer. 

"  Late  occurrences  lead  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  this  subject :  it  is  important 
in  every  sense,  both  as  regards  your  public 
and  private  stations.  There  is  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  man  than  truth ;  nothing 
makes  him  feel  himself  so  despicable  as  a 
lie.  Recollect  that  men  act  lies  without 
speaking  them,  and  that  all  false  appear- 
ances are  lies. 


"  He,  therefore,  who  seeing  his  employer 
injured,  neglects  to  make  it  known,  is 
equally  guilty, — with  this  addition,  that  he 
is  practising  a  lie.  Want  of  punctuality  is 
a  lie. 

*'  Speak  and  act  openly  on  all  occasions. 
Errors  will  be  fewer,  and  labour  will  be 
decreased. 

"  It  seldom  happens  that  we  can  do 
any  important  services,  but  small  services 
are  always  in  use.  Take,  therefore,  every 
opportunity  of  assisting  each  other, — ^you 
are  then  most  effectually  serving  your 
employers,  as  well  as  keeping  up  a  spirit 
of  cordiality  and  good-will  amongst  your- 
selves. 

"A  good  Christian  must  be  a  good 
servant.  Whatever  your  lot  in  life  may 
be,  above  all  things  remember  that  '  The 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  " 


englanlr's  iiflarti)r--Bi5ftop£f* 


BY   THE    REV.    EGBERT    MAGUIRE, 

III.  HUGH  LATIMER : 

N  the  name  and  fame  of  Hugh 
Latimer  there  lies  enshrined 
one  of  the  most  prominent 
iDfluences  of  the  Reformation 
of  religion  in  this  country 
A  man  of  the  people,  a  man 
of  ■  simple  life,  a  man  of  ear- 
nest heart,  a  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing 
man,  Hugh  Latimer  is  in  every  respect 
entitled  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  history 
of  his  time  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Church. 
In  the  purity  of  his  doctrine  and  his  fear- 
lessness of  character,  he  would  not  un- 
suitably be  compared  to  John  the  Baptist. 
Plain  even  to  bluntness,  genuine  and 
straightforward  even  to  personality,  he  bore 
his  testimony  even  before  kings,  a  testi- 
mony that  must  often  have  fallen  unwel 
comed  on  unwilling  ears.  At  all  events 
we  must  admire  him  for  this, — that  at  last 


D.D.,  RECTOR  OF  ST.  OLAVE  S,  SOUTHWARK. 

BISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 

he  triumphantly  sealed  his  testimony  with 
his  blood. 

Latimer  was  born  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1490.  He  would  therefore  be,  of  the 
Reformers,  the  nearest  contemporary  of 
Erasmus,  Tyndale,  and  Luther.  His  father 
was  a  yeoman  farmer,  of  Thurcaston,  in 
Leicestershire.  The  following  account  is 
given  by  Latimer  himself  in  one  of  his 
sermons  preached  before  Edward  VI : — 

"  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
land  of  his  own ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of 
three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the 
uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk 
for  100  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30 
kine.  He  was  able  and  did  find  the  king 
harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while 
he  came  to  plead  that  he  should  receive  the 
king's  wages.     He  kept  me  to  school,  or 
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else  I  had  not  been  able  to  preach  before 
the  King's  Majesty  now.  He  married  my 
Bisters  with  five  pounds  or  twenty  nobles 
a  piece,  and  he  brought  them  up  in  godli- 
ness and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitaUty 
for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he 
gave  to  the  poor." 

Latimer  was  sent  up  early  to  Cambridge, 
entered  at  Clare  Hall,  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college  while  yet  an  under- 
graduate. He  was  then,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "a  zealous  papist."  Tyndale,  Bil- 
ncy,  and  Frith,  were  all  then  at  Cambridge ; 
Erasmus  was  co-operating  with  them  at 
Oxford ;  and  all  working  on  the  foundation 
laid  by  Wycliffe  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore. This  would  be  about  1519,  two 
years  before  Luther  burnt  the  Pope's  bull 
at  Wittemburg.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Latimer,  when  about  30  years  of  age, 
distinguished  him  self  as  a  preacher,  de- 
claiming against  Melancthon  and  the  Re- 
formers in  Germany ;  and  for  his  zeal  in 
defence  of  papal  doctrine  he  was  appointed 
cross  hearer  to  the  university.  The  philip- 
pics of  Latimer  drew  crowds  to  the  uni- 
versity church.  Among  his  hearers  was 
Bilney,  who,  admiring  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  young  preacher,  conceived  the 
desire  and  design  to  compass  his  conver- 
sion. How  he  carried  his  intention  into 
effect  I  have  already  stated  in  a  preceding 
paper  of  this  course.*  Success  crowned 
the  effort,  and  Latimer  was  added  to  the 
little  band  of  witnesses  for  God.  He  still 
continued  to  occupy  the  university  pulpit. 
His  sermons  were  characterized  by  wit,  sar- 
casm, and  sound  doctrine,  and  ere  long  the 
king,  hearing  of  his  fame,  sent  for  him  to 
preach  before  the  court.  Latimer  was  not 
spoiled  by  patronage,  he  was  still  faithful 
in  his  preaching  ;  he  rebuked  the  vices  of 
the  court,  and  more  especially  of  the  king 
himself. 

In  1535  Latimer  was  appointed  Bishop  of 


Worcester  by  Henry  VIH.  In  1539,  on 
the  passing  of  the  "  Act  of  Six  Articles," 
he  resigned  his  bishopric,  an  act  of  con- 
science in  which  he  was  joined  by  Dr. 
Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Sarum.  Latimer  thus 
proved  his  single-minded  sincerity  even 
before  he  added  the  greater  testimony  of 
his  blood.  It  is  said  of  him  that  when  he 
had  put  off  his  episcopal  robes  he  leaped  for 
joy,  being  relieved  of  so  great  a  burden. 
The  resignation  of  his  bishopric,  however, 
did  not  save  him  from  the  action  of  the 
"  Six  Articles  ;  "  for  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  and  his  imprisonment  (in  the 
Tower)  lasted  for  nearly  six  years,  until 
the  death  of  Henry  VIH. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Latimer 
was  offered  his  bishopric  again,  but  he 
declined  to  accept  it.  Yet  he  resumed  his 
Master's  work,  his  "golden  mouth"  was 
once  more  opened,  and  he  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word ;  and  so  he  continued 
all  through  King  Edward's  days. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Latimer 
was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
the  revived  persecutions.  An  order  was 
issued  for  his  arrest ;  and  although  he  had 
ample  time  to  effect  his  escape  (private  in- 
formation having  been  conveyed  to  him  six 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  Queen's 
messenger),  yet  he  declined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  ;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  warrant,  he  addressed  the  officer 
thus: — "My  friend,  you  be  a  welcome 
messenger  to  me.  And  be  it  known  unto 
you,  and  to  all  the  world,  that  I  go  will- 
ingly to  London  at  this  present,  being 
called  by  my  prince  to  render  a  reckoning 
of  my  doctrine,  as  ever  I  was  at  any  place 
in  the  world.  I  doubt  not  but  that  God, 
as  He  hath  made  me  worthy  to  preach  His 
Word  before  two  excellent  princes,  so  will 
He  enable  me  to  witness  the  same  unto  the 
third,  either  to  her  comfort,  or  discomfort 
eternally." 


See  Rome  WordSf  August,  1876,  p.  189. 
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Arriving  in  London,  and  passing  through 
Smithfield,  he  said  that  that  place  "  had 
long  groaned  for  him."  He  was  lodged  as 
a  state-prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  continued 
there  a  long  time.  His  usually  cheerful 
spirit  never  failed  him ;  and,  amid  many 
privations  of  his  imprisonment,  he  once 
humorously  bade  the  lieutenant  to  tell  his 
master  that  if  they  did  liot  look  well  to 
him  he  was  likely  to  deceive  him.  The 
officer,  not  understanding  his  meaning,  or 
perhaps  suspecting  an  attempt  at  escape, 
Latimer  explained  himself,  saying,  "Yea, 


master  lieutenant,  so  T  said ;  for  you  look, 
I  think,  that  I  should  burn  ;  but  unless 
you  let  me  have  some  fire,  I  am  like  to 
deceive  your  expectations:  for  I  am  like 
here  to  starve  for  cold  ! " 

From  the  Tower  the  venerable  Latimer 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  in  company  with 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  there  to  dispute  on 
articles  arraigned  against  them  by  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  These  disputations 
were  the  highway  to  the  subsequent  mar- 
tyrdom of  all  three,  as  I  hope  to  show  in 
my  following  papers. 


CI)e  ^ouns  jTolfesi*  ^age* 


XVII.  "SUMMERTIDE    IS    COMING." 

By  THB  LATE  Rev.  W.  H.  Havebgal,  M.A.,  Edixob  of 

"Old  Chttbch  Psalmody,"  etc. 

Summertide  is  coming. 

With  all  its  pleasant  things: 
Every  bee  is  humming, 

And  every  songster  sings. 
Mornings  now  are  brightsome. 

Inviting  student  thought ; 
Evenings,  too,  are  lightsome. 

With  balmy  quiet  fraught  I 
Hearths  no  longer  lure  us. 

The  fields  instead  we  roam. ; 
Hearts  albeit  insure  us 

A  happy,  happy  Home. 

Summertide,  I  hail  thee, 

The  Empress  of  the  year ! 
But  thou  soon  wouldst  fail  mo 

Were  not  thy  Maker  near. 
He  thy  course  disposes. 

Thy  light,  thy  scent,  thy  glow; 


He  tints  all  thy  roses, 

And  paints  thy  brilliant  bow. 
Laud  Him,  all  creation. 

The  sinner's  mighty  Friend; 
Near  Him  be  our  station. 

Where  Summer  ne'er  shall  end ! 


XVIII.  THE    PRICE    OF    A    BIBLE. 

The  historian  Stowe  informs  us  that  in  1274  a  Bible,  in 
nine  volumes,  faii-ly  written,  sold  for  fifty  marks,  or 
£33  6s,  8d.  About  this  time  the  price  of  wheat  averaged 
3s,  4(J.  a  quarter,  and  a  labourer's  wages  were  Ijd.  a  day. 
So  it  would  have  taken  the  earnings  for  6333  "days  to 
obtain  one.  What  is  our  Bible  worth  to  us  ?  David  rec- 
koned the  Word  of  God  "  more  precious  than  much  fine 

gold."  

XIX.  USEFUL  PROVERBS. 
"Nevee  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come  to  it."  "No  leaf 
moves  but  God  wills  it."  "The  way  to  Heaven  is  by 
Weeping  Cross."  "No  cross,  no  crown."  "More  are 
drowned  in  wine  and  beer  than  in  water."  "  He  who  will 
not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock." 


THE    BIBLE    MINE    SEARCHED. 


E  hope  many  Sunday-school  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BY    THB    BEV.   W.   S.     LEWIS,   M.A.,   VI CAB    OF    ST,   OEOBGB's, 
WOETHIJTG. 

A  PARABLE  ABOUT  PRAYER. 

Some  letters  never  reach  their  destination  because  they 
are  ■improperly  directed  ; 

Some,  because  they  are  insufficiently  directed,  or  even 
not  directed  at  all; 

Others,  because,  however  carefully  written  and  directed, 
they  are  never  actually  consigned  to  ffie  post. 

Further,  there  are  not  o.  few  letters,  every  year,  which 
nrc  carefully  posted  and  duly  delivered,  but  never  taken 
in  because  not  properly  stamped. 


There  are  others,  yet  again,  duly  taken  in  and  perused, 
but  never  answered,  for  the  "simple  reason  that  they  have 
never  been  properly  signed. 

While  others,  finally,  never  receive  an  answer  because 
there  is  something  altogetTier  improper  in  their  purport  and 
tone. 

How  do  these  various  cases  illustrate  the  great  subject 
of  Proyer  ? 

ANSWERS  (See  May  No.). 

SOLOMON'S  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

The  pictures  referred  to  will  be  found  as  below,  viz, : — 


1.  Eccles.  X.  18. 

2.  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31. 

3.  Prov,  XV,  19. 

4.  Prov.  xxvi.  14, 

5.  Prov.  xii.  27. 

6.  Prov.  xii.  24. 

7.  Prov.  XX.  4. 

8.  Prov.  xix.  15. 

(See  also  Prov.  xxiv.  33,  34.) 


9,  Prov.  xiii,  4. 

10.  Prov.  xxvi.  16. 

11.  Prov.  xxii.  13. 

12.  Prov,  xxvi.  15. 

13.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

14.  Prov.  vi,  6-11. 

15.  Matt.  XXV.  26-30. 
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ECCLES.  ix.  10. 
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EcCLES.  ix.  10. 


Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?   Acts  ix.  6. 
To  every  man  his  work.   Mark  xiii.  34. 

1st S.af.Trin.  Beyedoersofihewordfandnothearers 
Faith  without  works  is  dead.  Jas.ii.26.[only.  Jas.i.22. 
WhenI  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  Rom. 
Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work.  Gal.vi.4.  [vii.21. 
Iknow  thy  works  and  where  thou  dwellest.Rev.ii.l3. 
Do  all  things  without  murmuring.    Phil.  ii.  14. 
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In  all  labour  there  is  profit.    Frov.  xiv.  23. 


2ild  S.  aft.  Trin.  Iknowihy  service,  and  faith. 
St.Babnabas.  HethatdoethgoodisofGod.  3  John  11. 
He  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God.   3  John  11. 
If  any  man  will  do  His  will,     >  t-t,-,  ^;:   17 
He  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  >"''"'  \     , 
Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-domg.    Gal.  vi.  9. 
Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory. 
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Her,  xii.  6.  

3rd.  S.  af.  Trin.  Wiih  goodviill  doing  service  as  to  the 

Lord.    Eph.vi.  7. 
By  love  serve  one  another.   Gal.  v.  13. 
Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer. 
Quben's  Accessiont.  Honour  the  Mng.  1  Pet.  ii.  17. 
I  know  thy  works  and  tribulation  and  poverty. 
It  is  God  which  workethinyou  both  to  will  and  to  do. 

Phil.  ii.  13.  [eneth  me.    Phil.  iv.  13. 

I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 


1  Pet.  v.  10. 


Hr.n.  xii.  12. 

4th  S.  after  Trin.  St.  Jo  hit  Baptist.  Mids.  Day. 

They  came  out  of  great  tribulation.  Rev.  vii.  14. 
Giving  no  offence  in  anything.    2  Cor.  vi.  3. 
With  well-doing  yo  may  put  to  silence.  1  Pet.  ii.  15. 
Being  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  Col.  i.  10. 
Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord. 

Col.  iii.  23.  [v.  4. 

St.Peteh.  LetthemUarnio  show  piety  athome.  ITim. 
Ifwesufferweshallalsoreignwithnim.2Tim.ii.l2. 


I 


COON  and  for  ever  the  work  shall  be  done, 
^    The  warfare  accomplished,  the  victory  won ; 
Soon  and  for  ever  the  soldier  lay  down 
The  sword  for  a  harp,  the  cross  for  a  crown. 


Then  droop  not  in  sorrow,  despond  not  in  fear, 
A  glorious  to-morrow  is  brightening  and  near, 
Wl»n— blessed  reward  for  each  faithful  endeavour. 
Christians  with  Christ  shall  be  soon  and  for  ever. 

— J.  B.  Moil  sell. 


THE  mission  of  suffering  is  often  to  fit  us  for  God's  purposes  by  unfitting  us  for  our  own. 
)      We  want  to  be  doin|  what  we  fancy  mighty  things ;  but  the  great  pomt  is,  to  do  small  things,  when  called 

^The^Sef  must^be  MdltilUhat  is  to  be  filled.   Man's  extremity  is  God's  opp9rtunity. 

*  Pray  and  stay  "  are  two  blessod  monosyllables.— Donne.    God's  time  is  the  right  time. 
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In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  last  month,  our 
first  duty  is  to  make  a  few  observations  on  what,  to 
Leeds  children  most  unquestionably,  is  ^^  the  great 
event  of  the  year,"  viz.,  the  Whitsuntide  Festival.  And 
though,  perhaps,  the  weather  was  not  altogether  as 
propitious  as  last  year,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  that 
neither  the  appetites  nor  the  enjoyment  of  the  children 
appeared  to  suffer  materially  in  consequence. 

On  Sunday  the  large  School-room,  which  the  kind 
and  willing  hands  of  many  teachers  and  friends  had 
most  tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and  banners,  flowers 
and  mottoes,  and  coloured  cloth  (kindly  lent  for  the  • 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Greenwood)  presented  a  most 
beautiful  appearance.  In  the  afternoon  the  Eev. 
S.  A.  E.  E.  Brooking,  kindly  assisted  by  Vincent  T. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  B.  Wood,  Superintendent, 
gave  prizes  to  those  whose  punctuality,  good  conduct, 
and  diligence  throughout  the  year  had  been  such  as  to 
be  considered  by  the  teachers  entitled  to  receive  them. 
The  room  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  it  was  with  much 
pleasure  that  we  noticed  mingled  among  the  crowd  of 
upturned  youthful  faces  those  of  several  fathers  and 
mothers,  who,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  the  proceedings  equally 
as  much  as  the  children  themselves. 

The  Lord  Wharton  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  were 
presented   as   foUows: — 

Bibles— William  Hobson,  S.  Smith,  M.  G.  Copley, 
Mary  Unwin. 

Prayer  Books — Frank  B.  Wright,  Wm.  Stephenson, 
Ahce  Elliott,  Ada  B.  Shaw. 

Our  space  only  permits  us  to  give  the  names  of  the 
boys  who  received  prizes.  We  hope  next  month  to  give 
the  names  of  the  girls  and  infants. 

BOYS. 

Class  I. — J.  C.  Lawrence,  G.  H.  Copley,  A.  Furness,  H. 
Penny,  J.  H.  Pickles,  J.  A.  Beevers. 
Second  Division. — J.  S.  Hoyle,  Arthur  Smith,  J. 
G.   Panther,   W.   Wilson,   Hemy  H. 
Dixon,  A.  Haley. 
Class   II.— G.  W.  Wright,  J.  Sirrs. 
Class  III. — J.  Smith,  L.  Young,  H.  Smith,  A.  Panther. 
Class  IV. — A.  J.  Burn,  Thos.  King,  William  Lindley. 
Class    v.— J.  Dearden,  W.  A.  Newton,  W.  Dixon,  S. 

Hall,  J.  Dealey. 
Class  VI.— F    B.   Wright,   C.  Wilbey,  S.   Smith,   F. 

Mitchell. 
Class  VII.— W.  Hobson,  W.  Lee,  B.  Beevers,  G.  W. 

Hudson,  A.  Richardson. 
Class  VIII.— H.  Walker,  W.  Stephenson,  H.  Hoyle,  A. 

Panther,  B.  Simpson. 
Class    IX.— B.  HaU,  A.  B.  Brown,  J,  Cheffins,  C.  Copp. 
Class     X. — J.  Ibbotson,  A.  Kennedy,  F.  Beevers. 
Class   XI.— W.  Dixon,  W.   A.  Bartle,  J.  W.  Drake, 

F.  Fowler. 
Class  XII. Hobson,  W.  Brook,  W.  Eastbum,  W. 

Stead. 
On  Whit-Monday  our  Schools,  according  to  an  old 
established  custom,  joined  with  St.  Andrew's  in  their 
'•  march  round,"  before  assembling  for  Divine  Service  at 
their  respective  Churches.  The  sight  afforded  of  nearly 
2,000  children  as  they  wound  in  procession  along  the 
Woodsley  and  Belle  Vue  Roads — their  flags  and  banners 
gaily  dancing  in  the  breeze,  and  themselves  decked  out  in 
their  holiday  attire  was  a  sight  at  once  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  A  joyful  and  happy  throng  filled  the  Church ; 
and  after  prayers  had  been  read,  and  a  short  discourse 
delivered  by  the  Vicar,  from  St.  John  xiv.  16,  "  And 


I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
comforter  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,"  they  all 
adjourned  to  the  School-room.  Here  steaming  urns 
and  plumcake,  buns,  &c.,  in  abundance  were  ready,  and 
anxious  to  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  After 
784  scholars,  and  83  teachers  and  friends  had  discussed 
the  eatables  placed  before  them,  they  proceeded  to  a 
fieUl  situate  in  the  Cardigan  Road,  where  they  enjoyed 
and  fatigued  themselves  thoroughly ;  and  so  terminated 
another  of  these  happy  and  long-looked  for  days. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Penny  Savings* 
Bank,  held  in  the  Infant  Class-room,  Thursday,  May 
24th,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  the  Branch 
established  in  this  Parish.  We  have  since  been  in- 
formed that  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Burley  Liberal 
Club,  where  it  will  continue  to  be  held  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  2nd. 

A  '1  eachers'  Meeting,  with  tea,  took  place  on  June 
5th,  at  which  the  question  was  discussed  as  to  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  present  system  of  prize 
distribution,  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  with  the  funds 
at  the  Treasurer's  disposal  to  give  adequate  and  suitable 
reward  to  so  many  scholars.  After  various  remedies  had 
been  suggested,  the  plan  which  appeared  the  most 
feasible  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  attendances  in  the 
large  School  from  40  to  70,  and  in  the  Infants  from 
40  to  50.  Teachers  and  scholars  are  kindly  requested 
to  observe  this  new  regulation.  There  was  also  an 
animated  discussion  as  to  where  the  Annual  Picnic 
should  be  held.  Various  places  were  suggested,  and 
the  ])ros  and  cons  fully  enumerated ;  at  last  Ledsham 
Park  was  selected  and  chosen  as  the  scene  of  our  rendez- 
vous. The  mode  of  transit  will  be  by  wagonnettes,  which 
wiU  start  punctually  from  St.  Simon's  School,' Ventnor 
Street,  at  9  a.m.  The  date  fixed  is  Tuesday,  July  24th. 
Those  persons  who  intend  joining  this  Picnic  must 
signify  the  same  to  Mr.  Josh.  Lindley,  Hon.  Sec,  not 
later  than  July  15th.  AU  teachers  and  their  friends  are 
invitjed  to  join. 

On  Monday,  June  18th,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  E.  E.  Brooking 
was  instituted  as  Vicar  of  St.  Simon's,  Leeds,  by  Bishop 
Ryan,  and  was  formally  inducted  by  the  Rev.  S.  Adams, 
Vicar  of  St.  George's. 

NOTICES  FOR  JULY,  1877. 

July  5. — Teacliers'  Preparation  Class  at  7-30  pjn.,  and  every 
Thnrsday  following. 

July  8. — A  Sermon  will  be  preached  in  the  Evening  against  our 
NationfJ  Yice  of  Drunkenness. 

Jtily  9. — ^Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

Jiily  23. — Mothei-s'  Sewing  Meeting  at  3  p.m. 

July  23. — Day  Schools  re-open. 

July  24. — Teachers'  Annual  Picnic  to  Ledsham  Park.  Hour  of 
starting,  9  a.m. 

OFFERTORIES. 

May  27.— £3  7s.  9d.,  Church  Expenses. 

June  3. — £4:  2s.  5jd.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses, 

„   10. — iE3  15s.  2d.,  Church  Expenses. 

„   17.— J3  23. 4d.  „  „ 

„   24.-£3  143.  lOid.     „ 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

May  27. — Ellen  Hargreaves.  1  June  6. — Thomas  Henry  Hirst. 

„    30. — Ernest  Hai-ry  Eobinson  |      „  13. — Emmehne  Holt  Wood. 

MARRIAGES. 

June  12. — John  Butler  to  Maiy  Dodd. 

„    14. — Thomas  Spanton  to  Annie  Pawson. 

DEATHS. 

June   5. — Sarah  Jane  Cockram,  aged  40  years, 
„    22. — George  Taylor,  aged  25  years. 
,.    24. — Joseph  Cheesebrough,  aged  72  years, 
„    25. — GiU  Gardener  Holt,  aged  23  years. 
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BY   THE    EDITOR. 


lIAT  "all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,"  is  one  of  the  many 
old  proverbs  of  -wbich 
modern  science  is  daily 
sbowing  tbe  wby  and  the 
wherefore.  The  busy  nineteenth  century 
was  in  danger  of  forgetting  it.  *'  It  is  only 
recently,"  said  Lord  Palmerston  on  one 
occasion,  "  that  the  world  has  become 
aware  that  a  vitiated  atmosphere  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bills  of  mortality."  It 
is  only  recently  that  those  who  "  minister 
to  the  mind  diseased  "  have  learnt  that,  as 
Robert  Southey  warned  his  son,  "  a  broken 
limb  is  not  half  so  bad  a  thing  as  a  shat- 
tered nervous  system." 

A  good  old  English  sight,  and  one 
happily  now  more  frequently  geen  in 
modern  days,  is  the  cricket  field,  with  its 
eager  competitors  and,  if  possible,  more 
eager  spectators.  To  many  the  noble  game 
is  nature's  own  counter-irritant,  by  which 
a  new  electric  current  recharges  the  ex- 
hausted battery  of  the  hard-used  brain ;  to 
others  who  toil  in  confined  handicraft  or 
factory  labours,  it  brings  the  relaxation 
and  stimulus  of  out-door  exercise  and  fresh 
air. 

Carpenter  and  Hayward  are  two  of  those 
representative  cricketers  whom  lookers-on 
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always  feel  delighted  to  find  just  about  to 
go  to  the  wicket.  They  both  stand  up  like 
men ;  they  play  high  ;  not  grubbing  about 
the  block-hole,  but  with  full  use  of  all  their 
limbs.  They  seem  to  remember  that  "  bat- 
tles are  won  with  legs  as  well  as  arms." 

If  one  may  moralize  in  the  cricket- field, 
they  may  teach  us  all  a  lesson  for  the  battle 
of  life  :  namely,  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
the  "  whole  man"  must  throw  himself  into 
the  eSbrt  of  the  hour.  "  I  am  a  whole 
man  to  one  thing  at  a  time,"  was  the 
memorable  reply  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  on  being  asked  the  secret  of  his 
advancement  in  life.  There  is  a  good  old 
English  word  which  one  likes  to  hear 
applied  to  workers  as  well  as  players ; 
we  mean  the  word  "thorough."  ''Heis 
'  thoroughf^ "  is  expressive  of  a  character 
worth  having,  whatever  the  position  of  life 
we  may  be  called  to  fill.  The  American 
legislator,  who  on  one  occasion  was  re- 
minded of  his  early  occupation  as  a  shoe- 
black boy,  gave  a  wise  and  characteristic 
reply,  when  he  asked  his  interrogator  :  "Did 
I  not  black  them  well?"  A  "thorough" 
shocrblack,  serving  the  best  Master,  is 
"  diligent  in  his  business,"  and  he  may  fitly 
"  stand  before  kings." 

In  work  and  in  play,  let  us  aim  to  be 
"  tlioroiigh.^* 
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BY   EMMA  MAESHALL,   AUTHOR  OF 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  OVER  THE   COMMON." 


'OW  beautiful  was  that 
Spring  morningwii  en 
Rose  Benson  stepped 
across  Hatherly 
Oommon,  with  a  step 
so  light  that  the 
daisies  and  butter- 
cups scarcely  bent 
their  heads  under  it !  Spring  had  come  upon 
the  world  with  a  sudden  burst  of  loveliness. 
After  weeks  of  cold  black  east  winds  and 
nipping  frosts  and  sharp  blighting  rain,  the 
vane  on  Hatherly  church  tower  had  twisted 
and  turned  with  some  hesitation,  and  at  last 
settled  its  miud  to  point  south, — south  with 
just  the  faintest  breath  of  east  in  ifc  to  give  a 
fresh  crispness  to  the  breeze.  Then,  like  the 
blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod,  the  face  of  nature 
changed ;  the  south  wind  had  come,  and  the 
pear  blossoms  unrolled  their  white  leaves,  and 
the  hawthorn  bushes  became  an  emerald 
green,  and  the  primroses  that  had  been  shy 
and  few  in  sheltered  corners  now  looked  out  in 
clusters  of  innumerable  stars,  and  the  mary 
buds  by  the  pond  on  the  common  unfolded 
their  golden  petals,  and  the  little  brook  which 
came  rippling  down  from  the  upland  meadows 
was  fringed  with  tiny  white  flowers,  and  the 
ferns  began  to  push  up  their  brown  heads  and 
uncurl  themselves  one  by  one. 

If  the  south  wind  called  forth  all  these 
sights  of  beauty,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
sounds?  How  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
sang  and  rejoiced,  how  the  rooks  cawed  above 
the  heads  of  the  geese  as  they  cackled  over 
their  newly- fledged  goslings ;  how  even  the 
old  donkey,  past  much  active  work,  that 
rambled  about  the  common  with  a  log  tied  to 
his  foot,  sent  forth  a  discordant  bray  as  his 
contribution  to  the  general  concert;  and  if 
he  did  his  best,  who  could  do  more?  The 
old  grey  church  at  one  end  of  the  common, 
and  the  red  roof  of  the  parsonage,  and  the 
houses  of  the  village  stood  clustered  round, 
shadowed  by  a  row  of  stately  elms ;  while 


"the  house  on  the  wold,"  etc. 

beyond  was  seen  the  distant  line  of  hills 
celebrated  for  their  mountainous  curves  ;  and 
above  all  the  beautiful  purely  blue  arch  of 
heaven,  where  the  white  clouds  rested  in  the 
ether  like  companies  of  angels,  and  seemed 
to  brood  over  this  lovely  earth  with  the  smile 
and  watchful  care  of  God's  great  love. 

Hatherly  was  Rose's  home ;  her  father  was 
the  village  blacksmith,  an  honourable  post, 
held  by  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
and  the  name  of  Benson  was  much  respected 
in  the  place.  His  forge  showed  a  red  clear 
light  across  the  common  in  winter  evenings, 
a  beacon  to  guide  the  traveller ;  and  in  sum- 
mer it  was  a  picturesque  object,  with  its  trails 
of  clematis  and  honeysuckle,  which  covered 
the  low  roof  and  hung  in  festoons  over  the 
open  entrance.  The  blacksmith's  dwelling- 
house  was  just  behind  the  forge,  and  had  its 
own  pretty  garden  and  bee-hives  and  lavender 
bushes  and  little  hen-house,  where  Rose  nur- 
tured a  race  of  silver  Hamburgs,  whose  eggs 
were  in  much  request  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  look  at  Rose  as  she  comes  across 
the  common  this  morning.  It  is  hardly  yet 
eight  o'clock,  but  Rose  is  up  with  the  lark, 
and  has  got  through  a  great  deal  of  business 
already.  She  has  taken  some  eggs  to  the 
white  house  a  mile  ofi"  for  the  sick  lady's 
breakfast,  and  she  has  called  at  Mrs.  Randal's 
at  the  farm  with  a  silk  jacket  she  had  been 
trimming  and  re-modelling  after  a  new  fashion 
for  the  good  farmer's  wife. 

Rose  was  in  harmony  with  the  spring ;  her 
figure  was  lithe  and  straight  like  a  young 
sapling,  and  her  head  was  carried  with 
youthful  grace.  Her  short  cotton  dress  dis- 
played a  pretty  neat  pair  of  feet,  and  when 
you  saw  them  you  did  not  wonder  that  the 
daisies  scarcely  felt  their  pressure.  She  wore 
a  straw  hat  with  a  band  of  blue  ribbon,  and 
the  face  that  looked  from  under  it  was  rosy 
and  glowing  with  health.  The  people  of 
Hatherly  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
questioning  the  superiority  of  Jack  Benson's  ^ 
horse-shoes  as  his  daughter's  appearance. 

"She  is  a  fine  girl,  and  a  pretty  girl  too, 
is  Jack  Benson's  Rose,"  was  an  opinion  uni- 
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versally  admitted ;  and  if  there  were  some  who 
had  a  touch  of  jealousy  in  them  and  were  apt 
to  think  that  "Rose  gave  herself  airs,  and  held 
her  head  high,"  the  majority  silenced  them  at 
once.  Rose  was  the  pride  of  Hatherly.  She 
was  good-tempered  and  bright  too  as  well  as 
pretty,  and  many  stories  were  told  of  her 
kindness  to  old  Sally  Price  when  she  was 
burned  so  badly,  and  to  little  Jem  Stone  when 
he  lost  his  eye ;  and  she  often  did  a  kind  turn 
for  the  girls  of  the  village,  by  trimming  a 
bonnet  or  turning  an  old  gown  when  they 
could  not  afford  a  new  one,  making  it  look  as 
good  as  new,  for  a  mere  trifle.  "  Rose's  heart 
is  in  the  right  place,"  the  good  people  of 
Hatherly  said,  and  they  were  really  proud 
of  the  blacksmith's  daughter. 

The  village  clock  struck  eight  as  she  neared 
her  home,  singing  softly  to  herself  in  a  voice 
which  was  like  a  refrain  from  the  brook. 
The  striking  of  the  clock  stopped  her  song,  and 
she  said,  "I  am  late;  father  will  be  waiting." 
She  passed  the  open  forge,  and  as  she  did 
so  looked  in  and  smiled  and  nodded  at  her 
father,  who  stopped  in  the  heavy  blows  he 
was  giving  the  tire  of  a  cart-wheel  to  smile 
and  nod  in  return. 

"Breakfast  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,"  Rose 
said,  passing  round  the  corner  to  the  garden 
gate. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AT  THE    GARDEN   GATE. 

At  the  gate  she  came  to  a  dead  halt.  A 
young  man  dressed  like  a  farmer  was  leaning 
against  it ;  and  when  Rose  saw  him,  the  roses 
in  her  cheek  grew  brighter,  and  she  said, — 

"Let  me  pass,  please,  Robin;  I  am  late; 
father  will  be  coming  in  to  breakfast  directly." 

Robin  obeyed  her :  he  always  did ;  and  the 
colour  came  to  his  brown  face,  and  his  eyes 
were  soft  and  tender  as  he  followed  her,  say- 
ing,— 

"  I  brought  you  a  message  from  mother ; 
she  says  that  she  would  be  glad  if  you  could 
walk  over  to  tea  this  afternoon.  Her  sister, 
my  Aunt  Caroline,  is  with  us,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Sophy;  she  thought  maybe  you  would 
like  to  come." 

Rose,  who  had  now  thrown  aside  her  hat, 
and  was  busy  with  the  kettle  at  the  fire,  said, — 


"I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  not  got  more 
work  to  get  through  than  I  can  do  before 
Sunday ;  but  I'll  see  ;  I  might  bring  a  bit  of  it 
with  me,  if  that  is  all.'* 

"  Ah  !  do,"  said  Robin  fervently.  He  was 
thinking,  poor  fellow!  of  a  walk  home  across 
the  dewy  common  with  Rose,  under  the  stars, 
and  he  was  wondering  if,  by  the  help  of  the 
darkness,  he  should  there  be  able  to  tell  his 
tale.  He  had  loved  her  for  years  ;  he  never 
could  remember  the  day  when  he  did  not 
love  her ;  but  while  other  suitors  boldly  con- 
fessed their  love,  Robin  was  silent.  I  think 
perhaps  he  preferred  uncertainty  to  "  No." 
He  dreaded  to  hear  that  word  from  her  lips, 
and  something  told  him  that  Rose  would  not 
say  "  Yes." 

His  mother  was  the  widow  of  a  tenant  farmer, 
living  in  the  parish  of  Hatherly,  though  in  the 
outlying  district.  Robin  worked  for  her,  and 
was  her  joy  and  pride,  and  the  staff  on  which 
she  leaned.  He  was  a  fine  stalwart  fellow, 
awkward  in  his  manners  and  slow  of  speech. 
Even  now,  as  he  stood  watching  Rose's  pre- 
parations for  the  meal  with  admiring  eyes,  he 
leaned  against  the  window-ledge  and  knocked 
over  a  fine  geranium  which*  Rose  had  taken 
great  care  of  all  the  winter,  breaking  it  short 
ofi"  at  the  root. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  geranium ! "  Rose  exclaimed, 
hastily  filling  the  tea-pot  with  boiling  water, 
and  leaving  her  father's  rasher  of  bacon  to 
frizzle  unheeded.  "  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry !  I 
had  taken  such  care  of  that  poor  flower.'* 

"  You  are  not  as  sorry  as  I  am,"  said  poor 
Robin,  who  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  plant  from  his  friend 
the  gardener  at  Mr.  Sackville's.  "  You  can't 
be  as  sorry  as  I  am,"  he  said,  looking  really 
dejected,  as  he  watched  Rose  pick  up  the 
branch  of  the  poor  geranium,  just  putting  out 
its  first  blossom,  and  place  it  in  a  jug  of  water. 

"  Ah,  Robin  !  how  are  you,  lad  ?  "  said  the 
blacksmith,  now  appearing  with  his  sleeves 
tucked  up  and  a  paper  cap  upon  his  thick 
iron-grey  curls.  "  What's  the  matter,  Rose- 
bud ?  broke  the  flower  ?  Oh  !  well ;  there's 
heaps  of  flowers  to  be  had ;  come,  I  want 
my  breakfast.  You  sit  down  too,  Robin ;  if 
you  can  eat  a  slice  of  bacon,  you're  kindly 
welcome." 

Rose  did  not  endorse  her  father's  invitation, 
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but  Robin  could  nob  resist  it,  and  seated  him- 
self at  the  round  table,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  to  account  himself  the  happiest  or 
most  unfavoured  of  men. 

He  was  nervous  and  awkward,  and  the  cups 
l,nd  saucers  seemed  bewitched  to  him.  He 
upset  his  tea,  and  dropped  his  knife,  and  was 
so  miserable  and  yet  so  happy — a  strange 
contradiction  of  feeling  common  to  many  in 
Eobin's  circumstances.  The  worthy  black- 
smith was  not  a  man  of  many  words.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  meal  was  a  silent 
one,  and  Rose  did  not  attempt  to  make  it 
otherwise. 

It  was  nearly  over  when  a  sharp  tap  at  the 
open  door  made  Rose  rise  hastily  to  open  it, 
and  she  saw  a  young  man  standing  there 
with  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand  and  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  young  squire. 

"  Does  the  blacksmith  live  here?  "  he  asked 
shortly ;  "  my  horse  has  cast  a  shoe  by  the 
shameful  carelessness  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  looked  after  him  before  he  left  the 
stables."  Then  with  a  somewhat  prolonged 
glance  at  Rose,  he  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  disturbing  you  in  this  way." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all,"  said  the  black- 
smith rising  hurriedly  from  the  table,  and 
tossing  off  the  last  remains  of  his  tea.  "  I 
will  be  with  you  directly  ;  the  forge  is  round 
the  corner,  sir." 

"  So  I  saw  as  I  passed.  I  must  look  after 
my  horse,  a  little  boy  is  holding  him  for  me." 

"Rose,"  the  blacksmith  called  as  he  followed 
the  stranger  down  the  garden,  "  I  wish  you 
could  come  and  find  the  small  bellows  ;  I  can't 
lay  my  hand  on  them." 

Rose  obeyed,  and  it  was  not  lost  on  poor 
Robin  that  the  stranger  waited  with  the 
garden  gate  in  his  hand  to  let  her  pass, 
taking  his  hat  off  as  he  did  so  with  easy 
grace.  Rose  smiled  her  brightest  smile  in 
return,  and  then  after  finding  the  bellows, 
which  were  not  far  to  seek,  she  stood  by 
admiring  the  beautiful  horse,  which  stood 
patiently  while  the  shoeing  operation  went 
on. 

A  perfect  picture  for  the  eye  of  an  artist ! 
The  dark  background  of  the  forge  throwing 
out  the  stalwart  form  of  the  blacksmith  as 
he  stooped  over  the  horse's  foot,  supporting  it 
on  his  outstretched  leg,  and  hammering  it 


with  firm  and  even  strokes :  by  his  side  his 
fair  daughter,  with  her  head  a  little  thrown 
back  as  she  watched  the  process:  and  just 
beyond  the  figure  of  the  young  stranger, 
who  entered  into  conversation  with  Rose,  and 
asked  questions  about  Hatherly  and  the  vicar- 
age and  the  neighbours  generally.  In  the 
midst  of  this  conversation  a  rough  and  hoarse 
voice  broke  in  with, — 

*'  I  must  be  going,  Rose ;  what  am  I  to  say 
to  mother?" 

"  Oh !  say  that  I  will  come  if  I  can  ;  and  if 
not,  some  other  day.  I  dare  say  to-morrow 
will  do  as  well." 

Robin  turned  away  with  a  pain  at  his  heart, 
her  tone  was  so  indifferent,  and  he  felt  some- 
how that  the  presence  of  that  free  and  easy 
gentleman  set  a  wider  gulf  than  ever  be- 
tween him  and  Rose.  He  retreated  with 
heavy  slow  steps,  and  might  almost  have 
beard  the  question, — 

"  Who  is  your  friend  ?  and  where  does  he 
want  you  to  go  ?  " 

Rose  coloured,  she  scarcely  knew  why ;  and 
there  was  a  little  touch  of  native  dignity  in 
her  manner  as  she  said, — 

"  Robin  Lethbridge  is  a  farmer." 

"  And  wants  you  to  go  and  drink  new  milk 
with  him,  or  curds  and  whey  perhaps  ?  If 
you  go,  I  shall  envy  him." 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  Rose  said  stiffly ;  and 
she  was  gone  before  the  young  man  could 
recover  from  his  surprise. 

But  he  managed  to  leave  a  very  favourable 
impression  behind  him  on  Jack  Benson,  who 
was  astonished  alike  by  the  liberal  fee  for 
the  horseshoe  and  the  genial  manner  of  his 
customer  that  light  April  morning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UP     AT     THE     PAEM. 

In  spite  of  her  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
Rose  finished  up  her  work  in  time  to  set  off 
to  the  Brookside  Farm  by  three  o'clock. 

Perhaps  her  heart  smote  her  a  little 
for  her  unkindness  to  Robin,  and  perhaps 
there  was  a  little  lurking  curiosity  to 
see  the  aunt  Caroline  and  cousin  Sophy,  of 
whom  Robin  had  spoken.  They  were 
rather  of   a    different   type    to    the   people 
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about  her  in  everyday  life, — the  wife  and 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  tradesman  in  the 
large  city  of  Cranchester,  and  full  of  talk, 
which  was  pleasant  for  once.  Rose  would 
not  have  cared  for  it  always  or  often,  but  now 
and  then  a  change  was  not  so  bad ;  and  sing- 
ing as  she  went,  she  wended  her  way  across 
the  common,  where  we  saw  her  in  the  morn- 
ing. Her  road  lay  along  the  side  of  the  little 
tinkling  brook,  and  it  led  her  through  a 
narrow  lane,  with  high  hedges,  sloping 
gradually  up  to  the  small  low  farm  buildings 
on  the  hill  side,  where  the  Lethbridges  lived. 

Mrs.  Lethbridge  was  still  busy  with  her 
household  work  when  Rose  arrived,  but  the 
two  guests  were  seated  in  state  in  the  parlour 
on  the  right  side  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  lying  back  in  a  leather  armchair,  with 
an  open  newspaper  before  her ;  her  daughter 
Sophy  was  working  at  a  flounce,  on  which  she 
was  embroidering  a  gaudy  pattern  of  green 
leaves  in  wools. 

"  Sit  down,  Rose  child,"  Mrs.  Lethbridge 
called  from  the  kibchen,  which  was  across  the 
passage.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  make  your- 
self at  home.  Robin  gave  me  small  hopes 
that  you  would  get  here.  Now  you  can  have 
a  chat  with  my  sister  and  Sophy  while  I  finish 
up  here.  The  butter  has  been  bewitched  to- 
day ;  words  can't  tell  what  I've  gone  through 
with  it ;  it  has  been  enough  to  try  the  temper 
of  a  saint,  and  I  wanting  to  get  tea  ready 
in  good  time  on  this  day  of  all  others." 

*'  Let  me  come  and  help  you,  Mrs.  Leth- 
bridge, please,"  Rose  said,  taking  oflfher  shady 
hat  and  going  over  to  the  kitchen.  "  I  can 
make  these  cakes  quick  enough,"  she  said, 
turning  up  her  sleeves  and  displaying  her 
pretty  arms.  "  See,  lend  me  that  apron,  and 
I  will  soon  have  the  cakes  ready  for  the 
oven,  and  then  when  you  come  downstairs 
again  you'll  see  it  all  as  neat  as  wax." 

*'  No,  no.  Rose,  my  dear.  You  didn't  come 
out  for  a  holiday  to  work  for  me.  A  pretty 
thing,  surely ! " 

Rose  infinitely  preferred  making  the  cakes 
to  idleness  in  the  parlour,  and  she  was  more- 
over conscious  that  her  appearance  was 
sharply  criticized  by  the  guests  from  the 
town,  who  certainly  did  not  show  very  good 
manners  in  their  reception  of  her.  Rose 
gained  her  point  with  Mrs.  Lethbridge,  and 


the  tea  was  never  set  out  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  by  her  clever  hands ;  such  light  tea 
cakes,  too,  were  surely  never  made  at  Brook- 
side  Farm  before. 

Five  o'clock  came  and  passed,  and  as  no 
Robin  appeared,  Mrs.  Lethbridge  decreed 
they  must  sit  down  to  tea  without  him, 
though  she  knew  he  would  be  in  directly. 
The  good  tea  seemed  to  make  the  guests 
communicative,  and  Sophy  grew  more  friendly 
to  Rose. 

Could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
between  these  two  girls  ;  both  about  the  same 
age,  in  the  early  freshness  of  womanhood, 
both  with  health,  and  strength,  and  vigour  ? 
But  here  the  likeness  ceased.  Sophy  was 
dressed  in  what  she  thought  the  height  of 
fashion;  her  hair,  padded  with  monstrous 
plaids,  rose  on  her  small  head  in  a  confused 
mass,  and  deformed  it,  so  that  its  outline 
was  lost.  Long  earrings  dangled  from  her 
ears ;  round  her  neck  was  a  long  streamer  of 
not  very  fresh  blue  ribbon  ;  and  from  a  gilt 
chain  hung  a  number  of  worthless  little 
trinkets,  that  rattled  as  she  moved.  She  was 
telling  Rose  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town, 
of  a  band  which  played  in  the  park,  of  the 
theatre  where  she  went  sometimes  with  her 
brother,  of  a  circus  which  had  established 
itself  in  a  largy  empty  hall  originally  built 
for  some  purpose  which  had  failed,  and 
where  grand  pageants  were  enacted  night 
after  night.  By  degrees,  too,  Sophy  grew 
confidential,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense about  her  admirers  in  an  undertone, 
which  astonished  her  listener. 

"  Of  course  you  have  admirers  by  the 
score,"  Sophy  said ;  "  for  you  are  very  pretty, 
if  you  were  dressed  better,  and  did  your  hair 
in  a  coronet.    Tell  me  who  they  are." 

"  I  don't  care  to  talk  about  these  things," 
Rose  replied  with  dignity;  "  but  I  like  to  hear 
about  Cranchester." 

"  You  shall  come  and  see  us,  I  declare," 
said  Sophy  with  a  sudden  burst  of  afiection ; 
"  that  you  shall.  I  will  ask  father  about  it : 
he  always  does  what  I  like,  and  is  much 
kinder  than  she  is,"  nodding  in  a  disrespect- 
ful way  towards  her  mother,  who  was  giving 
Mrs.  Lethbridge  a  long  account  of  domestic 
grievances.  "  And  then  Joe  will  take  you  to 
the  circus,  and  show  you  everything.    Per- 
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haps,  however,  you  are  as  religious  as  they 
are  in  this  house,  and  would  think  any  fun 
wrong !  That  stupid  Robin,  who  goes  about 
like  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  and  reads  the  Bible 
here  every  evening,  in  a  slow  dreadful  voice. 
I  can't  abide  hira,  such  a  great  awkward  crea- 
ture, and  setting  up  to  be  so  good." 

"  I  don't  think  he  does  that,"  said  Eose ; 
"  he  has  a  very  humble  opinion  of  himself  ; 
and  I  do  believe  he  is  thoroughly  good." 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  are  a  great  friend  of  his.  I 
hope  you  will  never  think  of  taking  up  with 
him ;  you  are  a  deal  too  good-looking." 

A  diversion  was  here  made  by  a  visit  to 
the  fowls  and  the  little  dairy,  and  the  Alderney 
cows.  Sophy's  thin  boots  suffered  much  in 
treading  the  paths  about  the  farm,  and  she 
was  very  glad  to  escape  to  a  rude  wooden 
bench,  on  a  grassy  slope,  where  she  sat  with 
Eose  till  the  shadows  of  the  spring  evening 
lengthened,  and  it  was  time  for  her  to  retrace 
her  steps  homewards. 

*'It  is  the  oddest  thing  possible,"   Mrs. 


Lethbridge  said,  "  that  Eobin  has  not  come 
home ;  he  wonld  have  been  sure  to  be  here  to 
walk  home  with  you,  Eose,  if  something  had 
not  happened.  Deary  me,  I  am  getting  very 
fidgety ;  I  am  indeed  !  The  farm  boy  says 
his  master  was  about  the  farm  at  four  o'clock. 
There  must  be  something  wrong." 

But  nothing  was  apparently  wrong,  for 
Eobin  was  seen  ascending  the  slope  to  the 
farm  as  his  mother  was  speaking;  and  in 
answer  to  her  inquiries  he  said  he  had  been 
to  Watcolme,  a  neighbouring  farm,  about 
some  stray  sheep. 

*'  Have  you  had  tea,  Robin  ?"  his  mother 
asked;  "there  are  some  cakes  of  Eose  Ben- 
son's making  indoors,  and  I  have  kept  the  pot 
on  the  hob.  You'll  think  the  cakes  all  the 
sweeter  I  know  for  the  hands  that  torched 
them." 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Lethbridge,"  Eose  said 
hastily,  "  good-bye ;"  and  before  any  one  could 
stop  her  she  was  tripping  down  the  hill 
towards  Hatherly. 


[To  he  continued.) 
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IV.  HUGH  LATIMER :  BISHOP  AND  MARTYR  (continued). 


'N.  our  paper  of  last  month  we 
traced  Latimer  in  company 
with  Cranmer  and  Ridley  on 
their  transfer  as  State  pri- 
soners from  the  Tower  to 
Oxford,  where  the  celebrated 
disputations  were  held  which 
paved  the  way  for  their  subsequent  mar- 
tyrdom. They  disputed  separately.  The 
first  day  (11th  of  April,  1554)  Cranmer  was 
brought  before  his  examiners,  fourteen  in 
number;  on  the  17th  Ridley  disputed; 
and  last,  of  all  Latimer  (18th  of  April). 

When  Latimer  was  called  on,  he  pleaded 
"  age,  sickness,  disuse,  and  lack  of  books," 
saying  that  he  was  "  almost  as  meet  to  dis- 
pute as  to  be  Captain  of  Calais,  but  he 
would  stand  to  all  they  could  lay  upon  his 
back."  He  complained,  also,  that  "  he  was 
permitted  to  have  neither  pen,  nor  ink,  nor 


yet  any  book  but  only  the  New  Testament 
there  in  his  hand,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
read  over  seven  times  deliberately,  and  yet 
could  not  find  the  Mass  in  it,"  etc. 

The  propositions  or  theses  of  the  disputa- 
tion were  the  same  on  all  three  days,  and 
were  as  follows  : — 

"1.  Whether  the  natural  body  of  Christ 
our  Saviour,  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  offered  for  man's  redemption  upon  the 
cross,  is  verily  and  really  in  the  Sacrament 
by  virtue  of  Grod's  word  spoken  by  the 
priests,  etc. 

"2.  Whether  in  the  Sacrament,  after  the 
words  of  consecration,  be  any  other  sub- 
stance, etc. 

"  3.  Whether  in  the  Mass  be  a  sacrifice 
propitiatory,"  etc. 

Of  Cranmer's  and  Ridley's  disputations 
on  these  three  articles  I  will  speak  in  their 
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proper  place.  Latimer,  on  his  disputation, 
turned  faint  and  sick  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  had  prepared  his  answers  in 
the  form  of  a  "  protestation,"  but  was  not 
allowed  to  read  it.  It  was,  however,  exhi- 
bited and  received,  and  is  contained  in 
Foxe  (vol.  vi.  601).  The  examiners  pre- 
ferred to  bully  and  bait  their  aged  victim, 
but  he  steadfastly  referred  them  to  his 
written  document. 

Let  it  be  daly  noted  that  these  disputa- 
tions occurred  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
in  the  year  1654.  We  shall  have  to  return 
to  the  matter  of  these  discussions  by-and- 
by ;  for  the  remembrance  of  the  steadfast- 
ness of  these  men  was  treasured  up  against 
them,  as  we  shall  see  ere  long.  Meanwhile, 
they  were  all  three  remitted  to  prison  to 
await  the  further  stages  of  the  matter. 

Of  these  three  distinguished  confessors 
of  the  faith,  Latimer,  for  his  greater  age 
and  infirmity,  wrote  least  of  all  during 
their  imprisonment.  He  seems  to  have 
given  himself  much  to  prayer,  and  was 
thus  no  doubt  greatly  upholding  the  hands 
of  his  two  valiant  brethren.  Three  princi- 
pal matters  Latimer  prayed  for  : — 

"1.  That  as  a  preacher  of  God's  Word 
lie  might  have  grace  to  stand  in  the  doc- 
trine until  death,  etc.  2.  That  God,  of  His 
mercy,  would  restore  His  Gospel  to  Eng- 
land once  again ;  and  these  words,  '  Once 
again,'  *  Once  again,'  he  did  so  inculcate 
and  beat  into  the  ears  of  God,  as  though 
he  had  seen  Him  and  spoken  face  to  face. 
3.  That  God  would  bless  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty that  now  is,  and  make  her  a  comfort 
to  this  now  comfortless  realm  of  England." 

Thus  was  Latimer  not  the  less  a  loyal 
subject  of  his  earthly  sovereign  while  he 
proved  himself  a  true  and  valiant  soldier 
of  his  God. 

Eor  a  full  year  and  a  half  must  these 
three  worthy  men  have  been  left  in  prison 
after  their  disputation  with  the  examiners 
at  Oxford.  For  in  September,  1655,  we  find 
them  called  before  a  Commission  to  answer 


for  the  part  they  played  in  that  disputation. 
Cranmer  was  examined  on  the  12th  of 
September,  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  on  the 
30th,  before  the  Queen's  Commissioners, 
— the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  On 
this  occasion  five  articles  of  charge  were 
alleged  against  them,  all  based  on  the  fact 
of  their  disputation  the  year  before,  and 
all  on  the  topic  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
(See  Eoxe,  vol.  vii.  626.)  Bidley  was  first 
called,  and  then  Latimer.  Latimer's  ap- 
pearance on  this  occasion  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Foxe  : — "  Wearing  a  kerchief  on 
his  head  and  a  cap  with  flaps  buttoned  under 
the  chin,  a  threadbare  frieze  gown  with  a 
penny  leather  girdle,  from  which  depended 
by  a  leather  string  his  Testament,  and 
round  his  neck  a  string  with  his  spectacles, 
without  case,  attached  "  (Foxe,  vii.  629). 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  commenced  by 
informing  Latimer  of  the  authority  under 
which  the  Commission  were  appointed  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  as  the  legate  from  the  Pqpe  ; 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  urge  the 
venerable  bishop  to  recant,  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  regard  him  as  "  a  strayed 
sheep."  He  further  proceeded  to  say  that 
he  would  thus  return  to  the  Church  which 
was  "  founded  on  Peter;"  whereupon  Lati- 
mer began  to  remove  the  kerchief  and  cap 
from  his  ears,  that  he  might  hear  the  bet- 
ter. And  in  his  reply  he  referred  to  a  book 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  added, 
"  whom  I  never  knew,  neither  did  at  any 
time  see  him,  to  my  knowledge."  A  loud 
laugh  rang  through  the  court,  for  this  very 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  was  at  that  moment  sit- 
ting as  one  of  Latimer's  judges,  and  at  once 
claimed  the  authorship  of  the  book,  which 
caused  Latimer  to  relish  the  scene,  and  he 
replied,  "  Was  it  yours,  my  lord  ?  Indeed 
I  knew  not  your  lordship,  neither  ever  did 
I  see  you  before,  neither  yet  see  you  now, 
through  the  brightness  of  the  sun  shining 
betwixt  you  and  me !  "  A  remark  which 
caused  further  merriment  to  the  people. 
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The  point  in  debate  between  Latimer 
and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  was  wax- 
ing warm,  and  the  Bishop  decidedly 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  when  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  interposed  to  the  rescue  and 
tamed  the  question ;  and  after  Latimer 
had  steadfastly  borne  his  testimony  on 
the  five  articles  of  charge,  the  examin- 
ation was  adjourned  till  the  following 
day,  when  a  second  time  the  venerable 
Latimer  was  asked  to  answer  to  the  same 
five  articles.  After  this,  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln read  out  his  condemnation,  as  he  had 
read  that  of  Ridley  already ;  whereupon 
both   Ridley   and    Latimer   were    handed 


over  to  the  Mayor  of  Oxford,  as  his 
prisoners,  in  whose  charge  they  continued 
till  the  16th  of  October,  the  day  of  their 
glorious  martyrdom. 

The  death-scene,  and  its  horrors,  and  its 
triumphs,  and  the  raemorable  words  of 
exhortation  and  encouragement  addressed 
by  Latimer  to  Ridley — these  I  reserve  for 
a  subsequent  paper,  when,  after  we  have 
reviewed  the  life  of  Ridley,  wo  see  both 
of  these  brave  men  and  martyrs  bound  to 
the  same  stake,  with  the  same  iron  chain, 
while  their  fiery  chariot  is  made  ready  to 
carry  them  both  to  heaven. 


Summer  Jaoses* 


IS  wise  to  steal  a  brief  recess 
Sometimes,  in  genial  weather ; 
To  quit  the  town  for  moor  or 
down. 

And  trample  through  the  heather ; 
To  ramble  where  great  boulders  lie, 

All  mossed  and  lichened  over ; 
To  track  a  rill,  or  climb  a  hill, 
Or  take  a  field  of  clover. 

The  country  is  a  foe  to  care, 

An  enemy  to  sadness  ; 
But  touch  her  sward,  she'll  wake  a  chord 

Of  soul-refreshing  gladness. 
So,  Nelly,  call  the  youngsters  here, 

Let's  make  a  short  excursion, 
And  try  again  if  wood  and  lane 

Will  yield  the  old  diversion. 

We'll  through  the  vale,  and  past  the  copse 

Of  firs  and  silver  birches ; 
By  field  and  mead,  that  softly  lead 

To  where  the  ancient  church  is  : 
The  church  that  gave  me,  years  ago — 

A  prize  beyond  all  measure — 
A  loving  wife ;   and  crowned  my  life 

With  purest  earthly  pleasure. 

Then  will  we  seek  that  grassy  nook 
On  which  you  showered  such  praises. 

When  little  Ted  once  more  was  led 
Among  those  silver  daisies — 


Our  hearts  had  feared  he  ne'er  again 
Would  see,  as  on  your  bosom. 

By  night  and  day,  a  week  he  lay. 
Like  some  poor  fading  blossom. 

There  springs  the  graceful  lady-fern, 

There  trails  the  white-rosed  bramble ; 
The  briony  there,  with  festoon  fair. 

Delights  the  hedge  to  ramble. 
And  many  a  fragile  little  plant. 

By  the  Creator's  power, 
Is  thither  led,  to  lift  its  head 

In  joy  fulness  and  flower. 

And  from  adjacent  boughs,  the  birds 

In  song  find  fit  employment, 
And  to  the  grove  tell  all  their  love 

And  innocent  enjoyment ; 
While  many  an  insect  warmed  to  life. 

The  timely  hour  availing. 
To  find  the  sweet  for  it  most  meet, 

On  painted  wing  comes  sailing. 

The  children  there  may  shout  and  laugh 

Their  loudest  and  their  gladdest, 
And  romp  and  run,  and  make  their  fan 

The  merriest  and  maddest. 
The  little  limb  that  tires  in  sport 

More  easily  reposes ; 
And  those  who  win,  not  late  begin 

To  court  health's  summer  roses. 

John  G.  Watts. 
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BY  THE  KEV.  GEORGE  EVEEARD,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OF  ''NOT  YOUR  OWN;'* 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  yil. 


THE   LOVE    OP   DRESS. 

Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines 
grapes." — Sol.  Song  ii.  15. 


for  our  vines  have  tender 


jHEE/E  is  one  part  of  the 
Marriage  Service  v^hich 
I  Lave  often  read  vrith 
special  pleasure.  Imagine 
yourself  in  a  cliurch 
-where  a  grand  wedding 
is  being  celebrated.  A  crowd  bave  assem- 
bled, and  there  is  great  interest  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  young  folks  in  the  church 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  bridal  attire  and 
of  that  of  the  bridesmaids.  By-and-by  the 
carriages  drive  up ;  there  is  a  fluttering 
and  a  rustling ;  and  the  procession  makes 
its  way  through  the  church.  All  that  art 
and  skill  can  effect  is  done  to  add  beauty 
to  those  who  take  part  in  it.  The  exquisite 
bouquet,  the  lace  veil,  the  tastily-made 
dress,  the  scarlet,  and  the  blue,  and  the 
lavender  mingled  one  with  the  other,  all 
blending  together  and  making  a  perfect 
whole.  Then  comes  the  Service,  with  its 
earnest  notes  of  solemn  promise  and  fervent 
prayer.  The  ring  is  placed  on  the  finger, 
the  threefold  blessing  is  pronounced,  the 
Psalm  is  read  or  sung,  the  additional  peti- 
tions are  offered,  and  then  comes  the  Scrips 
ture  exhortation,  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  out  except  under  very  special  circum- 
stances, or  iinless  there  be  a  short  sermon, 
as  the  rubric  permits. 

It  is  the  Scripture  exhortation  which 
always  seems  to  me  so  very  suitable. 

We  see  the  company  in  all  the  variety 
and  display  of  costly  dress,  and  the  thoughts 
of  many  in  the  church,  it  may  be,  are  far 
more  occupied  with  this  than  with  the  Ser- 
vice itself.  And  then  sounds  out  the  good 
old  counsel  of  the  Apostle,  who  was  himself 
a  married  man :  "  Ye  wives,  be  in  subjection 


to  your  own  husbands ;  that,  if  any  obey 
not  the  "Word,  they  also  may  without  the 
Word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the 
wives ;  while  they  behold  your  chaste  con- 
versation, coupled  with  fear.  Whose  adorn- 
ing, let  it  not  he  that  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or 
of  loutting  on  of  apparel ;  hut  let  it  he  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meeh 
and  qidet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price.  For  after  this  manner  in  the 
old  time  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted 
in  God,  adorned  themselves,  being  in  sub- 
jection to  their  own  husbands,"  etc. 

I  always  read  this  passage  with  pleasure, 
because  it  puts  the  matter  in  the  true  light ; 
it  sheds  a  bright  ray  from  the  lamp  of  In- 
spiration on  the  whole  subject ;  it  puts  that 
which  is  first  in  importance  in  the  first 
place  ;  it  puts  side  by  side  the  shadow  and 
the  substance,  the  sham  and  the  real,  the 
false  and  the  true,  that  which  attracts  for 
the  moment  and  that  which  has  an  abiding 
worth  and  beauty. 

I  am  not  going  to  condemn  all  care  and 
attention  to  dress.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  elegance 
and  suitableness  in  that  which  is  worn.  I 
confess  I  like  to  see  everything  beautiful 
in  its  place.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever."  This  is  true  in  its  measure  in 
all  departments  of  life.  At  a  wedding,  for 
instance,  what  can  be  more  suitable  than 
fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  the 
white  or  light- coloured  dress,  or  such  attire 
as  makes  the  scene  in  harmony  with  such 
a  festive  occasion  ? 

Nor  do  I  question  the  perfect  right  and 
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propriety  of  persons  with  sufficient  means 
dressing  suitably  to  their  position  in  life. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  being  slovenly  in 
dress,  or  in  anything  else.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  wear  clothing  that  makes  you 
look  strange  and  peculiar.  I  would  have 
no  one  wear  a  bonnet  such  as  would  have 
suited  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
is  no  call  for  a  lady  to  wear  a  dress  that 
might  have  done  very  well  fifty  years  ago, 
or  for  a  man  of  fair  means  to  wear  an  old 
hat  or  a  threadbare  coat,  or  carry  an  um- 
brella that  is  full  of  holes. 

But  to  avoid  such  peculiarities  as  these 
is  another  thing  altogether  from  dressing 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  or  thinking  it  right 
to  copy  everything  new,  whether  becoming 
or  otherwise.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  sen- 
sible woman,  still  less  of  a  godly  one,  to 
endeavour  to  dazzle  every  one  around  by  a 
vain  show  of  dress  or  jewellery.  It  is  not 
requisite  even  for  those  in  the  highest  posi- 
tion to  have  as  many  dresses  as  there  are 
days  or  weeks  in  the  year,  or  to  spend  a 
fortune  in  silks  and  satins,  or  to  cast  aside 
articles  of  clothing  as  good  as  new  for  the 
fancy  of  the  moment,  or  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  buying  a  fresh  one.  We  have  pro- 
mised in  our  baptism  "to  renounce  the 
pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world;  " 
and  if  we  act  in  this  way  are  we  not  plainly 
breaking  our  vow  ? 

Be  sure,  this  love  of  dress  is  a  terrible 
little  Fox !  He  is  a  dangerous,  destructive 
little  fellow ;  he  sometimes  creeps  into  the 
breast  of  one  far  beyond  threescore,  and  the 
votary  of  the  world,  still  "  a  lover  of  plea- 
sure more  than  a  lover  of  God,"  endeavours 
to  conceal  the  marks  of  advancing  years 
by  a  style  of  dress  more  suitable  for  seven- 
teen than  seventy.  And  this  Fox  creeps 
into  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  scarcely  in 
her  teens,  and  occupies  her  thoughts  far 
more  than  it  should.  This  Fox  not  seldom 
spoils  the  tender  grapes  of  modesty,  sim- 
plicity, filial  afiiection,  secret  prayer,  early 
piety,  cheerful  liberality,  and  I  know  not 


what  beside.  It  not  seldom  inflicts  a  deadly 
wound  on  the  soul,  from  which  it  never 
recovers. 

Ah !  perhaps  you  think  it  looks  so  harm- 
less and  so  small  a  matter,  you  will  scarcely 
believe  the  mischief  it  has  wrought  in 
many  a  life  and  in  many  a  home. 

The  love  of  dress  is  often  an  index  of 
a  heart  given  to  the  world.  It  is  the  out- 
ward flag  that  tells  the  King's  palace  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  love  of 
Christ  is  not  yet  felt  in  its  power.  The 
world  and  the  prince  of  this  world  occupy 
the  citadel  of  the  heart;  and  this  anxiety 
for  display  is  one  mark  amongst  many  that 
this  is  the  case. 

The  love  of  dress  is  also  closely  linked 
to  the  love  of  pleasure.  A  young  lady  is 
repeatedly  advised  by  her  medical  adviser 
never  to  ^^o  out  in  the  night  air ;  but  she 
has  a  dress'she  wants  to  wear  and  an  invi- 
tation to  a  ball  she  wishes  to  accept,  so  she 
ventures.  Against  all  advice  and  entreaty 
of  parents,  she  gains  her  own  way.  And  the 
result  is,  that  within  a  few  months  she 
wears  a  shroud  ;  and  instead  of  the  giddy 
throng  of  the  ball-room,  she  has  her  place 
in  the  lonely  grave. 

The  love  of  dress  not  seldom  leads  to  a 
terrible  pitfall.  Many  a  young  woman  in 
consequence  has  thrown  herself  into  temp- 
tation and  lost  her  way,  and  fallen  as  low 
as  woman  can.  Who  shall  tell  how  often 
the  love  of  dress  has  paved  the  way  for 
utter  ruin  and  destruction,  both  in  this 
life  and  in  the  next  ? 

The  love  of  dress  is  often  the  greatest 
enemy  to  calls  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Many  pounds  will  often  be  wasted  on  a 
needless  dress,  on  anev7  seal  skin  jacket,  on 
rings  or  brooches,  and  but  a  shilling  will 
be  found  for  the  collection,  or  a  refusal  be 
given  to  subscribe  something  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  amongst  the  heathen  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  many  a  congregation  hundreds 
might  be  raised  for  Christ's  cause  if  the 
money  were  given  which  is  actually  thrown 
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away  in  extravagant  expenditure  o_'  this 
kind. 

At  a  Mission  Service  where  many  were 
led  to  give  themselves  to  God,  a  lady  was 
heard  to  say  on  leaving  the  church,  "  No 
more  expensive  dresses  for  me."  She  de- 
termined henceforth  to  give  to  the  Lord's 
treasury  whatsoever  she  could  spare  from 
her  own  expenditure  in  dress. 

Frequently,  also,  the  love  of  dress  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  practical  dishonesty  as 
to  dehts.  Debts  are  not  paid,  or  not  paid 
till  long  after  they  are  due.  Some  years 
ago  a  clergyman  was  preaching  to  a  very 
fashionable,  well-dressed  congregation,  in 
which  there  were  many  ladies.  He  hap- 
pened to  know  the  secrets  of  some  of  their 
homes  ;  so  he  stopped  in  a  sermon  bearing 
on  this  matter,  and  put  a  question, — "  How 
many  of  these  bonnets  are  paid  for  ?  How 
many  of  these  mantles  and  dresses  are  paid 
for?"  I  fancy  that  sermon  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  that  not,  a  few  would  eat  their 
Sunday  dinner  with  less  appetite  for  such 
uncomfortable  plainness  of  speech  ! 

Before  I  close  this  paper  I  wish  to  recall 
your  attention  to  the  words  of  St.  Peter 
with  which  I  set  out.  There  is  a  true 
beauty  in  dress ;  there  is  an  adorning  which 
we  ought  by  all  means  to  cultivate.  There 
is  an  apparel  and  sort  of  jewellery  that  has 
a  glorious  hue  which  will  never  fade,  and 
that  has  a  worth  and  value  which  cannot 
be  overrated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul,  as  well 
as  St.  Peter,  presents  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  the  contrast  between  the  apparel 
that  is  transitory  and  of  the  earth,  and  that 
which  is  heavenly  and  endureth.  But  yet 
the  tw^o  Apostles  present  the  contrast  dif- 
ferently. Peter  looks  at  the  inner  spring, 
and  tells  of  the  heart ;  he  bids  the  wife  put 
on  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,"  like  "  the  holy  women  of  old  who 
trusted  in  God."  Here  is  a  rare  and  pre- 
cious jewel ;  here  is  a  garment  above  all 
price.      Put   on   the  spirit  of    meekness, 


humility,  quietness.  Be  clothed  with 
gentleness  and  love,  putting  on  the  best 
garment — the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ,  by  faith  in  Him.  Add  to  this  the 
covering  of  His  spirit,  the  mind  that  was 
in  Him.  Wear  in  your  home  and  in  society 
this  raiment  of  a  lowly,  loving  spirit.  It 
will  give  you  a  beauty  which  can  never 
fade  away ;  it  will  make  you  a  blessing 
in  the  family,  and  wheresoever  you  go. 
"  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain : 
but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she 
shall  be  praised"  (Prov.  xxxi.  30). 

Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  at  the 
outward  life,  and  the  deeds  of  mercy  and 
kindness  which  a  Christian  woman  may  per- 
form. Like  his  brother  Apostle,  he  utters 
a  warning  against  excess  in  outward  appa- 
rel, and  contrasts  with  it  the  good  works 
which  may  give  a  true  beauty  and  adorn- 
ing to  the  life.  *'In  like  manner  also,  that 
women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety ;  not 
with  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array  ;  but,  which  t)ecometh  women 
professing  godliness,  with  good  works." 

Let  each  reader  who  wishes  to  act  con- 
scientiously consider  this  matter  as  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Be  not  led  by  companions 
or  the  custom  of  those  around.  Be  care- 
ful, above  all  things,  to  have  the  best 
adorning,  that  in  which  you  can  stand 
before  your  Father  in  Heaven.  -Ever  be 
putting  on,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  more  humility,  love,  holiness,  thank- 
fulness. Be  zealous  to  adorn  your  life 
with  all  good  works.  Let  it  be  your  fre- 
quent prayer,  "  0  Father,  clothe  me  with 
the  robe  of  Righteousness,  and  ever  be- 
hold me  through  Thy  dear  Son.  Take 
from  me  all  pride,  vanity,  worldliness,  and 
endue  me  with  the  graces  of  Thy  Spirit 
and  the  likeness  of  Thy  dear  Son.  Let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  me, 
and  prosper  Thou  the  work. of  my  hands 
upon  me,  yea,  prosper  Thou  my  handi- 
work!" 
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*'  In  the  Secret  of  Thy  Presence." — P*-.  sxxi.  20. 

|N"  the  secret  of  His  Presence,  how  my  soul  delights  to  hide  ! 
Oh  how  precious  are  the  lessons  which  I  learn  at  Jesu's  side ! 
Earthly  cares  can  never  vex  me,  neither  trials  lay  me  low  ; 
For  when  Satan  comes  to  tempt  me,  to  the  Secret  Place  I  go. 

When  my  soul  is  faint  and  thirsty,  'neath  the  shadow  of  His  wing 
Tliere  is  cool  and  pleasant  shelter,  and  a  fresh  and  crystal  spring ; 
And  jnj  Saviour  rests  beside  me,  as  we  hold  communion  sweet ; 
If  I  tried  I  could  not  utter  what  He  says  when  thus  we  meet. 

Only  iliis  I  know,  I  tell  Him  all  my  doubts,  and  griefs,  and  fears ; 
Oh  how  patiently  He  listens,  and  my  drooping  soul  He  cheers !  ^ 

Do  you  think  He  ne'er  reproves  me  ?  What  a  false  Friend  He  would  be, 
If  He  never,  never  told  me  of  the  sins  which  He  must  see. 

Do  you  think  that  I  could  love  Him  half  so  well,  or  as  I  ought, 

If  He  did  not  tell  me  plainly  of  each  sinful  deed  and  thought  ? 

No  !  He  is  very  faithful,  and  that  makes  me  trust  Him  more ! 

For  I  know  that  He  does  love  me,  thouofh  He  wounds  me  verv  sore.  • 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  sweetness  of  the  secret  of  the  Lord  ? 
Go  and  hide  beneath  His  shadow ;  this  shall  then  be  your  reward. 
And  whene'er  you  leave  the  silence  of  that  liappy  meeting-place, 
You  must  mind  and  bear  the  image  of  your  Master  in  your  face. 

You  will  surely  lose  the  blessing,  and  the  fulness  of  your  ]oy^ 
If  you  let  dark  clouds  distress  you,  and  your  inward  peace  destroy ; 
You  may  always  be  abiding,  if  you  will,  at  Jesu's  side  ; 
In  the  secret  of  His  Presence  you  may  every  moment  hide. 

[We  insert  these  striking  and  beautiful  Hnes  from  the  pen  of  an  Indian  lady,  because  we  hope  they 
may  prove  a  stimiihis  to  missionary  effort  amongst  our  fellow- subjects  in  India. 

Especially  we  hope  they  may  interest  our  readers  in  the  efforts  now  made  to  secure  the  elevation  of 
the  Hindoo  female.  Few  have  an  adequate  sense  of  the  moral  degradation  of  women  under  Hindooism. 
Dr.  Kay  and  other  writers  have  adduced  sad  evidence  on  this  topic.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  most 
respectable  pundits  in  Calcutta,  in  a  pamphlet  on  woman's  wrongs,  ended  his  indictment  thus  :  "  Where 
men  are  void  of  pity  and  compassion,  of  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  in  such  a 
country  would  that  women  were  never  bora  !    Woman  !  in  India 'thy  lot  is  cast  in  misery." 

The  one  effectual  remedy  is  the  power  of  true  religion.  That  power  will  alone  enable  India  to  rise 
and  claim  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  redeemed. — Editor  of '  Home  Words. ^J 
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BY  THE    EDITOR. 


ILLIAM  Caxton,  tlie 
first  Englisli  printer, 
of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  was  a 
Kentish  man.  He  was  born 
about  1412,  and  it  is  memorable  that,  at 
a  time  when  education  was  almost  wholly 
neglected,  his  parents  reared  their  son  care- 
fully and  sent  him  to  school. 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Life  of  Charles 
the  Great,"  printed  in  1485,  he  writes  of 
himself : — "  I  humbly  and  with  all  my 
heart  thank  God  that  in  my  youth  my 
father  and  mother  set  me  to  school,  by 
which,  by  the  sufferance  of  God,  I  get  my 
living,  I  hope  truly.  And  that  I  may  so 
do  and  continue,  X  beseech  Him  to  grant 
me  of  His  grace ;  and  so  to  labour  and 
occupy  myself  virtuously,  that  I  may 
come  out  of  debt  and  deadly  sin,  that  after 
this  life  I  may  come  to  His  bliss  in 
heaven." 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  citizen  of 
London,  a  mercer^  that  name  being  then 
given  to  denote  a  general  merchant  deal- 
ing in  various  goods.  The  city  apprentice, 
in  the  days  of  Caxton,  although  of  good 
station  in  life  (as  the  regulations  for  the 
admittance  of  freemen  required  him  to  be) , 
was  meanly  clothed,  and  subjected  to  the 
performance  of  even  household  drudgery. 
We  learn  from  a  tract  called  the  "  City's 
Advocate,"  printed  in  1628,  that  the  ancient 
habit  of  the  apprentices  was  a  flat  round 
cap,  hair  close  cut,  narrow  falling  bands, 
coarse  side-coats  (long  coats),  close  hose, 
close  stockings,  and  other  such  severe 
apparel.  They  walked  before  their  masters 
and  mistresses  at  night,  bearing  a  lantern, 
and  wearing  a  long  club  on  their  necks. 
But  the  mercer's  apprentice  had  some  ex- 
ceptions which  set  him  above  his  fellows. 


That  Caxton  was  a  diligent  and  faithful 
apprentice,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  his  master,  Robert  Large,  in  1441, 
left  him  in  his  will  a  legacy  of  £13  6s.  8f?., 
a  handsome  sum  in  those  days.  After  he 
received  this  legacy  he  went  abroad,  being 
probably  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
He  continued  for  the  most  part  in  the 
countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Zealand.  While  his  countrymen  were 
contesting  in  the  battle-field  the  claim  of 
the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
he  was  exercising  his  acute  and  observant 
mind,  acquiring  the  French  and  Dutch 
languages,  and  preparing  himself,  by  a 
peaceful  and  thoughtful  life,  for  his  great 
work  as  a  benefactor  to  his  country  and  the 
world. 

In  1450  Guttenberg,  generally  considered 
to  be  the  first  printer,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Fust,  a  rich  merchant  of  Mentz, 
who  supplied  the  sums  necessary  to  carry 
the  invention  into  effect.  Caxton  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  new  and  wondrous 
art ;  and,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the 
Duchess  Margaret,  sister  to  our  Edward 
ly.,  who  had  married  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  began  to  print 
books  at  Cologne. 

He  returned  to  England  about  1472, 
when  he  would  be  sixty  years  old,  having 
lived  thirty  years  on  the  Continent.  He 
was  allowed  to  set  up  his  printing-press  in 
the  Almonry  or  one  of  the  chapels  attached 
to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  *  and  at  a 
time  of  life  when  most  men  seek  rest  and 
quietude,  he  entered  on  an  enterprise  the 
difficulties  of  which  in  these  days  we  can 
scarcely  understand. 

Hitherto  all  books  had  been  transcribed 
with  the  hand,  and  were  exceedingly  costly. 
Stow  says,  that  in  1433  £QQ  135.  4:d.  was 
paid  for  transcribing  a  copy  of  the  works  of 


*  See  niustration,  p.  163. 
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Nicholas  Lyra,  in  two  volumes,  to  be 
chained  in  the  library  of  the  Grey  Friars. 
We  may  estimate  how  large  a  sum  that  Tvas 
when  we  find  that  the  usual  price  of  wheat 
was  then  55.  4c?.  the  quarter ;  the  wages  of 
a  ploughman,  \d.  a  day  ;  of  a  mechanic,  as 
a  sawyer  or  stonecutter,  4c?.  In  1429  the 
price  of  one  of  Wickliffe's  English  New 
Testaments  was  four  marks  and  forty 
pence,  or  £2  16^.  8c?.  The  price  of  a  cow 
at  this  time  was  8s.,  and  of  a  good  horse 
about  2O5. ;  so  that  a  New  Testament  would 
cost  about  as  much  as  seven  cows,  or  three 
good  horses  ! 

Warton,  in  his  "History  of  English 
Poetry,"  says,  "  When  a  book  was  bought, 
the  afiair  was  of  so  much  importance  that 
it  was  customary  to  assemble  persons  of 
consequence  and  character,  and  to  make  a 
formal  record  that  they  were  present  on 
the  occasion."  Bonds  were  given,  and 
extensive  deposits  of  plate  or  money,  when 
manuscripts  were  borrowed. 

When  all  these  facts  are  considered,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  monasteries 
had  only  one  psalter,  and  that  in  the  year 
1400  the  library  at  Kome  had  little  else 
than  missals  and  legends.  For  the  most 
part,  even  when  transcribers  became  more 
numerous,  after  the  invention  of  paper,  the 
manuscript  books  were  regarded  as  essen- 
tially for  the  use  01  the  clergy  only. 
Richard  de  Bury,  in  a  Latin  treatise  on 
"the  love  of  books,"  says,  with  the  most 
supreme  contempt  for  all  others,  whatever 
be  their  rank  : — '*  Laymen,  to  whom  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned 
wrong  side  upwards  or  spread  before  them 
in  its  natural  order,  are  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  any  communion  with  books."  And 
even  to  the  privileged  classes  he  is  not 
sparing  of  his  reproach  as  to  the  misuse  of 
books.  He  reprobates  the  unwashed  hands, 
the  dirty  nails,  the  greasy  elbows  leaning 
upon  the  volume,  the  munching  of  fruit 
and  cheese  over  the  open  leaves,  which 
were  the  marks  of  careless  and  idle  readers. 


With  a  solemn  reverence  for  a  book  at 
which  we  may  smile,  but  with  a  smile  of 
respect,  he  says : — "  Let  there  be  a  mature 
decorum  in  opening  and  closing  of  volumes, 
that  they  may  neither  be  unclasped  with 
precipitous  haste,  nor  thrown  aside  after 
inspection  without  being  duly  closed." 

Of  course  the  common  people,  who  could 
have  no  access  to  books,  were  necessarily 
dependent  on  oral  teaching ;  and  Wickliffe's 
preaching,  rather  than  his  writings,  spread 
his  opinions  among  the  populace. 

Caxton,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  man 
absorbed  by  a  noble  purpose,  spared  no 
labour.  Wonderfully  did  the  old  man  work ! 
The  productions  of  his  press  reached  the 
number  of  sixty-four ;  and  it  is  computed 
that  he  translated  no  less  than  5000  closely 
printed  folio  pages.  His  books  mainly 
treated  of  secular  subjects,  but  there  is 
constant  evidence  of  the  sincere  and  unpre- 
tending piety  of  the  skilful  and  laborious, 
author  and  areisan.  One  of  his  biographers, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  says  of  him  that 
"  He  expressed  a  great  sense  of  religion, 
and  wrote  like  one  who  lived  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  was  very  desirous  of  promoting 
His  honour  and  glory." 

That  he  did  not  venture  to  print  a  Bible, 
although  the  people  would  have  greedily 
bought  Wickliffe's  translation,  is  accounted 
for  by  Sir  Thomas  More.*  It  seems  that 
Wickliffe's  translation  was  in  some  degree 
made  up  from  previous  existing  imperfect 
translations,  but  its  sale  had  been  inter- 
dicted— it  was  a  prohibited  book.  And 
thus  More  says  : — "  On  account  of  the 
penalties  ordered  by  Archbishop  Arundel's 
constitution,  though  the  old  translations 
that  were  before  Wickliffe's  days  remained 
lawful  and  were  in  some  folks'  hands  had 
and  read,  yet  he  thought  no  printer  would 
lightly  be  so  hot  to  put  any  Bible  in  print 
at  his  own  charge — and  then  hang  upon  a 
doubtful  trial  whether  the  first  copy  of  his 
translation  was  made  before  Wickliffe's  days 
or  since.      For  if  it  were  made  since,  it 
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must  be  approved  before  the  printing." 
This  was  a  dilemma  that  Caxton  was  un- 
willing to  encounter,  and  hence  he  printed 
no  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  how 
earnestly  he  desired  to  spread  the  highest 
knowledge  may  be  gathered  from  his  pro- 
logue to  the  "  Mirror  of  the  World,"  in 
which  he  says  : — "  Let  us  pray  the  Maker 
and  Creator  of  all  creatures,  God  Almighty, 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  it  list 
Him,  of  His  most  bounteous  grace,  to 
depart  with  us  of  the  same  that  we  may 
learn ;  and  that  learned,  to  retain ;  and  that 
retained,  to  teach ;  that  we  may  have  so 
perfect  science  and  knowledge  of  God,  that 
we  may  get  thereby  the  health  of  our  souls, 
and  to  be  partners  of  His  glory,  permanent, 
and  without  end,  in  heaven.     Amen." 

According  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's 
ally  and  successor,  he  continued^his  labours 
"to  the  last  day  of  his  life,"  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  after  his  return  to  Eugland. 
He  was  then  approaching  the  great  age  of 
fourscore ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1490,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  finished  translating  out  of  French 
into  Engli^,  "  The  Art  and  Craft  to  know 
well  to  die  ; "  in  which  he  dwells  on  the 
prospect  of  departure  "  out  of  this  world, 
full  of  tribulations,  to  go  to  Heaven  unto 
God  and  His  saints,  unto  joy  perdurable." 


From  this  time  "  thoughts  were  per- 
petuated, knowledge  became  free,  and  per- 
secution and  injustice  received  a  powerful 
check."  The  Printing  Press  made  the 
people  ripe  for,  and  in strumen tally  did 
much  to  bring  about,  the  Reformation. 

The  most  celebrated  man  after  Caxton 
was  his  before-named  assistant,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  He  succeeded  him  in  his  printing 
office^  in  the  Almonry  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  continued  there  till  about 
1502,  when  he  removed  to  the  sign  of 
"  The  Sun,"  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride, 
where  he  died  in  1534.  Booksellers  had 
"  signs"  in  those  days ;  and  certainly  "  all 
nature  could  not  furnish  a  symbol  more 
appropriate  of  that  art,  which  was  to  dis- 
perse the  darkness  and  mists  of  ignorance, 
and  spread  a  general  flood  of  light  over  the 
world." 

In  Charles  Knight's  valuable  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modern 
Press,"  a  sketch  is  given,  with  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  tale  "  stranger  than  fiction,"  of 
a  conversation  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Almonry  after  Caxton 's  com- 
panions had  realized  their  loss  in  his  death. 
As  throwing  much  light  upon  the  history 
and  prospects  of  the  Art  of  Printing  in 
those  days,  v/e  hope  to  give  the  sketch  next 
month. 


C6e  ^oor 

ABBATH  Holy  !     To  the  lowly 
Still  thou  art  a  welcome  Day. 
When  thou  comest,  earth  and 
ocean. 

Shade  and  brightness,  rest  and  motion, 
Help  the  poor  man's  heart  to  pray. 

Sun-waked  forest,  bird,  that  soarest 
O'er  the  mute  empurpled  moor. 
Throstle's  song,  that  stream-like  flowest, 
Wind,  that  over  dew-drop  goest, 
Welcome  now  the  toil-worn  poor. 


Little  river,  young  for  ever  ! 
Cloud,  gold-bright  with  thankful  glee, 
Happy  woodbine,  gladly  weeping, 
Gnat,  within  the  wild  rose  keeping : 
0  that  all  were  blest  as  ye  ! 

Sabbath  Holy  !  for  the  lowly 
Paint  with  flowers  thy  glittering  sod ; 
Sabbath  Blessed !  bringing  gladness 
Unto  hearts  of  weary  sadness. 
Still  art  thou  "  The  Poor  Man's  Day." 

Ebenezer  Elliot, 


><X  A  >c<>c>c><>c><>c><><>c><><>c>oc><><>c>c<>c>c>^^ 


€axton*s  ^omz  in  ge  ^Imonrg  at  Mestmmster. 
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XX.  An  Ingenious  Deyice. 

MONG  the  many  instances 
of  the  parental  attachments 
of  the  lower  animals,  par- 
taking rather  of  reason 
than  a  mere  instinctive 
principle,  the  following 
is  remarkable  and  note- 
worthy. 

Living  in  the  city  portion  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  London,  I  observed  one  afternoon, 
in  the  opening  generally  left  for  the  cellar  or 
kitchen  window  when  underground,  an  un- 
fledged house-sparrow,  unable  to  fly  to  any 
distance.  By  some  accident  it  had  been 
thrown  down  this  same  dungeon,  across  which 
was  laid  an  iron  bar,  extending  within  a  foot 
of  the  surface.  The  mother  was  at  the  top, 
looking  down  with  pity  and  alarm  at  the 
awkward  situation  of  this,  perhaps  her  only 
child.  Many  and  ingenious  were  the  attempts 
on  the  part  of  both  parent  and  offspring  for 
the  regaining  of  the  lost  position  of  the  latter, 
but  each  and  all  proved  unavailing. 

I  looked  on  with  a  degree  of  pleasurable 
excitement,  mixed  with  fear  and  anxiety,  lest 
the  drama  should  be  incomplete  by  the  flying 
away  of  the  mother  and  the  desertion  of  the 
child.  But  no,  Nature's  ways  on  these  points 
are  perfect  and  all-sufiB.cient,  as  most  beauti- 
fully this  case  proved;  for,  although  each  new 
plan  seemed  to  be  defeated  in  the  carrying 
out,  the  intelligent  creature,  after  considering 
for  a  moment,  at  length  flew  away,  returned 
with  a  stout  straw  in  its  beak,  and  rested  for 
a  few  seconds  on  the  edge.  Then,  conceive 
my  delight,  when  the  little  nestling,  after  a 
chirp  or  two  with  its  mother,  learning  no 
doubt  the  project,  climbed  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  bar,  next  the  ground,  received  the 
proffered  straw  in  its  beak,  and  was  raised,  to 
my  breathless  and  unspeakable  astonishment, 
to  the  earth,  on  which  its  now  delighted  mother 
stood. —  Communicated  hy  a  Correspondent. 


XXI.  "What's  wrang  wi'  ye,  Jenny P" 
The  following  touching  anecdote  of  a  donkey 
came  lately  under  my  notice,  and  I  think  it 
fully  illustrates  the  strong  affection  of  which 
this  much-abused  animal  is  capable. 

The  donkey  in  question  was  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  She  had  been  in  his  possession 
for  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  was 
under  the  care  of  his  gatekeeper,  named  John. 
Bub  "  Jenny's  "  long  service  at  last  came  to  an 
end.  Her  master  left  his  home  to  go  abroad, 
and  she  was  sold  to  a  lady.  Bub  what  was 
the  matter  with  "  Jenny  "  ?  She  had  a  com- 
fortable stable  and  plenty  of  food  to  eat,  but 
that  was  left  untasted,  and  she  was  cross  and 
irritable  to  a  great  degree ;  indeed  so  much 
so  that  her  new  mistress's  servants  could  not 
manage  her,  and  were  kicked  if  they  dared 
approach  her. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  better  to  get 
rid  of  such  an  animal ;  so  a  message  was  sent 
to  John,  to  come  to  take  away  his  old  favour- 
ite. John  obeyed  the  summons,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  stable,  the  servants  gathering 
round  to  see  what  sorb  of  reception  "  Jenny" 
would  give  him.  As  he  approached  the  stable- 
door,  he  cried  out,  "What's  wrang  wi'  ye, 
*  Jenny  ? ' "  At  once  the  faithful  creature, 
recognising  the  voice  of  her  old  friend,  rushed 
out,  and  thrusting  her  head  under  John's  arm, 
stood  very  firmly,  declaring  plainly  by  her 
attitude,  "  I  have  found  you.  Now  I  will  nob 
leave  you." 

The  old  man  was  much  affected,  and  could 
not  keep  from  tears;  and  as  he  looked  at 
"  Jenny's  "  face  he  saw  that  the  skin  of  it  was 
injured  by  the  tears  she  had  shed  during  her 
separation  from  him.  The  mystery  of  her 
crossness  and  obstinacy  in  refusing  food  was 
thus  explained — it  had  just  been  grief  that  was 
"  wrang  "  with  poor  "  Jenny."  I  am  happy 
to  say  she  was  given  as  a  present  to  John, 
who  led  her  back  to  his  home,  supplying  her 
with  a  meal  on  the  way,  for  she  was  weak 
from  her  long  fasting. 


''ANXIOUS  TIMES.'' 
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{See  Illustration,  p.  166.) 


BY    THE 

ES  ;      **  Anxious 

Times"  truly,  wlien 
the  fierce  hounds  of 
war  are  let  loose, 
and  bloodshed  and 
tears  and  broken 
hearts  are  desolating 
the  land.  War  is  a  dreadful  scourge  ;  and 
well  and  wisely  are  we  taught  in  our 
national  liturgy  to  pray  always,  week  by 
week,  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  !'* 
But  war  must  be  seen  in  order  to  esti- 
mate aright  its  horrors.  The  Iron  Duke, 
we  are  told,  wept  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  exclaimed,  "  There  is  nothing  more 
terrible  than  a  victory  gained,  except  a 
battle  lost."  The  Times  correspondent  thus 
described  the  night  after  a  battle,  during 
the  Franco- Prussian  war. 

"  The  Prussians  were  chasing  the  French 
and  the  retiring  villagers  from  the  town,  in 
the  direction  away  from  Metz.  When  out  of 
reach  of  shot  and  shell,  the  poor  people 
seemed  suddenly  to  realise  the  entire  ruin 
which  had  fallen  upon  them.  They  began  to 
think  of  their  families  and  friends,  who  were 
all  scattered,  flying  in  desperation  through 
the  deep  woods,  where  the  darkness  was 
deepening  with  the  falling  night.  Such 
scenes  of  anguish  and  misery  I  never  saw 
before,  and  hope  never  to  see  again.  Mothers 
who  had  lost  their  children,  seeking  for 
them  with  frantic  cries  and  gesticulations; 
old  tottering  men  and  women  stumbling 
feebly  along,  laden  with  some  of  their  poor 
household  goods,  silent  with  the  silent  grief 
of  age ;  little  children,  only  half  conscious  of 
what  all  these  things  meant,  tripping  along, 
often  leading  some  cherished  household  pet, 
and  seeking  for  some  friendly  hand  to  guide 
them;  husbands  supporting  their  wives, 
carrying  their  little  ones  (sometimes  two  or 
three)  on  their  shoulders,  and  encouraging 
thd  little  family  group  with  brave  and  tender 
words.  The  woods  rang  with  shrieks  and 
lamentations.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  in 


EDITOR. 

language  the  sadness  and  the  pathos  of 
that  most  mournful  exodus.  If  all  the  world 
could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  such  a  scene, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  war  ivould  he- 
come  impossible;  that  fierce  national  pride, 
and  quixotic  notions  of  honour,  and  the  hot 
ambition  of  kings  and  emperors  and  states- 
men, would  be  for  ever  curbed  by  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  pity  and  the  desola- 
tion of  the  spectacle." 

,  But  there  is  the  Hospital  as  well  as  the 
battle-field.  Thousands  may  be  sent  with 
bullet  haste  or  sabre  cut  into  eternity;  but 
thousands  more  remain  in  all  the  torment 
of  the  wounded,  many  to  die  before  means 
of  moving  them  can  be  found,  and  many 
only  to  be  moved  to  the  hospitals  with 
aggravation  of  their  present  fever  and 
agony.  "  Often  did  I  feel,"  writes  the 
Rev.  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne, 
"when  walking  those  miles  of  mangled 
men  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  mankind's 
rulers,  who  get  up  wars  so  coolly  for  their 
own  purposes,  were  forced  to  see  with  their 
own  eyeSf  and  feel  with  their  every  sense,  what 
work  was  made  behind  the  field  of  battle, 
as  well  as  what  was  the  work  of  the  field 
itself  as  seen  in  its  dead." 

And  then,  beside  the  hospital,  there  is 
the  Home.  Our  illustration  reads  its  own 
sad  story : — 

«'  In  vain  a  world  ablaze  with  conquest's  bliss  I 
0  men,  O  men  !  ye  have  the  better  part ; 
We  sit  at  home  and  think  our  hopes  away, 
And  are  a  hundred  times  bereaved — in  heart." 

And  this  bereavement  is  before  the  real 
bereavement :  before  the  Gazette  brings 
the  sad  list  of  the  slain  to  close  finally  even 
the  door  of  afiection's  fond  hope  that  he — 
the  brother,  husband, — may  have  been 
spared. 

"  Glory,''  writes  Mr.  G.  A.   Sala,  in  the 

Illustrated     London     News— "  glory    is,     I 
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suppose,  a  very  fine  thing;  but  I  never  met 
glory  yet,  and  I  don't  know  what  he  or  she 
is  like;  but  I  have  met  war  face  to  face  half 
a  dozen  times  in  as  many  countries.  I  have 
looked  into  the  whites,  or  rather  the  crimsons, 
of  his  eyes;  and  I  have  gazed  upon  the 
sisters,  who  follow  him  wheresoever  he  goes. 
They  are  three  sisters,  and  their  names  are 
'  Eapine '  and  *  Disease '  and  '  Death.'  This  is 
of  course  a  miserably  craven  and  spiritless  way 
of  looking  at  war.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  seen 
only  war's  madness  and  wickedness,  its  foul- 
ness and  squalor.  To  me  it  has  represented 
nothing  but  robbery  and  profligacy,  but  famine 
and  slaughter ;  and  I  can  but  think  that  if  the 
warlike  politicians  were  to  witness  just  half 
an  hour  of  actual  warfare,  as  I  have  witnessed 
it  in  America,  in  Italy,  in  Mexico,  in  France, 
in   Spain,   their  martial  ardour  would  cool 


down  a  little,  and  they  would  not  be  quite  so 
prompt  to  blow  the  bellicose  trumpets." 

We  know  not  how  far  the  influence  of 
statesmen,  and  especially  of  English  states- 
men, may  tend  to  promote  an  early  termi- 
nation of  the  present  terrible  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  to  avert  its  exten- 
sion to  other  countries.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  sense  of  responsibility  will  weigh 
heavily  on  all  who  guide  the  helms  of 
national  policy  throughout  Europe  in  these 
"  anxious  times,"  and  that,  without  sacrifice 
of  truth  and  justice,  counsels  of  peace  may 
prevail. 

j\Iay  the  God  of  Peace  "scatter  the 
people  who  delight  in  war";  and  "give 
unity,  peace,  and  concord  to  all  nations." 


%\)t  ^ouus  jTolfes*  ^age. 


XX.    A    MANUSCRIPT    BIBLE. 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days." — 
1  Sam.  iii.  1. 

MANUSCRIPT  Bible,  wi-itten  under  in- 
teresting circumstances,  was  referred  to 
at  a  recent  Bible  Meeting  at  Colchester. 
It  was  written  by  an  apprentice  boy 
named  ISTewrman,  in  the  time  of  James  II., 
and  was  in  the  Library  of  Dr.  Wilhams. 
The  boy,  having  a  presentiment  that  all  Bibles  were  to 
be  collected  and  destroyed,  sat  up  many  nights,  and  made 
a  copy  in  manuscript  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  hoping 
that  when  called  upon  to  give  up  his  Bible,  he  might 
secretly  retain  his  written  copy. 


XXI. 


"TELLING    JESUS    EVERY    NIGHT." 

••  They  told  Him  all  things."— Sf.  'iS.o.rk  vi.  30. 

Tell  Him  all  the  failures,  , 

Tell  Him  all  the  sins ; 
He  is  kindly  listening 

Till  His  child  begins. 

Tell  Him  all  the  pleasures 

Of  your  merry  day, 
Tell  Him  all  the  treasures 

Crowning  all  your  way. 

F.  R.  HiTEaOAL. 


.CHE    BIBLE    MINE    SEARCHED. 


E  hope  many  Sunday-School  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  noi  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

Br    THE    EEV.   W.   S.    LEWIS,   Sr.A.,  VICAB    OP    ST.   GEOnGE'S, 
WOUTHIK^G. 

A  CELEBRATED  CITY. 

A  certain  traveller  once  inspected  a  very  choice  mountain 
territory  already  famous  in  the  history  of  his  race.  About 
forty-five  years  afterwards  this  same  traveller  obtained  a 
grant  of  this  land  and  city  from  one  of  his  fonner  fellow- 
travellers,  a  man  as  like  himself  as  he  was  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

After  overturning  and  driving  out  three  giants  who  lived 
there  at  that  time,  the  territory  of  this  city  at  last  became 
his ;  but  the  city  itself  became  a  place  of  residence  for 
some  of  God's  special  servants  in  future  generations,  and 
a  place  of  safety  for  a  certain  special  class  of  persons  in 
danger  of  death. 

In  this  same  city  also  a  celebrated  king  was  afterwards 
anointed,  a  celebrated  rebel  bom,  and  a  celebrated  com- 
mander buried. 


"What  was  the  name  of  this  city  ?  And  where  do  we 
read  of  the  various  persons  and  particulars  connected  with 
it  as  mentioned  above  "i 

ANSWERS  (See  June  Number). 

A  PARABLE  ABOUT  PRAYER. 

Letters  "  improperly  du'ected "  represent  prayers  or 
other  acts  of  worship  offered  to  angels  or  saints  or  other 
beings  whom  we  are  forbidden  to  worship.  Rev.  xxii.  8 ; 
Luke  iv.  8. 

Letters  "inadequately  directed"  represent  prayers 
offered  with  inadequate  or  unworthy  thoughts  of  God's 
character  and  nature.  Heb.  xi.  6 ;  Luke  xix.  21 ;  Psalm  1. 
21. 

Letters  "not  directed  at  all "  are  like  prayers  offered  to 
idols,    1  Cor,  viii.  4 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  26-29. 

Letters  "  never  posted  "  are  like  those  idle  desires  for 
pardon  and  peace  and  other  blessings  which  are  never 
really  presented  to  Sod  as  actual  requests  and  petitions. 
See  Prov.  xiii.  4;  Rom.  xv.  20;  Col.  iv.  12  (margin). 
,  Letters  not  properly  "signed"  are  Uke  prayers  which 
only  come  from  the  lips.  See  Matt,  xv.  8 ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Ps,  cxix.  2, 10,  58,  145. 

Letters  of  an  "  improper  purport "  are  described  in  Jas. 
iv.  3 ;  and  the  meaning  and  great  importance  of  a  proper 
"stamp  "  on  the  letter  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  John 
xiv,  23,  24. 


guetlit  "before  destfttettatt^ 


Peov.  xvi.  18. 
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5th  S.  af .  Trin.  Man's  pride  shall  bring  Tiim  low. 
God  resisteth  the  proud.  Jas.  iv.  6.  [Prov.  xxix.  23. 
Those  that  walk  in  pride  God  is  able  to  abase.  Dan. 
By  pride  cometh  contention,  Prov.  xiii.  10.  [iv.  37. 
The  pride  of  life...i8  of  the  world.  1  Johnii.l6. 
An  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  is  sin.  Prov.xxi.4. 
When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame.  Prov.  xi.2. 


6tli  S.  after  Trin.  He  giveth  grace  vmto  the  humble. 


^^hm^hi-^  spitit  before  a  faU/ 

^  Prov.  ryi.  18. 
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Before  honour  is  humility.   Prov.  xviii,  12. 
With  the  lowly  is  wisdom.  Prov.  xi.2.  [Matt.xxiii.l2, 
Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased;") 
He  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted.     } 
By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  >  p^Qy  xxii.  4. 
Are  riches  and  honour  and  Ufe.        S 


7tll  S.  af.  Trin.  Worship  at  His  footstool.  Ps.  xcix.  6. 
He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.  2Cor.x.l7. 
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-  v<v;>ri!^-i^air-     lowliness   OF 

MIND,     LET     EACH     ESTEEM 
OTHERS    BETTER    THAN 

THEMSELVES.  ^^^^^         W"^ 

PHn-ii.s.   ^^#^^  ^{jttmbled  ^imaelf, 


Let  ibis 

mxn^  be  in  ptrtt 

Vbieb  was  in  gJbriet  D'estta* 

Phii,.  ii.  5 
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^^3.  became  obedient. 

Phil.  ii.  8. 
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Charity  vaunteth  not  itself.    1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

Is  not  puffed  up.    1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly.   1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory. 

Beeketh  not  her  own.   1  Cor.  xiii.  5.        [Phil.  ii.  8. 
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8th.S.af  .Trin.  Te  younger  submit  yourselves  unto  the 
Be  clothed  with  humility.    1  Pet.  v.  6.     _     lelder. 


Tu  All  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another.    1  Pet,  v.  5. 


St.  Jambs.    Svhmit  yourselves  to  God.   Jas.  iv.  7.  ^ 
Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Jas.  iv. 
He  shall  lift  you  up.   Jas.  iv.  10.                        [10. 
Walk  humbly  with  thy  God.   Mic.  vi.  8. 


9th  S.  after  Trin.    God  hath  respect  to  the  lowly. 
The  proud  He  knoweth  afar  off.   Ps.  cxxxviii.  6. 


Tu  Jesus  said,  Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly. 


IORD,  if  Thon  Thy  grace  impart, 
■^    Poor  in  spirit,  meek  in  heart, 
ike  our  Master  we  shall  be. 
Clothed  witti  humility. 


Simple,  teachable,  and  mild ; 
Humble  as  a  little  child  ; 
Pleased  with  what  the  Lord  provides  J 
Weaned  from  all  the  world  besides. 


TT  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  humiUty  and  holiness  increase  in  equal  proportions.-TTiUiam 
^  T^Sl^To  humbling  Uke  that  of  consenting  to  be  nothing,  desiring  to  be  nothing,  that  Christ  may  be  all  in 
^^fe^^  is  knowing  that  we  ^e  not  humble,  and  praying  to  be  made  humble.^lnon. 
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ST.  SXls/LCDl^'S    I=>-A.I?.ISia:,   LEE3DS, 
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1877. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  Parochial  work  in  St. 
Simon's  Parish  is  not  very  rich  in  either  interest  or 
variety  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  our  Parishioners  may  he  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  have  gone  away  for  their 
holidays,  and  those  who  would  like  to  go  away.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  hill-side  and 
the  sea-side,  with  their  pure  and  health-giving  breezes, 
should  possess  irresistible  attractions  for  those  who  have 
been  working  throughout  the  year  in  an  atmosphere  not 
always  the  most  delightful  and  agreeable.  We  trust 
that  all  our  Mends,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  holiday,  will  return  invigorated  for  thek  toil,  and 
not  forget  to  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  for  the 
favours  He  has  so  bountifully  showered  upon  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  we  have  lately 
lost  the  valuable  help  and  assistance  of  several  of  our 
Sunday  School  Teachers.  We,  therefore,  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  appealing  most  strongly  to  all 
who  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  heart,  and  the 
leisure  and  opportunity  at  their  disposal,  to  come  for- 
ward and  recruit  our  staff.  Those  who  have  left  may 
feel  assured  that  they  have  our  united  good  wishes  for 
their  future  welfare ;  and  we,  each  and  all,  pray  that 
the  smile  of  heaven  may  rest  upon  them,  and  brighten 
their  paths  wherever  it  may  be. 

Our  communicants  will  please  observe  that  for  the 
future  the  Holy  Communion  will  be  administered  on  the 
1st  Sunday  of  the  month  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
3rd  Sunday  in  the  evening ;  and  not,  as  previous, 
every  quarter,  both  morning  and  evening.  It  is  thus 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  com- 
memorate this  solemn  rite  may  be  largely  increased. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  names  of 
those  girls  who  received  prizes  on  Whit-Sunday: — 

Class  I. — Annie  Hopkins,  Clara  L.  Holt,  Mary  Ann 
Hobson,  Kate  Mellor,  Emily  Abson,  Emma  Nixon, 
M.  A.  Turner,  Annie  Bracewell.  E.  Murgatroyd. 

Class  II. — Frances  Luty,  Lavinia  Gough,  Ella  Lee, 
Emily  Hudson. 

Class  III. — Florence  M.  Holt,  Margaret  Tate,  Emma 
Flaxington,  S.  A.  Buiton,  Jane  Barkby,  Amelia  Walker. 

Class  IV. — Sarah  J.  Wilson,  Eliza  Seeker,  Sarah 
Asquith,  Ellen  Blakey,  Lizzie  Barkby. 

Class  V. — EmUy  Moorhouse,  Harriet  Stevens,  Rachel 
Clinning,  Violet  Hudson,  Elizabeth  Tasker,  Maria 
Longfellow. 

Class  VI. — Mary  Unwin,  Alice  Elliott,  S.  J.  Senior, 
Annie  Kamsden,  Ada  B.  Shaw. 

Class  VII. — Mary  E.  Copley,  Annie  Rider,  Mary  A, 
Ormand,  Jane  Horsman,  Eliza  Cass. 

Class  VIII. — Margaret  Perkins,  Lily  Hudson,  Annie 
Gaunt,  Eliza  Ford,  Zillah  Lee,  Eliza  Licence,  Mary 
Bottomly. 

Class  IX. — Alice  Fowler,  Annie  Birch,  Clara  Stephens, 
Bessie  Smith,  Jessie  Thacker,  Mary  E.  Walker,  Mary 
E.  Buckley. 

Class  X.— Martha  E.  Eastbum,  Mary  J.  Brook,  Mary 
Glave,  Clara  Brook. 

Class  XI.  (1st  Division). — Amelia  Haley,  Martha 
Dealey,  Frances  Lindley,  Fanny  Elliott. 

Class  XI.  (2nd  Division). — Florence  Walker,  Susan 
Newton,  Elizabeth  Fowler,  Louisa  Porter. 

Class  XII.— Mary  Perkins,  Fanny ..^tead,  Annie 
Chefl&ns,  Mary  A.  Hopkins.  ^ 


Class  XIII. — Jane  Atkinson,  Florence  Bums,  Lizzie 
Blakeley,  Martha  Ormand,  Emily  Bracewell,  Ada  Birch, 
Kate  Stead. 

The  list  of  Infants  who  received  prizes  wiU  be  given 
next  month. 


On  Tuesday,  July  24th,  our  Sunday  School  Teachers, 
with  their  fiiends,  took  their  Annual  Excursion.  Though 
on  the  previous  evening  many  anxious  fears  were  en- 
tertained as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  yet  all  minds 
were  set  at  rest,  and  all  faces  brightened  when  the 
morning  broke,  and  promised  a  delightful  day.  Our 
party  started  from  Leeds  about  9-30  a.m.,  and  after 
driving  through  some  beautiful  scenery,  arrived  at 
Ledsham,  the  scene  of  the  pic-nic.  The  first  place  we 
proposed  to  visit  was  the  park,  and  here,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wheler,  we  lunched  on 
the  green  sward  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and 
afterwards  enjoyed  ourselves  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
After  tea,  we  visited  the  Church, — which  the  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Landon,  not  only  most  generously  threw  open 
for  our  inspection,  but  also  most  Mndly  undertook  to  act 
as  our  guide,  and  point  out  the  chief  objects  of  interest. 
The  Church,  which  has  been  recently  restored,  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  as  is  testified  by  the  perfect  Norman 
arches  still  remaining.  Several  marble  monuments  of 
exquisite  workmanship  were  especially  noticed.  After 
surveying  the  Church,  we  proceeded  to  the  Orphanage, 
and  were  much  interested  and  deUghted  with  all  that  we 
saw.  The  Vicarage  grounds  and  gardens,  which 
Mr.  Landon  also  kindly  permitted  us  to  visit,  were 
justly  admired.  As  the  evening  was  now  cre;,eping  on, 
we  unwillingly  turned  our  backs  upon  this  pretty  little 
village,  and  arrived  at  our  respective  homes  rather  tired, 
but  all  the  better  for  our  "  outing." 


NOTICES  FOR  AUGUST,  1877. 

August  2. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class,  and  on  every  Thurs- 
day following  at,  7-30  p.in. 

August  6. — ^Mothers'  Meeting,  in  Infants'  Class-room,  at  3  p.m. 
„     20. — Mothers'  Meeting,  in  Infants'  Class-room,  at  3  pan. 

August  26. — Collection  in  morning  for  Diocesan  Societies.  The 
Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Pullein,  Vicar  of 
Kirby  Wiske,  Thirsk. 

Teachers  and  Scholars  over  seventeen  years  of  age  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  St.  Simon's  Senior  Class 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  may  do  so  on  giving  their  names  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Turner.  The  Session  will  commence 
Tuesday,  October  2nd. 

OFFERTORIES. 

July  1. — £4  4s.  S^d.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 
„     8. — £2  18s.  Id.,  Church  Expenses. 
„  15.— J3  6s.  6d.  „  „ 

„  22.— £3  5s.  6id.         „  „ 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

June  27. — ^Emily  Kigby,  Harry  LaMng. 
July  21. — ThoDMis  Stanley  Denny. 
„    22. — Merrion  Lizzie  Brown. 


MARRIAGES. 

July  4. — John  BasU  Mays  to  Elizabeth  Kirk.' 
„    8. — Joseph  Henry  Coxon  to  Caroline  Eawson. 
„  17. — Seth  Wilkinson  to  Henrietta  Schofield. 
„  19. — Joseph  Whiteley  to  Emmeline  Ann  Blackbuia, 

DEATH. 

May  2.— John  Turner,  36  years. 


IN    THE    FIELDS. 

How  grand  is  the  sight— how  pure  the  delight 


Which  glows  in  the  breast,  ,    , ,    i. . 

"When  we  look  on  the  fields  God  has  graciously  Diest  i 


For  the  food  of  the  king  abundance  they  bring, 
And  the  cottager's  bread  . 

Is  gleaned  in  the  field  from  which  princes  are  fed. 

B.  GOUQH. 


FOR 


%tnt  mi  l{m^% 


hx  tf)t  ffitlXiSt  Opting,  Summer,  Siutumu,  WliwUt. 

BY   BENJAMIN   GOUGH,    AUTHOR   OF    "KENTISH    LYRICS,"    ETC. 

SINGr  of  the  fields — the  beautiful  fields 
In  the  Spring  of  the  year, 
When  primroses  smile  and  cowslips  appear, 
And  hedgerows  in  bloom  are  rich  in  perfume, 
Over  pasture  and  glade, 
In  vestments  of  gold  and  silver  arrayed. 

I  sing  of  the  fields — the  beautiful  fields 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year, 

When  nightingales  sing  and  cuckoos  are  here; 
Midst  the  odorous  hay  in  the  bright  month  of  May, 

And  the  concert  of  birds, 

And  the  gambolling  lambs,  and  the  lowing  of  herds. 

And  when  Midsummer  smiles  on  the  husbandman's  toils 

In  hundred-fold  crops, 

Of  corn  in  full  ear,  and  the  vineyards  of  hops  ; 
Through  the  valleys  of  Kent,  and  the  bean-blossoms'  scent 

Impregnates  the  breeze, — 

O  how  lovely  the  fields,  and  how  verdant  the  trees ! 

So  when  Autumn  embrowns  the  glebes  and  the  downs, 

And  her  victory  wins,  ..^i 

And  the  full  ears  are  ripe,  and  harvest  begins, 

How  grand  is  the  sight — ^how  pure  the  delight 
Which  glows  in  the  breast. 
When  we  look  on  the  fields  God  has  graciously  blest ! 

For  the  food  of  the  king  abundance  they  bring. 
And  the  cottager's  bread 
Is  gleaned  in  the  field  from  which  princes  are  fed  • 
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And  the  kine  and  the  sheep,  and  the  wild  birds  which  sweep 
Through  the  air  in  their  flight, 
Find  pasture  by  day,  and  shelter  by  night. 

And  in  Winter's  dark  reign,  when  we  cast  in  the  grain 

To  the  bountiful  field, 

Till  by  ploughshare  and  harrow  the  sowing  is  sealed, 
To  quicken  and  grow,  through  tempest  and  snow, 

In  the  frost-bitten  sod,         * 
First  the  blade,  then  the  ear — protected  by  God. 

I  sing  of  the  fields — the  beautiful  fields, 

Be  they  blooming  or  sere, 

How  pleasant  to  view,  whether  distant  or  near, 
Yet  live  in  the  dreams  of  sunshine  and  streams, 

When  our  memory  yields. 

New  thoughts  of  old  joys — 0  ye  beautiful  fields ! 


<« 


BY   EMMA  MARSHALL,    AUTHOR   OP    "  THE    HOUSE    ON   THE   WOLD,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


NEAE   DEATH. 


OBIN  watched  her,  and 
foramomenb  beseemed 
undecided.  Then  turn- 
ing into  the  house,  he 
washed  his  hands  and 
changed  his  working 
dress.  Presently  he 
emerged  again,  taking 
no  notice  of  his  mother's  entreaties  to  sit  down 
to  tea,  and  strode  oflf  along  a  side-path  which 
led  him  to  the  path  on  the  other  side  of 
which  he  knew  Rose  would  be  pursuing  her 
way  homeward.  He  was  right ;  he  saw  her 
skimming  along  over  the  fields  toTrards  the 
common ;  and  clearing  the  stream  with  one 
bound,  he  was  soon  at  her  side. 

"  Is   anything  the  matter  ? "  Rose  asked 
indifferently. 

"  No ;  only  I  comld  not  let  you  walk  home 
alone.  I  only  waited  to  put  myself  a  bit  tidy 
before  I  followed  you." 

"You  had  better  have  stayed  with  your 
aunt  and  cousin ;  they  are  much  more 
amusing  than  I  am." 

Robin  gave  an  impatient  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders. 


"Look  here,  Rose,"  he  said;  "I  think  you 
know  what  I  would  say,  if  only  I  had  a 
tongue  that  could  run  smooth  like  that  young 
fellow's  this  morning.  There  never  was  a 
day,  Rose,  that  I  did  not  love  you ;  and  there 
never  will  be  a  day  when  I  shall  stop  loving 
you."  ^ 

Robin  had  said  his  say  now.  Rose  only 
quickened  her  pace  a  little,  and  replied, — 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  always  be  good  friends, 
Robin,  but " 

"But  what.?  "he  asked. 

"  I  don't  want  to  think  of  anything  more, 
please;  I  am  very  happy  as  I  am;  be- 
sides  " 

"Well,"  said  Robin,  doggedly,  "I  will 
wait.  The  time  may  come  when  you  will 
think  differently.  If  God  wills  it  I  shall  get 
your  love  at  last.  I  know  it  is  all  in  His 
hands." 

"  Ah,  you  see,  Robin,  I  should  not  suit 
you ;  I  should  not  be  religious  enough ;  I 
am  not  half  as  good  as  you  would  wish  me 
to  be.     Don't  let  us  say  any  more  about  it." 

Robin  plodded  on  by  her  side  silently 
after  this.  In  his  heart  was  a  sore  and  aching 
sense  of  disappointment ;  but  plain  and  un- 
pretending as  Robin  was,  he  had  the  jewel 
which  the  pretty,  light-hearted  girl  at  his 
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side  did  not  possess.  In  his  simple,  every- 
day life,  Robin  Lethbridge  was  nob  withoub 
the  deep  sense  of  God's  presence  and  help. 
He  had  grasped  the  great  reality  of  his 
Lord's  life  and  death  for  him.  And  in  the 
field  behind  the  plough,  in  the  market,  and 
in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours,  he  did 
try  to  render  back  living  heart  service.  Ah, 
on  what  a  vantage  ground  does  a  man  like 
this  stand !  He  is  never  left  to  struggle 
against  temptation  and  sorrow  and  sin  alone. 
Cod  is  his  refuge  and  strength. 

Robin  was  making  up  his  mind  to  have  a 
last  word  with  Rose,  for  the  blacksmith's 
forge  was  in  sight,  and  there  was  only  the 
length  of  the  common  to  cross  now  before  he 
must  part  from  her,  when  the  rapid  gallop  of 
a  horse's  feet  on  the  turf  made  both  Robin  and 
Rose  start  and  look  behind.  Swiftly,  as  if  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  a  horse  was  seen  coming 
over  the  turf.  Just  as  it  came  up  to  the  two 
walkers  the  horse  gave  a  sudden  shy,  and  in 
one  moment  its  rider  was  lying  at  their  feet, 
while  the  animal  rushed  away  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  was  almost  immediately  out  of 
sight.  Rose  sprang  forward  to  the  motion- 
less form  lying  prone  on  the  turf,  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  It  is  the  gentleman  who  came  to  the 
forge  this  morning.  Oh  !  Robin,  I  believe  he 
is  dead !  Get  some  water  from  the  pond ! 
Oh,  pray  do!" 

She  knelt  down  by  the  young  man's  side, 
and  was  trying  to  loosen  his  collar  while 
Robin  did  her  bidding  and  brought  some 
water  from  the  pond  in  his  hat.  But  all  their 
efibrts  were  vain  to  restore  consciousness^ 
and  Robin  went  across  the  common  to  fetch 
the  parish  doctor,  whose  horse  he  thought  he 
could  see  standing  by  the  gate  of  a  cottage 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Then  Roa-e  was 
left  alone  with  the  insensible  form;  in  the 
morning  so  gay  and  laughing,  so  frank  and 
courteous,  now  stretched  out  at  her  feet  a 
helpless  log,  his  pale,  handsome  face  upturned 
to  the  dark  blue  sky,  where  the  stars  were 
coming  out  one  by  one,  shining  serene  and 
clear  above  that  world  which  God  hath  made 
so  fair,  and  which  the  sin  of  man  has  dark- 
ened  and  defiled. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  almost  un- 
broken silence.    The  sleepy  caw  of  the  rooks 


in  the  elms  by  the  vicarage  was  borne  on  the 
still  air,  and  now  and  then  there  was  the 
twitter  of  a  little  bird  in  the  willows  by  the 
brook,  before  it  settled  for  the  night.  From 
afar,  too,  came  the  murmur  of  the  happy 
brook,  hushing  the  little  white  flowers  to 
sleep  on  its  brink,  and  running  on  in  its 
appointed  course  to  give  health  and  sweet- 
ness to  those  by  whose  homes  it  passed. 
Presently  a  weary  labourer  plodding  home- 
wards came  up. 

"What  is  it?  "he  asked. 

"  A  dreadful  accident ;  he  has  been  thrown 
from  his  horse." 

"  He  was  drunk,  I  suppose,"  said  the  man 
roughly. 

"ISTo,  no;  I  don't  think  so.  Oh,  I  wish 
Robin  would  make  haste !  he  is  so  slow ;  he 
is  gone  for  Dr.  Snow." 

The  labourer  was  nob  unfeeling,  but  he 
evidently  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  therefore 
did  not  attempt  to  render  any  assistance, 
though  he  still  stood  gazing  on  the  kneeling 
figure  of  the  girl  and  the  prostrate  form 
before  her. 

"Why,  it's  Jack  Benson's  daughter,  is  it 
not  .P"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes ;  and  would  you  mind  going  over  to 
the  forge,  and  telling  my  father  to  come ;  he 
is  sure  to  know  what  to  do." 

The  man  walked  off,  and  then  again  there 
was  five  minutes'  stillness.  So  long  it  seemed 
to  Rose ;  but  at  last  Robin  and  two  or  three 
people  were  seen  advancing  from  the  cottages 
on  the  right  of  the  common. 

Just  then  the  young  man  opened  his  eyes. 
He  looked  bewildered  and  confused,  and  tried 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  Then  he 
groaned, — 

"I  have  lost  the  bet,"  he  said,  "by  that 
rascally " 

"Don't  try  to  talk,"  Rose  said,  for  the 
effort  seemed  too  much. 

It  was  a  relief  to  hear  her  father's  hearty 
voice.  "  Hallo !  what's  up  with  the  young 
gent?  Bring  him  into  our  place,  doctor. 
Any  bones  broke,  I  wonder."  And  then,  as 
the  doctor  bent  over  the  patient,  he  said, 
"No  bones,  no;  it's  the  head  I  am  afraid 
of." 
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CHAPTER  y. 

LIFE   OB,  DEATH. 

A  GROUP  of  neighbours  soon  collected  by  the 
blacksmith's  house,  and  the  news  spread 
rapidly  in  the  village  that  a  young  gentle- 
man had  been  carried  in  there,  who  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  was  not  likely  to 
live. 

After  the  few  words  which  he  had  said 
when  lying  on  the  common,  the  injured  man 
had  not  spoken.  He  was  indeed  entirely  un- 
conscious of  all  that  was  passing  as  he  lay 
upon  the  neat  white  bed  which  was  prepared 
for  him  in  the  room  that  Benson  usually 
occupied.  The  doctor,  after  applying  such 
remedies  as  lay  in  his  power,  said, — 

"We  must  find  out  who  he  is;  turn  the 
letters  out  of  his  pocket,  Rose,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  blacksmith's  daughter. 

Rose  obeyed  almost  reluctantly,  and  laid 
the  contents  of  the  pockets  on  the  table, 
where  a  candle  was  now  lighted.  There  were 
several  betting  cards  and  letters  with  no 
name  or  address;  but  at  last  an  envelope  with 
a  cypher  on  it  fell  out  of  a  pocket  book. 

"  Bertram  Hylton,  Esq.,"  the  doctor  read, 
"  Hylton — Hylton.  Oh !  I  see ;  he  is  the 
young  squire  out  by  Lyehampton.  The  place 
is  not  two  miles  from  Cranchester.  Well,  we 
must  telegraph  from  Bromley  station  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  will  be  time ;  only  who  is 
to  go  with  the  telegram  ?  I  can't  leave  the 
patient;  it  is  impossible,  I  must  stay  here  all 
night ;  there  may  be  a  change  any  moment." 

But  as  the  light  flickered  on  the  sick  man's 
face,  it  seemed  that  any  change  was  far  oS*. 
He  lay  just  as  they  had  placed  him,  breathing 
heavily,  but  with  no  other  sign  of  life. 

*'  AVell,  how  about  the  telegram  ?  "  said  the 
doctor.  "  It  ought  to  be  sent ;  but  by 
whom  ?  " 

"I  will  take  the  telegram  to  the  office," 
Robin  said,  who  had  now  entered  the  cottage. 
"  I  have  tied  up  the  horse  in  the  shed;  it  was 
caught  by  a  man  at  the  Brook  Inn,  and 
brought  along  this  way." 

The  doctor  now  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
sat  down  to  compose  the  words  of  the  tele- 
gram. 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  a  mother  or  sister ; 
his  father  died,  I  know,  last  year.     I  must 


put  it  thus : — *  Mr.  Bertram  Hylton  has  met 
with  a  serious  accident ;  you  are  requested  to 
come  at  once.'  There,  that  will  do.  I  have 
sent  it  'From  Dr.  Snow,  Hatherley,  near 
Bromley,  to  Mrs.  Hylton,  Lyehampton  Court, 
near  Cranchester,'  They  will  bring  a  doctor 
with  them,  I  daresay,"  Mr.  Snow  continued, 
"  whoever  they  may  be.  Are  you  going  to 
have  any  supper  ?  "  he  added,  *'  for  I  have  had 
a  hard  day's  work,  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  will  be  kindly  welcome 
to  share  our  meal.  Come,  neighbours,"  said 
the  blacksmith  to  the  group  yet  lingering 
near  the  door,  "  there  is  no  more  to  be 
done ;  for  Robin  Lethbridge,  you  see,  is  gone 
ofi"  with  the  message ;  so  it's  best  we  were 
quiet  here ;  and  we'll  say  good-night.  Now, 
Rose,  my  girl,  bustle  about,  and  get  the 
supper.  What  have  you  got  ?  You  look 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  my  Rose.  Come,  cheer 
up." 

Poor  Rose  tried  to  do  as  her  father  re- 
quested, but  her  hands  were  cold,  and  her 
teeth  chattered.  That  half-hour  alone  on  the 
common  with  the  senseless  form  had  told  on 
her.  Her  accustomed  energy  and  brightness 
seemed  to  have  died  out  of  her.  Presently 
she  sprang  eagerly  forward  as  she  heard  a 
gentle  voice  at  the  garden  gate,  saying, 

"Where  is  Rose  Benson?  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  " 

The  little  crowd  gave  way  before  the  vicar's 
wife,  who  now  advanced  into  the  cottage,  and 
taking  Rose's  hand  said, — 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  my  dear  ? 
We  have  only  just  returned  home,  and  were 
met  with  the  news  of  the  accident.  Sit  down," 
Mrs.  Tyndall  added  kindly ;  "  you  are  tired,  I 
am  sure." 

Now  Rose  had  hitherto  held  herself 
rather  aloof  from  the  vicar's  wife;  she  had 
not  accepted  her  offer  to  go  to  the  vicarage 
to  read  once  a  week,  or  to  the  Bible-class  on 
Sunday,  and  indeed  had  resented  the  idea  of 
being  put  on  the  same  level  with  some  of 
the  other  girls  in  the  village.  Mrs.  Tyndall 
had  however  always  watched  Rose  with  great 
interest,  and  during  her  year's  residence  at 
Hatherley  had  regretted  that  she  could  not 
win  her  to  any  confidence.  "  She  only  wants 
one  thing,"  Mrs.  Tyndall  would  say  to  her- 
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self.  "  With  so  many  natural  gifts,  so  much 
power  of  performing  all  the  duties  of  life,  that 
girl  only  wants  one  thing  ! " 

Ah !  that  "  one  thing,"  what  power  it  has  ! 
The  little  leaven,  the  tiny  seed,  the  hidden 
pearl  of  great  price, — of  what  untold  value 
are  they !  How  truly  those  who  lay  up  trea- 
sure in  the  heavens,  which  faileth  not,  have 
a  sure  refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  of  which 
those  who  live  only  for  what  earth  can  give 
know  nothing ! 

Mrs.  Tyndall  was  one  of  those  people  who 
know  how  to  say  and  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  moment ;  and  she  could  listen  with 
ready  sympathy  to  the  story  of  grief  and 
trouble  while  trying  to  soften  and  alleviate  it. 
With  her  quiet  help  the  supper  was  laid  out, 
the  country  doctor  looking  on  in  surprise  as 
every  needful  arrangement  was  made.  Clearly 
Mr,  Hylton  was  as  well  off  here  as  he  would 
have  been  in  Lyehampton  Court,  and  as  he 
watched  Rose's  movements  he  thought  she 
was  born  to  be  a  nurse. 

The  night  wore  on,  the  beautiful  May 
night,  and  the  dark  blue  sky  was  studded 
with  innumerable  stars.  The  hush  and  still- 
ness were  unbroken  except  by  the  distant 
murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  whispering  of 
the  soft  breeze  in  the  young  leaves  of  the 
elm  trees.  In  the  blacksmith's  cottage  all 
was  quiet,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sufferer  was  the  only  sound,  except  when  the 
doctor  answered  an  inquiry  from  Rose  or  her 
father.  The  latter,  overcome  with  sleep, 
rested  in  the  big  arm-chair  by  the  kitchen- 
fire  and  dozed  in  spite  of  himself. 

About  3  o'clock  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
iieard,  and  then  steps  coming  up  the  little 
garden.  Rose  went  to  the  door,  and  opened 
it  to  two  men.     One  advancing  said, — 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Hylton's  servant ;  is  this  the 
cottage  where  Mr.  Hylton  is  lying  ?  My 
lady  is  too  ill  to  come  herself,  and  has  sent 
me  and  Dr.  Sandford.     Can  we  come  in  ?  " 

"  We  have  the  carriage  at  the  gate,"  said 
Dr.  Sandford,  "and  we  will  remove  Mr. 
Hylton  to  Lyehampton  at  once.  His  mother 
desires  it." 

"  Remove  him ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snow. 
*'  Come  and  look  at  him,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  it." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DOCTORS  AND   NUKSE. 


For.  many  days  and  nights  Mr.  Hylton  lay 
between  life  and  death.  The  neighbours 
came  and  sent  and  offered  kindly  help.  Dr. 
Sandford  and  Mr.  Snow  did  their  utmost,  and 
the  opinion  of  a  great  London  surgeon  was 
sought,  who  came  down  by  express  train, 
looked  and  examined,  and  finally  shook  his 
head,  and  departed,  and  gave  no  hope.  All 
the  simple  homely  regular  life  in  Jack  Ben- 
son's cottage  was  disturbed.  Servants  from 
Lyehampton  arrived  from  time  to  time  with 
countless  delicacies,  which  the  sick  man  could 
not  touch,  and  orders  from  their  mistress 
which  could  not  be  obeyed.  "  Lady  Frances 
Hylton  is  paralysed ;  she  can't  move  hand  or 
foot ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  the  shock  did  not  kill 
her  outright,"  was  the  reply  given  to  Rose's 
inquiry,  as  to  why  the  mother  did  not  come 
and  see  for  herself  how  things  really  were 
going  on. 

"  Jack  Benson  ought  to  make  a  good  thing 
of  this,"  one  of  the  less  friendly  amongst  the 
neighbours  delared ;  "  he  ought  to  ask  some- 
thing handsome  for  all  his  trouble." 

"  Oh !  he  will  do  that  fast  enough,  and 
Rose  will  hold  her  head  higher  than  ever," 
said  another. 

Both  these  surmises  were  incorrect.  The 
thought  of  recompense  never  entered  the 
blacksmith's  head.  Had  Robin  Lethbridge 
been  brought  into  his  house,  and  had  he 
been  obliged  to  give  up  his  room  to  him,  it 
would  have  been  done  quite  as  willingly  and 
ungrudgingly.  And  as  to  Rose,  her  head  was 
not  held  higher ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  subdued  softness,  even  sadness  about  her, 
which  was  not  usual  with  her. 

Little  by  little  the  invalid  struggled  back 
to  life.  He  was  restless  and  impatient  and 
desponding  and  gloomy,  and  there  were  times 
when  he  would  have  wearied  the  patience  of 
most  nurses,  but  not  of  Rose.  She  was  un- 
failing in  her  attention  and  her  care,  and  her 
excellent  nursing  won  the  praise  of  doctors 
and  servants  alike.  Mrs.  Tyndall  and  the 
vicar  were  kind  and  helpful,  and  continually 
in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  and  every  morning 
and  every  evening  Robin  Lethbridge's  anxious 
earnest  face  was  to  be  seen  at  the  garden 
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gate.  Kobin  never  failed  to  come  and  inquire 
for  the  invalid  and  for  Rose. 

"It  is  wearing  you  out,"  he  said  once  as 
he  looked  earnestly  into  the  face  he  loved  so 
well ;  "  but  it  is  settled  he  is  to  be  taken  away 
next  week,  isn't  it  ?  '* 

Rose  flushed  crimson. 

"Mr.  Hylton  will  not  be  moved  till  the 
doctors  think  it  quite  safe,"  she  said,  with  the 
little  stiff  cold  manner  which  always  pained 
poor  Robin  so  much ;  "  and  there  is  no 
hurry." 

"  Oh ;  well,  I  should  think  the  sooner  he 
was  gone  the  better,  turning  everything  topsy 
turvy  and  bringing  heaps  of  strangers  about 
the  place,  besides  making  you  ill." 

"  Goodbye, "  was  all  the  response  Rose 
made ;  and  before  he  could  say  another  word 
Robin  saw  her  vanish  into  the  cottage. 

It  was  a  sultry  summer  evening,  and  Mr. 
Hylton  had  been  oppressed  and  irritable. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back," 
he  said  fretfully.  "  AYho  has  been  talking  to 
you?" 

"  I  have  been  a  turn  on  the  common,"  Rose 
said  evasively. 

"  A  turn  !  Well,  if  you  will  give  me  your 
arm,  I'll  take  a  turn  myself." 

Rose  helped  him  to  rise,  and  he  leaned 
upon  her  shoulder.  He  was  very  weak  still, 
and  the  strength  of  his  manhood  seemed 
gone  out  of  him. 

"  I  say,"  he  began,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell 
yoiir  parson  not  to  come  to  me  with  any 
more  preachments.     He  has  been  at  me  while 

{To  be  coil 


you  were  away  and  telling  me  I  was  a  sinner 
for  swearing  at  old  Barnes.  He  is  used  to 
it,  and  never  minds  it ;  it's  like  water  on  a 
duck's  back." 

"  Bad  words  don't  hurt  those  who  have  them 
said  to  them,"  Rose  said  bravely.  • 

"l!fo,  I  should  think  they  did  not;  they 
mean  nothing." 

"  They  hurt  those  who  say  them  though," 
the  girl  said;  for  these  oaths  of  the  man, 
otherwise  so  refined  and  courteous,  often 
made  her  shudder. 

"  Well,  I  will  leave  off  swearing  to  please 
you.  Rose ;  will  it  please  you  ?  I  can't  leave 
off,  however,  till  I  am  well ;  for  I  do  get  so 
dead  tired  of  being  a  helpless  wretch,  and 
when  I  get  near  my  mother  it  will  be  worse. 
I  am  to  go  on  Monday,  they  say.  Will  you 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me,  eh,  Rose  ?  " 

Poor  Rose!  all  unconsciously  to  herself 
she  was  dreading  the  time  when  all  this 
ministry  on  the  sick  man  should  cease. 
She  had  the  feeling,  sweet  to  every  woman, 
of  knowing  she  was  necessary  to  him,  and 
she  never  stopped  to  think  to  what  it  would 
all  lead. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  Rose  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  ^ake  her  trouble  or  diffi- 
culties to  God.  He  was  to  her  a  God  very 
far  off,  not  the  loving  tender  Friend,  not  the 
ever  present  Saviour  from  self  and  sin.  Of 
how  many  amongst  us  may  not  this  be  also 
true  !  Yerily  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts. 
To  such  He  is  as  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  not  a 
blessed  reality. 
itinued.) 


^on^tWii  JButiesJi 


EACH  me,  my  God  and  King, 
In  all  things  Thee  to  see  ; 

And  what  I  do  in  anything 
To  do  it  as  for  Thee. 

All  may  of  Thee  partake  : 
Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which  with  this  tincture,  "for  Thy  sake," 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 


A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine : 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the'  action  fine. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  turneth  all  to  gold : 
For  that  whicli  God  doth  touch  and  own 
Cannot  for  less  be  told. 

George  Herbert. 
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Or,  opportunity  TURNED  TO  ACCOUNT. 


CERTAIN  nobleman, 
very  proud  of  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  bis  plea- 
sure grounds,  happen- 
ing one  day  to  call  on 
a  small  squire,  whose 
garden  might  cover 
half  an  acre,  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
brilliant  colours  of  his  neighbour's  flowers. 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  the  flowers  are  well 
enough,"  said  the  squire,  *'  but  permit  me 
to  show  you  my  grapes." 

Conducted  into  an  old-fashioned  little 
greenhouse,  which  served  as  a  vinery,  my 
lord  gazed  with  mortification  and  envy  on 
grapes  twice  as  fine  as  his  own. 

*'  My  dear  friend,  "said  my  lord,  "you  have 
a  jewel  of  a  gardener ;  let  me  see  him  ! " 

The  gardener  was  called — the  single  gar- 
dener— a  simple-looking  young  man  under 
thirty. 

"  Accept  my  compliments  on  your  flower- 
beds and  grapes,"  said  my  lord,  "and  tell 
me  if  you  can  why  your  flowers  are  so 
much  brighter  than  mine,  and  your  grapes 
so  much  finer.  You  must  have  studied 
horticulture  profoundly." 

"Please  your  lordship,"  said  the  man, 
"  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  much 
education;  I  bean't  no  scholar;  but  as  to 
the  flowers  and  vines,  the  secret  as  to  treat- 
ing them  just  came  to  me  in  this  way, — 
Three  years  ago  master  sent  me  to  London 
on  business  of  his,  and  it  came  on  to  rain, 
and  I  took  shelter  in  a  mews,  you  see." 

"  Yes,  you  took  shelter  in  a  mews  ;  and 
what  then?" 

"And  there  were  two  gentlemen  took 
shelter  too  ;  and  they  were  talking  to  each 
other  about  charcoal." 

"  About  charcoal  ?     Go  on." 

"And  one  said  that  it  had  done  a  great 
deal  o'  good  in  many  kind  of  sickness,  and 


especially  in  the  first  stage  of  cholera ;  and 
I  took  a  note  on  my  mind  of  that,  because 
we'd  had  the  cholera  in  our  village  the 
year  before  ;  and  I  guessed  the  two  gentle- 
men were  doctors  and  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about." 

"  I  dare  say  they  did ;  but  flowers  and 
vines  don't  have  the  cholera,  do  they  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord ;  but  they  have  complaints 
of  their  own;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
went  on  to  say  that  charcoal  had  a  special 
good  effect  upon  all  vegetable  life,  and  told  a 
story  of  a  vinedresser,  in  Germany,  I  think, 
who  had  made  a  very  sickly,  poor  vineyard 
one  of  the  best  in  all  those  parts,  simply  by 
charcoal  dressings.  So  I  naturally  pricked 
up  my  ears  at  that,  for  our  vines  were  iu 
so  bad  a  way  that  master  thought  of  doing 
away  with  them  altogether.  'Ay,'  said 
the  other  gentleman,  '  and  see  how  a 
little  sprinkling  of  charcoal  will  brigh'fcen 
up  a  flower-bed.'  The  rain  was  now  over, 
and  the  gentlemen  left  the  mews  ;  and  I 
thought,  *  Well,  but  before  I  try  the  char- 
coal upon  my  plants  I'd  best  make  some 
inquiry  of  those  who  aren't  doctors,  but 
gardeners ;  so  I  went  to  our  nurseryman, 
who  has  a  deal  of  book-learning,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he'd  ever  heard  of  charcoal 
dressing  being  good  for  vines ;  and  he  said 
he  had  read  in  a  book  that  it  was  so,  but 
had  never  tried  it.  He  kindly  lent  me  the 
book,  which  was  translated  from  some 
foreign  one.  And  after  I  had  picked  out 
of  it  all  I  could,  I  tried  the  charcoal  in  the 
way  the  book  told  me  to  try  it ;  and  that's 
how  the  grapes  and  the  flower-beds  came 
to  please  you,  my  lord.  It's  a  good  thing 
that  ever  I  heard  those  gentlemen  talking 
in  the  mews,  please  your  lordship." 

"Opportunity  happens  to  all,"  answered 
the  peer  sententiously ;  "but  to  turn  op- 
portunities to  account  is  the  gift  of  few." 
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His  lordship,  returning  home,  gazed 
gloomily  on  the  hues  of  his  vast  parterres ; 
he  visited  his  vineries,  and  frowned  at  the 
clusters ;  he  summoned  his  head-gardener, 
— a  gentleman  of  the  highest  repute  for 
science,  and  who  never  spoke  of  a  cowslip 
except  by  its  name  in  Latin.  To  this 
learned  personage  my  lord  communicated 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of  the  benig- 
nant effects  of  charcoal,  and  produced  in 
proof  a  magnificent  bunch  of  grapes  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  squire's. 

"My lord,"  said  the  gardener,  scarcely 

glancing    at   the   grapes,    "  Squire  's 

gardener  must  be  a  poor  ignorant  creature 
to  fancy  he  had  discovered  a  secret  in  what 
is  so  very  well  known  to  every  professed 
horticulturist.  Professor  Liebig,  my  lord, 
has  treated  of  the  good  effect  of  charcoal 
dressing  to  vines  especially ;  and  it  is  to  be 
explained  on  these  chemical  principles — " 
therewith  the  wise  man  entered  into  a  pro- 
found dissertation,  of  which  his  lordship 
did  not  understand  a  word. 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  peer,  catting  short 
the  harangue,  "  since  you  know  so  well 
that  charcoal  dressing  is  good  for  vines 
and  flowers,  have  you  ever  tried  it  on 
mine  ?  " 


"  I  can't  say  I  have,  my  lord ;  it  did  not 
happen  to  come  into  my  head." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  peer,  "  opportunity 
put  it  into  your  head,  but  thought  never 
took  it  out  of  your  head." 

My  lord,  who,  if  he  did  not  know  much 
about  horticulture,  was  a  good  judge  of 
mankind,  dismissed  the  man  of  learning ; 
and  with  many  apologies  for  seeking  to 
rob  his  neighbour  of  such  a  treasure,  asked 
the  squire  to  transfer  to  his  service  the 
man  of  genius.  The  squire,  who  thought 
that  now  the  charcoal  had  been  once  dis- 
covered, any  new  gardener  could  apply  it 
as  well  as  the  old  one,  was  too  happy  to 
oblige  my  lord  and  advance  the  position  of 
an  honest  fellow  born  in  his  village.  His 
lordship  knew  very  well  that  a  man  who 
makes  good  use  of  the  ideas  received 
through  practical  observations  will  make  a 
still  better  use  of  the  ideas  received  through 
study.  He  took  some  kind,  but  not  alto- 
gether unselfish  pains  with  the  training  and 
education  of  the  man  of  genius  whom  he 
had  gained  to  his  service.  The  man  is  now 
my  lord's  head  forester  and  bailiff.  The 
woods  thrive  under  him,  the  farm  pays 
largely,  and  he  and  my  lord  are  both  the 
richer  for  the  connection  between  them. 

Q.  Q. 
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N  a  recent  occasion,  the 
friend  who  communi- 
cates the  following, 
happening  to  be  in 
one  of  our  great 
centres  of  industry, 
met  with  an  intelli- 
gent journeyman  gunlock  maker.  After 
a  few  remarks  about  tools  and  workman- 
ship, the  conversation  took  a  turn,  with 
the  enquiry,  "  Which  should  you  think  is 
the  poorest  and  worst  paid  trade  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  any  trade  in 
particular  is  very  bad  :  most  trades  make 
good  money  just  now." 


EDITOR. 

"But  how  is  it  so  many  poor-looking 
people  are  seen  about  the  streets,  and  so 
many  houses  look  dirty  and  poverty- 
stricken  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  but  'tisn't  because  people  are  bad 
off,  so  much  as  because  they  don't  know 
how  to  spend  what  they  get  properly. 
Many  a  one  gets  more  than  I  do,  but 
haven't  got  a  penny  by  Wednesdays  or 
Thursdays." 

"  What  do  they  do  with  their  money  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  'Tis  easy  to  say  what  they  do 
with  it — treating  everybody  at  the  public- 
house  on  Saturday  nights,  a  little  bit  o' 
gambling,  and  more  pleasuring  on  Sundays 
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and  Mondays.  Then  there's  lots  that  don't 
work  above  half  a  week,  and  so  don't  get 
so  much  by  half  as  tbey  might.  Often 
those  that  earn  the  most  seem  the  worst 
off.  Every  pint  of  ale  some  of  them  drink 
costs  sixpence,  because  of  the  time  that  is 
lost." 

"  Then  in  your  opinion  there  is  not  so 
much  real  poverty  ?  " 

"  I  believe  a  very  little  collected  among 
the  working  classes  would  relieve  all  the 
real  poor,  such  as  labourers  sometimes  out 
of  work,  widows  and  orphans,  and  such- 
like, without  that  great  place  at  the  corner 
(the  workhouse) ;  and  there  needn't  be  no 
poor-rates  if  everybody  was  sober  and  in- 
dustrious. From  what  I  know  of  what 
men  '11  do  for  one  another,  I'm  sure  they 
could  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  one 
another,  if  they'd  only  choose  to  try.  I've 
tried  both  ways  of  living,  and  I  know  all 
about  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  both  ways  of 
living  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  left  home  soon  after  I 
was  fourteen,  and  got  lodgings,  and  went 
on  bad  enough  for  years.  I  lost  time  every 
week,  and  didn't  care  for  nothing  till  I  was 
about  twenty,  when  I  kept  company  with 
the  young  woman  that  is  my  wife.  She 
says,  '  I'll  never  get  married  till  you  are 
steadier,  and  begin  to  save  a  bit.'  She 
could  read  and  write.  I  could  hardly  read: 
so  says  she,  *  Why  don't  you  learn  to  read? 
A  man  isn't  anything  that  can't  read,  let 
alone  writing.'  So  I  went  to  school,  and 
that  was  the  means  of  my  being  steadier ; 
and  now  I  don't  want  for  anything.  I  put 
by  five  shillings  a  week,  and  don't  miss  it. 
Some  of  my  old  acquaintance  call  me  a 
iuU,  slow  sort  of  customer;  but  I  know 
how  to  enjoy  myself.  I've  got  a  garden  ; 
that's  always  a  pleasure  ;  and  last  summer 
me  and  my  wife  and  the  children  went  to 
Warwick  and  Leamington  ;  we  saw  all  over 
Warwick  Castle,  and  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing more  in  our  lives.     It  costs  a  smart 


bit  of  money  to  go  out  with  three  or  four 
children ;  but  not  much  more  than  I've 
often  spent  upon  myself  in  a  week's  spree. 
Then  I  had  a  week  myself  at  the  Isle  of 
Man  ;  and  this  year  I  mean  to  go  to  Wales. 
Then  you  see  we  don't  want  for  nothing 
here  at  home,  and  things  go  comfortable- 
like with  us." 

This  simple  tale,  repeated  in  the  words 
in  which  it  was  told,  is,  we  think,  a  striking 
example  of  the  two  ways  of  living.  It 
illustrates,  too,  one  of  the  now  habitual  re- 
creations of  the  people,  who  are  learning 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
railway  trips  and  holidays  in  picturesque 
places ;  and  this  is  our  chief  reason  for  giv- 
ing it  just  now. 

We  hope  all  the  readers  or  Home  Words 
will  have  their  holiday  excursion  this  year. 
Some  cannot  get  so  far  from  home  as 
others  ;  and  happily,  old  England  has  some 
pleasant  nooks  in  every  county — nooks 
which  all  may  reach ;  but  the  farther  we 
can  extend  our  wanderings  the  better.  The 
mind  seems  to  enlarge  as  we  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  world  in 
which  we  live;  and  now — the  marvel  of 
the  age — with  the  aid  of  our  railway 
friends  it  costs  little  more  to  get  into 
Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  across 
the  Channel  to  France,  than  it  did  forty 
years  ago,  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne,  to  travel  fifty  miles  from  home. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  get  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  "  the  modern  Athens," — 
"  Stately  Edinburgh,  throned  on  crags  " 

we  will  promise  them  a  rich  treat.  The 
grand  old  city  is  infinitely  more  worth 
seeing  than  gay  and  frivolous  Paris.  Paris 
is  exhausting,  Edinburgh  is  exhilarating. 
The  scenery  is  magnificent.  The  Calton 
Hill,  Salisbury  Crags,  Arthur's  Seat,  the 
Castle,  Holyrood,  the  view  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth, — all  are  worth  a  journey.  Haydon's 
exclamation  when  he  first  saw  Edinburgh, 
was,  *' '  Tis  a  giant's  dream  !  "     And  such 
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is  the  feeling  of  many,  although  they  may 
not  use  tho  same  words. 

But  Edinburgh  is  not  all :  the  surround- 
ing country  is  enchanting.  A  few  days 
spent  in  the  vale  of  the  Esk,  enjoying 
Roslin,  Hawthornden,  and  Lasswade,  would 
leave  on  the  memory  impressions  of  nature's 
romantic  loveliness  which  would  not  easily 
be  erased. 

"  Sweet  are  the  paths,  oh  passing  sweet, 
By  Esk's  fair  streams  that  run, 
O'er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deep, 
Impervious  to  the  sun." 

We  must  not  attempt  any  description ; 
but  our  illustration  will  at  least  give  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  Roslin ;  the  "  rocky 
glen  "through  which  the  Esk  flows,  pre- 
senting a  mass  of  luxuriant  foliage,  so  that, 
from  the  heights  on  either  side,  one  gazes 
upon  a  world  of  moving  tree-tops  in  the 
ravine  below.  The  ruins  of  the  Castle 
stand  on  a  rocky  promontory,  form^  by 


a  bend  in  the  river,  and  are  only  accessible 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  great  height,  which 
spans  the  ravine.  Roslin  or  RosUnnhe 
means  the  promontory  of  the  waterfall. 
The  chapel  of  Roslin  is  a  marvel  of  work- 
manship :  a  medley  of  decoration  and 
design,  which  would  greatly  interest  our 
stonemasons  and  bricklayers,  if  only  we 
could  get  them  there. 

Well,  we  would  advise  them  to  make  the 
calculation  of  the  cost.  Excursion  trains 
to  main  scenes  of  interest  are  very  cheap  ; 
and  then  walking  is  very  good  exercise. 
We  wish  one  of  our  friends  who  has  been 
there  would  give  us  the  figures  for  a  week's 
outing.  We  question  whether  all  expenses 
would  not  come  within  the  margin  of  the 
daily  pint  of  ale  for  a  year — to  say  nothing 
of  each  pint  "  costing  sixpence  because  of 
the  time  that  is  lost."  Self-denial  is  the 
high-road  to  enjoyment ;  and  deserves  for 
its  reward  a  Holiday  Excursion. 


ICittle  S'ovt^  anir  tf)t  Cenlrer  (grapesf* 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  EVERARD,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OF  "NOT  YOUR  OWN;" 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

MURMURING   AND   DISCONTENT. 

'♦  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes." — Sol.  Song  ii.  15. 


ACH  of  "  the  little  Foxes  " 
of  which  these  papers 
speak  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarity. There  is  some- 
thing that  distinguishes 
it  from  the  rest.  If 
Selfishness  is  distinguished  by  the  depth  of 
the  holes  to  which  it  retreats,  Murmuring 
is  recognized  by  the  peculiarly  painful 
whine  which  it  is  constantly  uttering.  You 
hear  it  almost  a  mile  ofi".  It  falls  upon  the 
ear  with  a  very  grating,  distressing  sound. 
I  have  heard  it  from  a  passer-by  in  the 
street,  and  I  have  heard  it  the  moment  I 
have  entered  a  house.     Perhaps  there  may 


be  some  special  trial,  or  things  may  be 
much  as  usual,  but  you  still  hear  the  old 
sound. 

"  1^0  one  had  ever  so  much  to  bear  as 
I  have."  "  It  is  a  cold,  bitter  world,  and 
it  gets  worse  and  worse."  "  I'm  a  slave  to 
work,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

In  some  shape  like  this,  we  often  hear 
it,  and  it  casts  a  gloom  wherever  it  comes. 

Whilst  now  and  then  we  meet  with 
a  joyful  happy  spirit,  that  never  meets 
trouble  half  way,  but  is  always  hoping 
"things  will  mend,"  and  sees  "how  much 
worse  it  might  have  been,"  and  can  find 
out  a  speck  of  blue  sky  in  the  darkest  day, 
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there  are  too  many,  alas !  who  cover  up 
their  sweetest  mercies  beneath  the  bushel 
of  fears  and  evil  anticipations,  and  go  on 
their  way  a  misery  to  themselves  and  all 
about  them. 

I  have  in  my  mind  two  types  of  this 
evil.  They  were  in  very  different  positions 
in  life,  and  their  trials  were  also  very 
diverse. 

In  one  case  the  trial  which  called  forth 
this  sin  was  doubtless  very  heavy.  A 
widow  lady  was  left  with  an  only  son.  He 
went  to  sea  and  the  vessel  was  lost,  and  she 
never  saw  him  again.  It  was  a  terrible 
blow ;  but  she  nursed  her  sorrow  and  would 
take  no  comfort.  She  said  Grod  had  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  and  she  never  could  believe 
that  He  was  a  God  of  love.  Whatever 
was  said  to  her  as  to  God's  gift  of  His  own 
Son  for  our  salvation,  of  His  promise  never 
to  leave  comfortless  those  who  trusted  in 
Him,  it  was  all  in  vain.  She  still  con- 
tinued repining  and  murmuring  against 
God;  and  instead  of  her  affliction  being 
sanctified  to  her  soul's  profit,  I  fear  it  only 
led  her  to  harden  her  heart  against  God. 

The  other  case  was  a  more  ordinary  one. 
It  was  a  very  old  story.  A  woman  had 
a  large  family,  but  a  sickly  constitution, 
and  her  means  were  only  just  sufficient. 
But  her  troubles  were  made  a  thousand 
fold  greater  by  the  way  she  took  them. 
You  never  saw  a  smile  on  her  countenance, 
and  you  never  heard  her  speak  without 
complaining.  She  would  complain  of  her 
landlord,  of  her  boys,  her  husband,  her 
garden,  and  I  know  not  what.  I  knew  her 
for  years,  and  I  think  I  never  spoke  to  her 
but  there  was  something  of  this  kind.  She 
buried  herself  in  her  troubles,  and  never 
k)oked  at  anything  else.  So  no  wonder 
this  fox  of  discontent  was  always  heard 
near  her  door. 

This  sin  of  murmuring  and  discontent 
has  its  root  in  the  fallen  nature  of  man. 
It  tells  of  a  wrong  state  of  heart.  It 
springs  from  the  will  not  being  subdued 


to  the  will  of  God.  Men  forget  their  own 
sinfulness,  and  that  they  receive  far  less  of 
evil  than  their  iniquities  deserve.  They 
forget  that,  *'  God  doeth  according  to  His 
will  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  that  He 
giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters." 
They  forget  that  this  world  is  not  to  be 
our  Paradise,  but  a  training  school  for  one 
above.  They  forget  the  constant  mercies 
that  a  merciful  Father  is  ever  bestowing, 
whilst  they  fix  their  eye  on  the  sorrow  or 
disappointment  that  has  come  upon  them. 

Often  too,  discontent  arises  from  some 
special  cause.  A  man  has  set  his  heart  on 
getting  rich.  All  his  aim  and  desire  is  to 
amass  a  fortune.  But  he  cannot  succeed. 
Trade  is  bad  and  orders  do  not  come  in. 
Few  customers  are  seen  at  his  counter,  and 
he  can  only  just  pay  his  way.  Or  if  his 
capital  is  invested  in  farming,  perhaps,  the 
seasons  are  not  good  and  the  crops  fall 
short.  Then  he  murmurs.  He  complains 
of  trade  or  weather  or  whatever  stands 
between  him  and  success.  If  the  love  of 
money  were  not  supreme,  he  would  find 
it  far  easier  to  be  content  with  his  position. 

Or  take  another  cause.  A  young  person 
is  very  fond  of  change.  She  has  a  good 
situation  and  a  comfortable  home.  She 
has  opportunities  of  self-improvement  and 
a  mistress  who  really  cares  for  her  welfare. 
But  she  is  unsettled  and  unhappy.  Her 
life  is  too  quiet.  She  wants  more  excite- 
ment. So  she  leaves  her  place  and  loses  a 
good  situation,  and  perhaps  in  a  new  one 
has  temptations  which  lead  her  further  and 
further  from  true  peace. 

Be  sure  contentment  can  never  be  ob- 
tained by  any  change  of  place  or  circum- 
stances. I  have  heard  of  a  rich  man  in 
olden  time  who  had  many  country  houses 
and  used  often  to  go  from  one  to  another. 
When  asked  why  he  so  often  moved,  he 
said  it  was  to  find  contentment ;  but  as  he 
never  found  it,  he  missed  his  aim. 

I  remember  one  morning  I  was  just 
starting  on  a  journey  to  see  a  village  where 
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I  felt  probably  my  lot  might  be  cast  for 
some  years.  As  the  place  was  far  from  all 
old  friends  and  in  many  ways  a  very  lonely 
one,  I  was  not  very  happy  in  the  prospect. 
Bnt  a  Christian  friend  gave  me  a  word 
that  helped  me,  and  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten it.  It  was  a  verse  of  Madame  Gruyon's : — 

"While  place  we  seek  or  place  we  shun, 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none  : 
But  with  our  God  to  guide  our  way 
'Tis  equal  joy,  to  go  or  stay." 

There  is  a  great  truth  in  these  lines.  True 
peace  and  contentment  is  not  to  be  found 
in  one  spot  or  another.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  found  in  the  removal  of  a  particular 
grievance  or  in  some  additional  means  of 
comfort  or  happiness. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  things  may 
aggravate  the  burden  of  our  discontent, 
and  something  now  and  then  may  be  found 
to  lighten  it  ;  but  the  true  remedy  lies 
deeper  than  in  anything  external. 

St.  Paul  gives  us  two  or  three  precious 
lessons  as  to  the  cure  of  discontent. 

He  reminds  us  that  "We  broug-ht  nothinor 
into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can 
carry  nothing  out."  It  is  all  in  vain  to 
disturb  our  hearts  with  eagerness  to  grow 
rich.  Such  desii'e  will  pierce  a  man  through 
with  many  sorrows.  Nay,  rather  be  satis- 
fied with  what  is  needful.  Godliness  is  our 
true  wealth.  It  is  a  portion  we  can  carry 
with  us.  As  to  the  rest,  let  us  leave  it. 
"  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  there- 
with content  "  (See  1  Tim.  vi.  6-10). 

Then,  in  another  place  he  gives  us  his 
own  example,  and  the  secret  of  it.  Few 
had  more  to  endure  than  he.  Few  had 
more  privations.  He  had  often  been 
"  in  cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness."  He 
had  often  been  homeless  and  friendless. 
He  had  been  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
bitter  enemies,  and  to  the  fierce  raging  of 
the  tempest.  He  had  been  reviled  and 
beaten  and  stoned,  and  ofttimes  at  the  very 
gate  of  death.  But  he  had  learnt  to  take 
it  patiently,  yea,  joyfully.     He  could  truly 


say  that  he  had  learnt  *'  in  whatsoever  state 
he  was,  therewith  to  be  content."  And  how 
was  this  ?  It  was  by  leaning  upon  Christ. 
It  was  by  looking  to  Him  for  grace  and 
help.  It  was  by  the  inward  might  of  His 
Spirit.  It  was  by  depending  upon  Him 
for  strength  continually.  "  I  can  do  all 
things,"  he  adds,  "  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me  "  (Phil.  iv.  13). 

Then  there  is  one  other  view  which  he 
gives  of  this  subject.  The  great  motive 
for  contentment  is  the  unfailing  presence 
of  Christ.  He  is  near.  He  loves  me,  He 
will  care  for  me  and  provide  for  me,  and 
therefore  why  should  I  murmur  ? 

If  a  child  of  the  world  asks  me  how  he 
can  be  contented  under  the  losses  and  trials 
that  come  to  him,  I  confess  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  answer  him.  If  you  have  not 
Christ  and  His  love,  I  wonder  how  you  can 
be  contented.  You  have  no  true  peace  in 
your  soul,  you  have  no  blessed  home  wait- 
ing for  you  above  ;  and  all  the  happiness 
you  ever  get  will  be  from  the  poor-  fading 
pleasures  of  this  world,  and  then — darkness 
and  gloom  and  death.  Your  only  path  is 
to  humble  yourself  as  a  sinner,  and  seek 
pardon  and  salvation  at  once  through  Christ. 
But  if  you  are  Christ's,  if  you  have  His 
love  in  your  heart,  you  may  well  be  con- 
tent. You  have  His  loving,  unchangeable 
Presence.  You  have  His  sure  and  faithful 
promise  :  "  Be  content  with  such  things  as 
ye  have :  for  He  hath  said,  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsaJce  tliee  "  (Heb.  xiii.  5). 

Brother,  sister  in  Christ,  open  your  eyes 
and  see  the  unsearchable  riches  stored  up 
for  you  in  this  promise,  and  in  all  the 
promises  assured  to  you  in  Him.  You  have 
the  everlasting  love  of  the  great  King.  You 
have  all  your  need  supplied  out  of  God's 
full  bounty.  You  have  a  clear  title  to  an 
inheritance  above.  You  have  an  horizon 
of  bliss,  that  stretches  out  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  all  human  thought.  Think 
of  all  this,  and  see  if  you  have  not  reason 
to  be  content. 
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If  a  man  lose  a  shilling,  and  gain  a 
thousand  pounds,  ought  he  to  grieve  over 
the  shilling  he  has  lost  ?  If  you  find  a  poor 
man  and  give  him  what  is  needful  for  his 
present  wants,  and  can  assure  him  of  a  great 
property  that  belongs  to  him,  and  of  which 
he  will  shortly  come  into  possession,  ought 
he  to  complain  and  murmur  if  for  the  pre- 
sent moment  he  has  much  to  put  up  with  ? 

And  is  not  this  but  a  faint  parallel  be- 
tween the  Christian's  present  trials  and 
future  prospects  ?  What  are  all  present 
losses,  troubles,  sufferings,  disappointments, 
compared  with  the  everlasting  love  of  God 
and  the  blessed  portion  it  brings  ? 

I  would  give  the  Christian  one  parting 
word  in  conclusion.  If  you  want  to  be  a 
happy,  contented,  praising  Christian,  keep 
near  to  Christ  and  receive  much  from  Him. 
If  you  want  a  bird  in  a  cage  to  sing,  you 
must  give  it  plenty  of  fresh  air,  suitable 
food,  and  put  it  in  the  sunshine.     If  you 


want  the  soul  to  sing  with  joyfulness  and 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  you  must  act  in 
the  same  way. 

Let  there  be  the  balmy  air  of  heartfelt 
prayer  and  communion  with  God.  Let 
there  be  the  wholesome  food  of  the  pro- 
mises of  God  and  the  teachings  of  His 
Word.  Let  there  be  the  sunshine  of  Christ's 
presence  and  love.  Abide  in  His  love  ; 
keep  in  the  sunshine.  Watch  against  all 
unbelief,  covetousness,  and  earthly  care. 
So  shall  you  ever  be  contented  and  at  rest. 
If  cross  winds  blow,  if  earthly  gourds 
wither,  if  pleasant  streams  dry  up,  if  bright 
flowers  fade,  if  all  joys  below  prove  as  a 
passing  dream,  you  will  still  find  peace. 
Looking  up  to  Jesus,  you  will  be  able  to 
leave  all  with  Him. 

**  If  Thou  shouldst  call  me  to  resign 
What  most  I  prize,  it  ne'er  was  mine, 
I  only  yield  Thee  what  was  Thine  ; 

Thy  will  be  done  ! " 


Cl)e  Cottage  (garirem 


H,  yes,  the  Cotter's  Garden ! 

It  is  great  joy  to  me, 
This    little,  precious   piece   of 
ground 

Before  his  door  to  see. 

All  day  upon  some  weary  task 

He  toileth  with  good  will ; 
And  back  he  comes,  at  set  of  sun, 

His  garden-plot  to  till. 

He  knows  where  grow  his  wallflowers, 

And  when  they  will  be  out ; 
His  moss-rose,  and  convolvulus 

That  twines  his  pales  about. 

He  knows  his  red  sweet-williams, 
And  the  stocks  that  cost  him  dear, — 

That  well-set  row  of  crimson  stocks, — 
For  he  bought  the  seed  last  year. 

And  there,  before  the  little  bench, 
O'ershadow'd  by  the  bower, 


Grow  southernwood  and  lemon-thyme, 
Sweet-pea  and  gillyflower; 

And  pinks  and  clove  carnations, 

Rich  scented,  side  by  side ; 
And  at  each  end  a  hollyhock, 

With  an  edge  of  London-pride. 

And  here  comes  good  old  grandmothei^ 
When  her  day's  work  is  done  ; 

And  here  they  bring  the  sickly  babe, 
To  cheer  it  in  the  sun. 

And  here,  on  Sabbath  mornings. 
The  good  man  comes  to  get 

His  Sunday  nosegay — moss-rose  bud, 
White  pink,  and  mignonette. 

And  here  on  Sabbath  evenings, 

Until  the  stars  are  out. 
With  a  little  one  in  either  hand. 

He  walketh  all  about. 
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For  thougli  liis  garden-plot  is  small, 

Him  doth  it  satisfy ; 
And  every  inch  within  its  bound 

Comes  underneath  his  eye. 


Yes !  in  the  cottage  garden  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers, — 

Kind   thoughts,  contentment,    peace   of 
And  joy  for  weary  hours.  [mind, 

Mary  Howitt. 


BY  THE   EEV.    ROBERT   MAGUIRB,    D.D.,    RECTOR    OP    ST.    0LA7E'S,    SOUTHVVARK. 

V.  NICHOLAS  RIDLEY,  BISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 


MID  the  ranks  of  "the 
noble  army  of  martyrs  " 
there  stands  none  more 
prominently  forth  than 
the  celebrated  Nicholas 
Ridley,  sometime 
Bishop  of  London.  His 
deep  learning,  his  eminent  position  in 
society,  his  noble  and  manly  bearing  in 
the  face  of  the  most  trying  dangers, — all 
alike  tend  to  establish  his  fair  fame,  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memorial  to  remotest 
posterity. 

Ridley  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland. Several  places  in  that  county 
claim  the  honour  of  having  been  his  birth- 
place. His  friend  and  college  companion. 
Dr.  Turner,  gives  the  disputed  palm  to  the 
village  of  Wilmontswick.  *  Ridley  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  entered  Cambridge 
University  in  1518,  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall  in  1524,  and  subsequently 
became  Master  of  Pembroke.  Having 
ministered  successively  in  various  benefices, 
he  was,  in  1547,  appointed  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester by  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  three  years 
after  was  by  Edward  YI.  translated  to  the 
diocese  of  London,  and  at  last  by  Queen 
Mary's  hands  received  his  highest  promo- 
tion, translated  by  her  means  to  heaven. 

The  cause  (humanly  speaking)  of 
Ridley's  conversion  from  Popery  was  the 


study  of  Bertram's  celebrated  "  Book  of  the 
Sacrament."  His  intercourse  with  Cranmer 
and  Peter  Martyr  also  tended  much  to  his 
instruction  in  the  truth.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation 
and  the  mass  to  have  been  the  points  on 
which  he  most  constantly  discussed ;  and 
by  reason  of  his  protest  against  these 
dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was 
ultimately  condemned  to  death.  By 
natural  temperament  he  was  gentle,  ami- 
able, and  charitable,  abounding  in  all  good 
works.  His  preaching  was  much  blessed 
to  the  people,  who,  as  Foxe  says,  "  swarmed 
like  bees "  to  the  churches  in  which  he 
preached.  He  faithfully  and  diligently 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office, 
until  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  re-intro- 
duced the  fatal  code  of  Romish  persecution 
into  the  realm  of  England.  Together  with 
many  other  faithful  and  devoted  servants 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Ridley  was 
arrested  and  conducted  to  the  Tower. 
Thence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  prisoner 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1554,  in  company 
with  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

On  the  17th  of  April  (1554)  Bishop 
Ridley  was  led  forth  into  the  Divinity 
School  in  Oxford  to  dispute  with  certain 
learned  Romish  theologians.  The  pro- 
positions (three  in  number)  were  the  same 
as  those  on  which  Cranmer  disputed  on 
the  day  before,  and  Latimer  on  the  day 


*  Works  of  Bishop  Ridley  (Parker  Society),  App.  iii. 
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following,  as  given  in  our  account  of  Lati- 
mer's life  in  our  last  number. 

Ridley's  positions  in  the  discussion  of 
these  several  topics  Tvere  purely  Protestant ; 
and  these  positions  he  maintained  with 
much  firmness  and  erudition  in  the  face 
of  all  his  opponents.  One  question  pro- 
posed by  him  is  worthy  of  note,  as  being 
equally  important  in  the  present  day. 
Speaking  of  the  sacrificial  claims  of  the 
Romish  "priesthood,"  heinquired, — "After 
what  order  is  the  sacrificing  priest  — 
whether  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  or  else 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  ?  For,  as 
far  as  I  know,  said  he,  the  Holy  Scripture 
doth  allow  no  more." 

A  puzzling  question  this  !  The  order  of 
Aaron  has  passed  away,  "for  the  weakness 
and  unprofitableness  thereof";  and  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  includes  but  one 
Priest,  and  no  more  —  even  Jesus,  the 
great  High  Priest.  Well  did  Ridley  ask, 
and  well  may  we,  too,  repeat  his  inquiry,— 
To  what  order  of  sacrificing  priests  does 
the  Roman  priest  belong  ?  Ridley's 
learned  antagonists  evaded  the  question.  * 

These  disputations  of  Ridley  were  duly 
registered  against  him ;  as  were  also  the 
disputations  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer  re- 
served in  store  for  them.  A  commission 
was  accordingly  formed  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
in  order  to  try  all  three  for  their  free 
speech  in  the  Oxford  discussions.  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  try  this  cause 
were  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Bristol,  and 
Gloucester.  They  opened  the  Commission 
for  the  trial  of  Ridley  and  Latimer  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1555. 

The  characteristic  bearing  of  Ridley  in 
the  presence  of  this  Papal  commission  is 
worthy  of  special  notice ;  indicating,  as  it 
did,  the  manly  courage  and  unflinching 
consistency  of  the  venerable  martyr.    Ridley 


stood  before  a  Papal  tribunal.  To  this  he 
as  an  Englishman  owed  no  allegiance.  He 
would  have  gladly  stood  at  Caesar's  judg- 
ment-seat. But  in  this  case  he  stood 
before  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope,  and  as  such  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  therefore  an 
illegally  constituted  court.  Accordingly, 
when  Ridley  was  brought  before  them,  the 
moment  the  commissioners  quoted  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  constituted 
to  judge  this  cause,  the  venerable  bishop 
replaced  his  cap  on  his  head.  At  this  the 
commissioners  took  offence,  and  desired 
him  to  uncover  his  head  in  their  presence, 
and  out  of  deference  to  their  delegated 
authority. 

Ridley  replied  with  vigour,  and  evidently 
with  some  warmth,  after  the  following  truly 
constitutional  form : — 

"  As  touching  that  you  said,  my  lord,  that  you 
of  your  own  persons,  desire  neither  cap  nor  knee, 
but  only  require  the  same  in  consideration  that 
you  represent  the  Cardinal  Grace's  person,  I  do 
you  to  wit,  and  thereupon  make  my  protestation, 
that  I  did  put  on  my  cap  at  the  naming  of  the 
Cardinal's  Grace,  neither  for  any  contumacy  that  I 
bear  towards  your  own  person,  neither  for  any 
derogation  of  honour  to  the  Lord  Cardinal's  Grace : 
for  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  all  humility, 
reyerence,  and  honour,  in  that  he  came  of  the 
most  regal  blood,  and  in  that  he  is  a  man  endued 
with  manifold  graces  of  learning  and  virtue.  And 
as  touching  these  virtues  and  points,  I,  with  all 
humility  [therewith  he  put  off  his  cap,  and  bowed 
his  knee]  and  obeisance  that  I  may,  will  reverence 
and  honour  his  Grace.  But  in  that  he  is  legate 
to  the  Bishop  of  Kome  [and  therewith  he  put  on 
his  cap],  whose  usurped  supremacy  and  abused 
authority  I  utterly  refuse  and  renounce,  I  may  in 
nowise  give  any  obeisance  or  honour  luito  him, 
lest  that  my  so  doing  and  behaviour  might  be 
prejudicial  to  mine  oath,  and  a  derogation  to  the 
verity  of  God's  Word.  And  therefore  I  have  put 
on  my  cap."  f 

This  noble  protest  against  the  influence 


*  The  word  "  priest"  in  itself  means  only  a  presbyter,  or  elder  {w pea ^vt epos),  and  in  this  way  the 
word  is  used  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  calls  her  priests  a  sacri- 
ficino  priesthood  (lepeh).    "We  therefore  ask,  To  what  order  do  these  priests  belong? 

tFoxe,  vol,  vii.,  p.  519.     (Seeley,  1847.) 
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and  executive  of  a  "  foreign  potentate," 
ought  to  convey  a  lesson  of  deep  instruc- 
tion to  this  our  own  generation.  Thrice 
was  Ridley  admonished,  and  thrice  did  he 
decline  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to  a 
Papal  tribunal.  The  court  official  was 
then  commanded  to  pluck  his  cap  from  his 
head,  and  "  Master  Ridley,  bowing  his 
head  to  the  officer,  gently  permitted  him 
to  take  away  his  cap." 

They  then  proceeded  to  business.  Ridley 
was  admonished  to  recant  his  "  heresy," 
and  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  To  which  exhortation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  rejoined:— 


*'  My  lord,  I  perfectly  know  and  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  my  doctrine  and  religion  are 
grounded  not  upon  man's  imagination  and  decrees, 
but  upon  the  infallible  truth  of  Christ's  Gospel ; 
and  I  cannot  look  back,  and  return  to  the  Romish 
See,  contrary  to  mine  oath,  contrary  to  the  prero- 
gative and  crown  of  this  realm,   and  especially 


(which  moveth  me  most)  contrary  to  the  expressed 
Word  of  God." 

This  manly  protest  was  maintained 
throughout ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (1st  Oct.),  his  final  sentence 
was  pronounced  by  the  commission,  as 
follows  :  — 

"  We,  therefore  (the  said  John  of  Ijincoln,  James 
of  Gloucester,  John  of  Bristol),  do  judge  and  con- 
demn the  said  Nicholas  Eidley  as  a  heretic,  and  so 
adjudge  him  presently,  both  by  word  and  also  in 
deed,  to  be  degraded  from  the  degree  of  a  bishop, 
from  priesthood,  and  all  ecclesiastical  order ;  de- 
claring, moreover,  the  said  Nicholas  Eidley  to  be 
no  member  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  commit 
him  to  the  secular  powers  ;  of  them  to  receive  the 
punishment  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  temporal 
laws;  and  further  excommunicating  him  by  the 
great  excommunication." 

Be  it  remembered,  this  was  Rome's  proof 
of  transubstantiation  and  the  mass  !  This 
was  Rome's  reply  to  Ridley's  arguments  ! 

Ridley  returned  to  his  imprisonment 
under  sentence  of  death. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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.AND-in-hand  with 
the  movement  for 
improving  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  working- 
classes,  is  that  of 
fostering  among  the 
dwellers  themselves 
the  love  of  the  simple  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  Home.  As  a  means  to  this  end  there 
should  be  in  every  populous  locality  a 
""Workmen's  Flower  Show  and  Home  En- 
couragement Society." 

A  very  successful  exhibition  of  this  kind 
was  not  long  since  held  at  Netting  Hill. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  many  articles  exhibited. 
The  men  furnished  principally  flowers, 
fruits,  and   models;    the   housewives   dis- 


played rugs,  stockings,  quilts,  and  shirts; 
and  the  children  flowers  and  dolls.  A  tea- 
caddy  consisting  of  no  less  than  1,947 
pieces,  was  a  most  creditable  specimen  of 
workmanship.  The  children  exhibited  some 
hundreds  of  dolls,  of  all  sizes,  complexions, 
and  costumes. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  is  ready 
to  engage  in  every  good  work,  distributed 
the  prizes.  Before  doing  so  he  uttered  a 
number  of  golden  sayings  which  were 
worth  ten  times  more  than  the  prizes 
themselves.  Since  we  cannot  distribute  the 
prizes  to  our  readers,  we  will  do  what  we 
hope  will  be  of  still  greater  service  to  them, 
and  place  in  their  hands  the  admirable 
address  of  England's  ^^nohle''  philanthro- 
pist.  After  expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave 
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him  to  be  present  at  what  he  considered 
the  revival  of  a  system  which  at  one  time 
prevailed     extensively    over     the    metro- 
polis, Lord  Shaftesbury  continued  thus  : — 
"  I  think  no  better  plan  for  the  education 
of  children  and  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing-classes could  be  instituted.    Its  temporary 
falling-off  I  attribute  to  the  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  want  of  that  continued  super- 
vision of  the  home  life  of  the  working-classes 
which  is  required.     I  would  suggest  that  the 
prizes  given   to  women  for  clean  and  tidy 
homes  should  be  in  the  form  of  money;  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  labour,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  expense  requisite  to  keep 
a  house  up  to  the  required  standard.     My 
inspection  of  the  Exhibition  convinces   me 
that  it  evidences  a  large  amount  of  occupation 
and  home  labour,  the  employment  and  assist- 
ance of  wives  and  children,  and  abstinence 
from  the   ginshop  and   beer-house.    It  also 
involves    the   self-improvement    consequent 
upon  a  change  of  subject  from  that  which 
occupies  the  chief  business  of  a  man's  daily 
life.    I  confess  I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  exhibition  of  new-laid  eggs,  as  I  con- 
ceive there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  judging 
as  to  their  soundness  unless  by  eating  them. 
However,  there  are  doubtless  persons  present 
of  sufficient  cunning  to  decide  this  matter. 

*'  All  children  should  be  trained  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers,  for  I  hold  there  is  nothing 
more  humanizing  or  more  spiritual  in  effect ; 
and  I  know  instances  of  children  in  the  most 
degraded  parts  of  the  country  brought  into 
the  highest  state  of  refinement  by  the  culture 
of  flowers.  A  child  watching  the  daily  growth 
of  a  flower,  sees  the  operation  of  an  unseen 
power  ever  at  work ;  and,  from  learning  the 
necessity  of  water  and  light  to  its  existence, 
receives  an  idea  of  those  sanitary  principles 
about  which  there  is  now  so  much  contention. 
Window-gardening  casts  light  and  life  into 
the  most  dismal  domiciles,  and  many  of  the 
wretched  habitations  in  the  East  of  London 
are  made  comparatively  cheerful  by  this 
means.  I  believe  the  love  of  flowers  is  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  Bacon  said :  '  God 
Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,  and  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.'  It  was  this  in- 
herent love  that  prompted  the  children  of  the 
poorest  to  stick  a  cabbage-stalk  between  the 


flags,  and,  having  surrounded  it  with  a  piece 
of  parsley,  call  it  a  garden. 

"By  the  neglect  of  our  forefathers,  London 
has  been  constructed  upon  such  principles 
that  many  of  the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  I 
could  not  stretch  both  arms  in  them  without 
touching  the  houses.    It  is  only  by  improv- 
ing the  inner  life  of  the  dwellers  in  these 
places  that  we  can  hope  to  better  their  moral 
or  physical  condition,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
can  be  achieved  in  a  better  way,  on  a  small 
scale,  than  by  ofiering  these  prizes  for  clean 
and  tidy  homes.     In  this  matter  they  should 
remember  not  to  be  over  scrupulous  as  to 
what  should  be  required,  because  that  which 
was  most  necessary  to  substantially  improve 
a  home  was  often  wanting ;  so  that,  if  a  person 
went  as  far  as  labour  could  go,  much  more 
could  not  be  expected.    Some  time  ago,  in  an 
examination  I  made  of  twenty-three  houses 
in  a  street  in  Whitechapel,  in  none  of  them 
could  I  find  either  a  pail  or  scrubbing-brush. 
Many  people  in  the  district  did  not  know  the 
use  of  these  articles.     A  number  of  brushes 
and  pails,  with  a  portion  of  whitewash,  were 
supplied,  and  although  some  used  them  others 
said  they  would  be  content  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  fathers  had  done,  and, 
for  their  parts,  would  be  willing  to  go  to  their 
graves  without  using  them.     I  want    these 
Societies  by  their  prizes  to  lift  these  people 
out  of  this  state.     The  condition  of  a  man's 
home  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  purity 
of  conduct  and  rectitude  of  thought.     With 
the  degree  of  knowledge  of  a  large  portion  of 
people  in  the  East  of  London,  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  that  either  the  teaching  of  religion 
or  the  efforts  of  the  City  Mission  can  produce 
any  permanent  effect.     Therefore,  this  work 
is  a  grand  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel;  it  lies  at  the  root  of  their  strength  as 
a  nation,  and,  unless  the  evil  were  remedied, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  School  Board,  or  of  private 
individuals,  will  be  like  so  much  beating  of 
the  wind," 

Our  working  friends,  and  those  who  wish 
to  help  them  in  the  best  way,  namely,  to 
help  themselves,  will  do  well  to  ponder 
these  words  of  wisdom ;  and  we  hope  many 
will  act  upon  them  when  they  have  pon- 
dered them. 
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xxir.    The  Gkateftjl  Pike. 

T  a  meeting  of  the  Liveipool  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Institu- 
lioD,  the  following  curious  facts 
were  narrated  by  Dr.  "Warwick, 
one  of  the  members,  with  respect 
to  instinct  in  animals. 

He  stated  that  when  he  resided  at  Dunham, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warring- 
ton, he  was  walking  one  evening  in  the  park, 
and  came  to  a  pond  in  which  fish,  intended  for 
the  table,  were  kept.  He  took  notice  of  a  fine 
pike  about  six  pounds'  weight,  which,  when  it 
observed  him,  darted  hastily  away.  On  so 
doing,  it  struck  its  head  against  a  tenter- 
hook in  a  post  (of  which  there  were  several 
in  the  pond,  placed  to  prevent  poaching),  and, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  fractured  its  skull, 
and  turned  the  optic  nerve  on  one  side.  The 
agony  of  the  animal  was  most  horrible,  as 
evinced  by  its  rushing  to  the  bottom,  and, 
burying  its  head  in  the  mud,  whirling  itself 
round  with  such  velocity  that  it  was  almost 
lost  to  the  sight  for  a  short  interval.  It  then 
plunged  about  the  pond,  and  at  length  threw 
itselfcorapletelyout  of  the  water  onto  thebank. 
He  (the  doctor)  went  and  examined  it,  and 
found  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  brain  was 
protruding  from  the  fracture  of  the  skull.  He 
carefully  replaced  this,  and  with  a  small  silver 
toothpick  raised  the  indented  portion  of  the 
skull.  The  fish  remained  still  for.  a  short 
time,  and  he  then  put  it  again  into  the  pond. 
It  appeared  at  first  a  good  deal  relieved,  but 


in  a  few  minutes  it  again  darted  and  plunged 
about,  until  it  threw  itself  out  of  the  pond  a 
second  time.  A  second  time  Dr.  Warwick 
did  what  he  could  to  relieve  it,  and  again  put 
it  into  the  water.  It  continued  for  several 
times  to  throw  itself  out  of  the  water,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  keeper,  the  doctor 
made  a  kind  of  pillow  for  the  fish,  which  was 
then  left  in  the  pond. 

Upon  making  his  appearance  at  the  pond 
the  following  morning,  the  pike  came  towards 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  actually 
laid  its  head  on  his  foot.  The  doctor  thought 
this  most  extraordinary;  but  he  examined 
the  fish's  skull  and  found  it  was  going  on  all 
right.  He  then  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  edge  of  the  pond  for  some 
time,  and  the  fish  continued  to  swim  up  and 
down,  turning  whenever  he  turned  ;  but  being 
blind  on  the  wounded  side  of  its  skull,  it 
always  appeared  agitated  when  it  had  that 
side  towards  the  bank,  as  it  could  not  then 
see  its  benefactor.  On  the  next  day  he  took 
some  young  friends  down  to  see  the  'fish, 
which  came  to  him  as  usual,  and,  at  length, 
he  actually  taught  the  pike  to  come  to  him  at 
his  whistle  and  feed  out  of  his  hands.  With 
other  persons  it  continued  as  shy  as  fish 
usually  are. 

He  (Dr.  Warwick)  thought  this  a  most  re- 
markable  instance  of  gratitude  in  a  fish  for  a 
benefit  received;  and  as  it  always  came  at 
his  whistle,  it  proved,  what  he  had  previously 
with  other  naturalists  always  disbelieved,  that 
fishes  are  sensible  to  sound. 


Cf)e  joints  jToIfes;"  pase* 


xxn.    MY  CHICKENS;    OR,  TAKING  CARE. 


WAS  a  proud  and  happy  little  girl  ceb 
bright  morning  a  good  many  years  ago, 
for  my  mother  had  told  me  that  morning 
that  I  was  to  have  the  care— "the  u-?ioIe 
carz  " — of  the  brood  of  chickens  my  father 
had  just  made  a  home  for  in  the  yard, 
with  their  patient,  yst  fussy,  old  mother.  I  was  to  feed 
them  three  times  a  day,  see  that  their  water-dish  was 
kept  wftil  supplied,  and,  above  all,  to  shut  them  up  at 
aight.  "And  now  remember,"  said  my  mother,  as  she 
turned  to  go  into  the  house,  "that  you  must  have  care 
and  not  forget  them," 


Xqw  I  was  a  very  careless  little  girl,  and  maybe  my 
mother  thought  that  if  T  felt  that  anything  was  really 
depending  on  me  I  should  grow  more  careful.  At  any 
rate,  as  I  stood  watching  those  tiny,  downy  little  things, 
I  thought,  "  Surely  I  shall  always  remember  them."  Their 
house  was  a  very  primitive  one — an  old  flour- barrel 
turned  down  on  its  side— two  stakes  driven  each  side  to 
keep  it  steady,  while  another  stake  in  front  held  securely 
the  board,  which  each  night  I  was  to  slide  down  in  front, 
and  so  shut  them  in  safe.  I  stood  and  watched  my  father 
as  he  went  into  the  bam.  He  first  got  some  nice,  soft 
hay  and  pat  in  the  barrel ;  and  then,  going  up  to  the 
"meal-tub,"  he  showed  me  just  how  much  meal  and  how 
much  water  I  must  mix  for  them,  in  a  little  wooden  disfe 
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he  provided  for  me.  I  gave  my  chicks  their  first  break- 
fast, and  then  went  into  the  house  for  my  own. 

How  many  hours  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  those  chick- 
ens' lives  I  spent  with  them !  Something  better  than 
meal  and  water  they  often  got  from  me,  for  many  a  piece 
of  bread  and  butter  and  slice  of  gingerbread  did  they 
share  with  me.  The  dear,  little,  soft  things !  I  think 
now,  as  I  used  to  think  then,  ViXG.a  chicks  are  the  cunning- 
est  pets  one  can  find. 

But  at  first  I  came  very  near  killing  them  with  kind- 
ness, for  I  fancied  they  would  like  to  get  out  of  the  dark 
barrel  early  in  the  morning ;  and  my  mother  was  obliged 
to  tell  me  that  while  they  were  so  young  it  would  not  do 
to  let  them  run  about  in  the  wet,  dewy  grass.  But  the 
warm  summer  days  came  on ;  and  the  chicks  grew  apace, 
and  grew  to  be  "an  old  story"  too.  My  old,  careless 
habits  began  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  me. 

My  mother  often  had  to  ask,  "Bessie,  have  you  let 
those  chickens  out  ?  "  I  used  to  forget,  once  in  a  while, 
to  feed  them  too.  Mother  was  very  patient  with  me,  and 
never  scolded  very  hard  about  it. 

But  one  night  I  came  rushing  home  from  school,  fol- 
lowed close  by  my  little  sister,  both  of  us  begging  to  go 
with  some  of  our  companions  to  the  meadow  for  wild 
strawberries.  "We  cannot  wait  for  any  supper,  mother. 
Just  give  us  some  cake  in  our  baskets,  and  let  us  go." 

Mother  cut  generous  slices  of  cake,  and  gave  us  our 
baskets,  and,  getting  a  promise  from  us  to  be  back  at  sun- 
set, let  us  go  with  the  other  little  girls. 

We  had  a  merry  time,  and  filled  our  baskets,  besides 
Btaining  our  faces,  fingers,  and  aprons  with  the  berries ; 
and  my  sister  and  I  were  two  tired  little  girls  as  we  bade 
our  companions  good-night  at  our  own  door.  We  were 
so  tired  that,  after  eating  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  I 
proposed  going  immediately  to  bed.  We  were  half  way 
up  the  stairs  that  led  to  our  little  room  when  mother 
called,  "  Have  you  shut  up  your  chickens,  Bessie  ?" 

I  stood  still.  Poor  chicks  !  they  had  not  had  any  sup- 
per even.  With  a  sigh  I  turned  back,  and,  running  to 
the  barn,  hastily  mixed  some  meal  for  them.  It  was  al- 
most dark.  The  little  things,  now  about  half  grown, 
were  already  snug  in  the  barrel  with  their  mother.  I 
threw  a  few  spoonfuls  of  meal  down  near  the  front  of  the 
barrel,  and  called,  "  Chick !  Chick !"  But  only  one  or 
two  came  out.  The  old  hen  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
still.  Probably  she  thought  late  suppers  injurious,  for 
she  only  gave  a  sleepy  "Chuck!  Chuck!"  as  if  to  say, 


"  Keep  quiet,  children."  I  waited  a  moment  or  two  for 
the  ones  who  came  out  to  eat ;  but,  being  tired  and  sleepy, 
I  was  impatient,  and  presently  drove  them  into  the  barrel, 
and,  hastily  dropping  the  board  down  between  it  and  the 
stake,  ran  into  the  house. 

The  next  morning  my  mother  had  to  call  me  more  than 
once ;  and  her  warning,  "  It  is  too  bad  to  keep  your  chicks 
so  long  shut  up  this  hot  morning,"  at  last  roused  me.  I 
dressed  and  ran  out  to  the  barrel,  but  I  stood  in  amaze 
when  I  got  in  sight  of  my  poor  chicks'  house.  The  board 
was  down,  to  be  sure.  Down,  alas !  very  secure;  for  un- 
derneath it,  pinned  close  to  the  ground,  were  the  heads  of 
two  of  my  prettiest  chicks.  I  saw  how  it  was  in  an  in- 
stant. In  my  eager  haste  the  night  before  I  had  jammed 
the  hard  board  down  on  their  pretty  necks,  thrust  out  for 
one  more  bit  of  meal ;  and  there  they  were, — di.iad,,  killed 
by  my  own  hand.  With  the  tears  running  down  my 
cheeks  I  pulled  up  the  board ,  and  di'ew  out  their  little 
stiff  bodies,  aU  soiled  now  by  the  trampling  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  been  "  '^wging  "  for  an  hour 
to  get  out. 

Sobbing  and  crying,  I  carried  them  to  my  mother. 
When  she  had  heard  the  story  she  said,  "  How  could  you 
be  so  careless?" 

"That  is  it,"  I  kept  repeating  to  myself;  "I  am  so  care- 
less." Even  the  old  hen,  I  used  to  imagine,  looked  at  me 
reproachfully,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  You  killed  two  of 
my  children." 

About  a  week  after  I  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously 
ill.  For  two  or  three  days  I  was  so  ill  I  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  anything ;  but  on  the  fourth  day  I  felt 
better,  and  began  to  look  about  me.  My  mother  was  sit- 
ting by  me,  fanning  me,  when  I  started  up,  exclaiming, 
"  Has  anybody  fed  my  chickens  ?" 

"  Dear  child !"  said  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  ;  "how  much  care  she  always  has !  "  t 

It  was  a  neighbour  who  had  come  in  to  see  me.  "  Ah ! " 
I  thought,  "  she  wouldn't  say  so  if  she  knew  how  I  killed 
two  of  them ; "  and  I  wondered  mother  didn't  tell  her.  But 
mother  only  said,  "The  chickens  had  been  looked  after." 

I  soon  got  well  again,  but  my  chickens  had  taught  me 
a  lesson  I  was  not  likely  to  forget.  For  many  summers 
after  that  I  had  the  care  of  successive  broods  of  chicks, 
but  I  never  murdered  any  more. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  "young  folks"  who  read  Home 
Words  will  learn  the  lesson  too,  and  remember  the  duty 
of  "  taking  care." 


THE    BIBLE 

E  hope  many  Sunday-School  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  bo 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BT    THE    BEV.  W.   S.    LEWIS,   M.A.,  VICAB    OF    ST.   GEOBaB'S, 
WOBTHING. 

THE  BEASTS  OP  THE  FOREST. 

It  pleased  God,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  send  a  very 
exalted  messenger  to  certain  beasts  of  the  forest  which 
were  gathered  together  at  that  time  in  a  place  by  them- 
selves. We  are  not  told  that  this  glorious  messenger 
addressed  himself  to  the  beasts ;  but  they  acted  as  though 
he  had,  and  as  though  they  had  understood  what  he  said. 

We  are  also  told  of  several  other  messengers  of  the 
same  exalted  kind  long  afterwards  sent  to  another  place 
full  of  wild  beasts ;  and  we  are  sure,  also,  that  these  wild 
beasts  behaved  like  those  before  named. 


MINE    SEARCHED. 

Who  was  present  on  the  first  of  these  occasions?  And 
who  on  the  second?  And  what  kind  of  testimony  did 
the  two  persons  referred  to  bear  to  one  another,  though 
living,  as  they  did,  at  such  widely  difierent  times  ? 

ANSWERS  (See  July  Number). 
A  CELEBRATED   CITY. 

The  city  was  Hebron  ;  and  the  traveller,  Caleb,  the  son 
of  Jephunneh.  We  read  of  his  visit  when  one  of  the 
spies,  in  Numbers  xiii.  6,  22;  and  of  the  grant  of  the 
territory  to  him  forty-five  years  afterwards  by  his 
fellow  traveller  Joshua,  in  Josh.  xiv.  10,  13,  14.  That 
Joshua  was  like  him  and  unlike  all  the  rest  we  learn  from 
Num.  xiv.  6-9,  30,  3&-38. 

The  name  of  the  three  giants  are  given  in  Josh.  xv.  14. 
How  and  for  whom  the  city  became  a  residence  and  a 
refuge  is  told  us  in  Josh.  xxi.  9-12;  xx.  1-7. 

The  names  of  the  king,  the  rebel,  and  the  commander 
are  recorded  in  2  Sam.  ii.  4;  1  Chron.  iii.  1,  2;  2  Sam. 
iii.  22. 

Finally,  the  stories  told  in  Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xlix.  29-31, 
show  that  at  the  time  of  Caleb's  visit  this  city  of  Hebron 
was  "  already  famous  in  the  lustory  of  this  race." 
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A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.    Prov.  xv.  20. 
He  that  getteth  wisdom  loveth  his  own  soul.    Ps. 
Wisdom  excelleth  folly.    Eccles.  ii.  13.         [xix.  8, 
Wisdom  is  a  defence.   Eccles.  vii.  12. 


10th.  S.  aft.  Trin,  Get  wisdom,  get  v/nderstanding. 
Keep  sound  wisdom  and  discretion.  Prov.  iii.  21. 
He  lay  eth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous.  Prov, 
He  that  keepeth  understanding  shall  find  good. 


Who: 

^itmth  ta  all  meiT 
^T"  Hb^j^alli^^  and  ttpbraideth  ntrl? 


Jas.  i.  5. 


A  wise  man  will  hear.  Prov.  i.  5.  [Prov.  ix.  10. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
The  wise  shall  inherit  glory.    Prov.  iii.  35. 

11  th.  S.af.Trin.  A  man  of  understanding  sJiall  attain 
Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies.  Prov.viii.il.  Iwisdom. 
I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence.    Prov.  viii.  12. 
Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge.   Prov.  x.  14. 
With  the  lowly  is  wisdom.    Prov.  xi.  2. 
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WISDOM    ENTERETH  "^ 

INTO    THINE    HEART  ',.  DISCRETION 
SHALL   PRESERVE 
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The  words  of  a  wise  man  are  gracious.  Eccles.  x.  12. 
How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold. 


12th.  S.  aft.  Trin.  O  ye  simple,  understand  wisdom. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  a  rod  of  pride.  Prov. 
He  that  refraineth  his  lip  sis  wise.  Prov.x.l9.  [xiv.3. 
A  wise  son  hear  eth  his  father's  instruction. 
Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom.  Jer  ix.  23. 
St.  Baetholomew.  Preach  the  Word.  2  Tim.  iv.2. 


1  Cor.  i.  30. 


Wisdom  is  better  than  strength.    Eccles.  ix.  16. 

13th  S.  ^fter  Trinity.   The  Lord  giveth  wisdom. 

Prov.  li.  6. 
^  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  father.  Prov.  xvii.  25. 
'  A  foolish  man  despiseth  his  mother.  Prov.  xv.  20. 
The  folly  of  fools  is  deceit.    Prov.  xiv.  8. 
Shame  shall  be  the  promotion  of  fools.  Prov.  iii.  35. 
They  that  be  wise  shall  shine.    Dan.  xii.  3. 
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T  HAVE  no  wisdom,  eave  in  ITitti  who  ia 
J     My  Wisdom  and  my  Teacher,  both  in  One; 
No  wisdom  can  I  lack  while  Thou  art  wise, 
No  teaching  do  I  crave,  save  Thiae  alone. 


Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice, 
In  things  or  great  or  small ; 

Be  Thou  my  Guide,  my  Strenj^th, 
My  Wisdom,  and  my  all.— Bonar. 


THE  true  philosopher  will  often  say,  •'  I  only  know  that  I  do  not  know." 
What  folly  can  equal  his  who  prepares  in  the  course  of  his  life  for  everything  except  death  ?-'Anon. 
The  harvest  of  spiritual  seed,  sown  in  faith  and  l«ve,  will  astonish  the  recper.— C.  B. 
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ST.   SliKdZOIST'S    X^-A-E^ISHI,    LEEIDS. 

SEX5TEJ^ABEI^,      1877. 


On  Thursday,  July  26th,  through  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  certain  friends,  the  members  of 
St.  Simon's  Mothers'  Meeting  went  to  Harewood 
Park  for  their  annual  picnic.  On  reaching  the 
village,  the  party  first  proceeded  to  visit  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  mansion  ;  then,  passing  through 
the  park,  they  were  kindly  permitted  to  inspect 
the  old  Church,  full  of  interesting  and  historical 
memorials.  On  leaving  the  Church  they  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  and,  after 
spending  a  short  time  there,  were  nothing  loth  to 
turn  their  faces  towards  Harewood  Arms,  wher 
a  bountiful  tea  was  awaiting  their  attention.  In 
respect  of  weather  the  day  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  party  reached  home 
apparently  well  pleased  with  their  little  excursion. 

The  first  of  our  Special  Children's  Services  in 
Church,  which  we  hope  will  be  continued  every 
quarter,  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August 
26tb.  The  attendance  of  the  Scholars  of  both 
sexes  was  very  good,  and  we  were  pleased  to  find 
that  so  many  parents  and  friends  kindly  gave  us 
their  presence,  and  evinced  such  an  active  interest 
in  our  work.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  a  col- 
lection was  made  for  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  sum  realised  was  £1  2s.  8d. 


Following  the  plan  adopted  last  year,  we  sub- 
join a  list  of  the  first  three  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Infant  Sunday  School  who  received  prizes  on 
Whit-Sunday : — 

INFANT  BOYS. 

Class  1. — F.  Hoyle,  James  Hall,  G.  Bligh. 

„  2.— G.  Cheffin,  A.  Kamsden,  F.  W.  Martin. 

„  3. — S.  Bottomley,  J.  W.  Pickles,  A.  Dixon. 

,,  4.— P.  Fowler,  W.  Wood,  T.  Atkinson. 

,,  5. — J.  Wasp,  Robert  Burns,  Fred.  Hopton. 

,,  6. — H.  Beldon,  A.  Wilson,  A.  Ibbotson. 

„  7. — John  Bartle,  J.  W.  Ramsden,  A.  Wilby. 

„  8.— A.  MeUor,  J.  Appleyard,  J.  W.  Wood. 

„  9.— W.  Panther,  Jas.  H.  Bawling,  W.  Whitaker. 

INFANT  GIRLS. 

Class  1. — A.  Mellor,  Lily  Ramsden,  A.  Peat. 

„     2. — M.  Hudson,  Martha  Thompson,  M.  Chadwick. 
„     3. — S.  H.  Cheffins,  Maud  Horsman,  M.  Bastow. 
„     4. — A.  Elliott,  M.  Entwhistle,  0.  Ineson. 
„     5. — Betsy   Wilkinson,   Jane    Ann    Haley,   Lily 

Eastburn. 
„     6. — Louisa  Holroyd,  E.  Thompson,  R.  Hudson. 
„     7. — Eliza  A.    Senior,   L.    Hobson,    Samuel  A. 

Young. 
,,     8.— Florence  Elliott,  Fanny  Senior,  E.  Bartle. 


NOTICES  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1877. 

September  3. — Mothers'  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

September  6. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class,  and  on 
every  Thursday  following,  at  7-30  p.m. 

September  16. — St.  Simon's  Sunday  School  Library 
re-opens. 

September  17. — Mothers'  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

September  23. — Woodhouse  Feast  Sunday.  As  we 
find  that  in  former  years  many  parents  have  selected 
this  particular  day  for  the  baptism  of  their  children,  we 
trust  that  the  present  will  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  painful  discovery  to  find  a  duty  so 
very  obvious  and  important  altogether  neglected ;  or, 
at  least,  very  lightly  regarded  by  some  parents.  We 
hope  that  our  kind  workers,  and  district  visitors,  will 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  induce  all  who  have 
children  unbaptised  to  bring  them  at  once,  and  not  put 
off  the  time  any  longer.  The  Baptismal  Service  on 
Woodhouse  Feast  Sunday,  September  23rd,  will  be  held 
at  3  p.m. 

September  26. — A  District  Visitors'  Meeting  will  be' 
held  at  St.  Simon's  Vicarage,  at  3  p.m.  It  is  par- 
ticularly requested  that  all  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  will  kindly  send  in  their  reports  filled  up. 

Teachers  and  Scholars,  over  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  St.  Simon's 
Senior  Class  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  may  do 
so  by  giving  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  Mr, 
Walter  Turner.  The  Session  will  commence  Tuesday, 
October  2nd. 


OFFERTORIES. 

July  29.— £3  10s.  l^d.,  Church  Expenses. 

August  5. — £4  Os.   llH-j   the  Poor  and  Church 
Expenses. 

August  12. — £2  17s.  11  ^d.,  Church  Expenses. 
„       19.— £3  lis.  6id.,  Church  Expenses. 

August    26. — £1  19s.   ll^d.,  for    Ripon  Diocesan 
Societies. 

August  26. — £1  2s.  8d.,  in  afternoon,   for  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

August  26. — £1 18s.  2^d.,  Church  Expenses. 


PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

July  29. — Ann  Elizabeth  Fawcett,  James  Herbert 
Fawcett. 

August  5. — Phyllis  Ann  Appleyard. 

„     12. — Kate  Panther. 

„     19. — Martha  Ann  Clough. 


DEATHS. 

July  24. — James  Stead,  aged  46  years. 

,,     30. — Alfred  Whitby,  aged  4  months. 
August  12. — James  Stott,  aged  59  years. 
August  21. — Mary  Ann  Hague  Towusend,  aged  1  year 
and  6  months. 


eAl|-  Lii*»t~m'^7n- 


Drawn  by  E   §teveks. 


THE    HARVEST    VJMN. 


*'  The  mowers  and  the  reapers 
Gather  rotmd  the  final  load. 


And  the  Harvest  flag  is  wavingf 
As  it  moves  along  the  road.'* 
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"  KENTISH   LYRICS,'* 


BY  BENJAMIN    GOUGH,   AUTHOR   OF 
"  They  joy  before  Tliee  according  to  the  joy  in  Harvest." 


ETC. 
Isa.  ix.  3. 


EAUTIFUL  in  quiet  change, 
Seasons  in  harmonious  range 
Sweetly  come  and  gently  go, 
Silently  as  flakes  of  snow. 
Winter  thaws  his  ice-bound  wing 
On  the  fervid  breast  of  Spring  ; 
Ruddy  Spring — when  Summer  comes, 
Crowns  her  with  her  choice  perfumes ; 
Until  Summer  lays  her  down 
In  her  robe  of  russet-brown — 
Smiling  Autumn's  sober  dress, 
Autumn  in  her  loveliness. 

Resting  on  this  hillock  mound, 
Cast  a  grateful  look  around, 
Upward  to  yon  glorious  hills, 
Where  the  mighty  ploughshare  tills, 
On  the  sloping  upland  side, 
O'er  the  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Where  the  silvery  river  flows 
In  its  Sabbath-like  repose. 
See  the  waving  crops  of  corn  ! 
Peace  is  come,  of  plenty  bora  ; 
Autumn  bends  beneath  her  load. 
Reverently  worsbips  God. 


Hark  the  rustling  of  the  scythe  ! 
Stalwart  labourers,  strong  and  lithe, 
Sweep  the  swathes  of  yielding  grain. 
Bind  the  sheaves  or  load  the  wain. 
Here  are  ranks  of  stacks  arrayed, 
There  the  thatcher  plies  his  trade. 
Yonder  see  a  busy  throng, 
Listen  !  'tis  the  gleaners'  song.         • 
Sunshine  glows  and  nature  smiles 
To  reward  the  peasant's  toils  ; 
Autumn's  joys  again  are  come. 
Autumn's  glory.  Harvest  Home. 

Harvest  Home — let  man  and  beast 
Share  in  God's  autumnal  feast, 
Take  the  boon — so  freely  given. 
Daily  bread  sent  down  from  Heaven 
Praise  the  Giver,  heart  and  voice  ; 
Children,  shout  ye — men,  rejoice; 
Clap  your  hands,  ye  verdant  woods ! 
Cheer  creation's  solitudes. 
Reapers,  sing  in  festive  mirth. 
Sing  beside  the  cottage  hearth, 
Under  heaven's  cathedral  dome 
Sing  in  chorus,  Harvest  Home. 


?gaites;t  Wit^ltf). 


"  All  the  other  riches  in  the  world — its 
coal,  iron,    gold,    and    jewels — failing   the 
riches  of  our  golden  harvest-fields,    were 
VOL.    VII.      NO.    IX. 


worthless  as  the  dust  beneath  our  feet. 
'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.' " — 
Hugh  Macmillan. 
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♦^©nlp  ®\\it^^\  or,  asos^e  asens^oit  anlr  3^ci6m  ^Cetftbnlrge* 


BY   EMMA   MAESHALL,    AUTHOR   OF 

CHAPTER  YII. 

DEPAETVEE. 

fHE  last  evening  had  come, 
and  just  as  the  clock 
chimed  six  from  the  church 
tower  the  luxurious  car- 
riage sent  for  Mr.  Hylton 
from  Lyehampton  drove 
away  from  the  black- 
smith's cottage. 

The  young  squire,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Sandford  and  his  faithful  servant  Barnes, 
raised  himself  several  times  to  wave  his  hand 
to  the  group  at  the  garden  gate ;  and  there 
were  some  who  saw  that  Rose's  face  was  pale, 
and,  as  they  expressed  it,  she  looked  somehow 
**  different." 

She  felb  different;  the  calm,  even, current 
of  her  life  had  been  disturbed.  She  had  been 
brought  in  contacb  with  a  new  element.  She 
had  read  many  books  to  Mr.  Hjdton,  and  these 
books  had  been  mostly  stories  of  a  world  of 
which  she  had  hitherto  known  nothing,  writ- 
ten in  the  sensational  and  unwholesome  tone 
of  so  many  of  these  productions  in  the  present 
day.  The  reading  had  amused  the  invalid,  and 
he  liked  to  watch  the  keen  interest  of  the  read- 
er as  she  went  through  the  details  of  tragic 
scenes  which  had  long  ago  lost  all  freshness 
for  him.  Rose  had  naturally  a  musical  voice, 
while  her  soft  provincial  accent  was  by  no 
means  unpleasing  to  the  ear;  and  many  were 
the  compliments  which  Mr.  Hylton  paid  to  her 
reading.  All  this  was  by  no  means  good  for 
Rose,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  thankfulness 
that  Mrs.  Tyndall  saw  the  carriage  vanish  in 
the  distance  in  the  blue  haze  of  the  summer 
evening,  and  the  servants  who  had  been  sent 
to  pack  up  all  their  young  master's  posses- 
sions depart  soon  after  in  the  luggage  cart. 

**  Lyehampton  is  not  the  other  end  of  the 
world.  Rose,"  Mr.  Hylton  had  said ;  "  we 
shall  meet  again.  I  daresay  you  come  into 
Cranchester  sometimes." 

Rose  had  said,  "No,  I  never  go  anywhere"; 
but  now,  as  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
gate,  the  remembrance    of    Sophy   Smith's 


"  THE    HOUSE    ON   THE    WOLD,"    ETC. 

invitation  returned  to  her  mind.  Perhaps 
she  might  go  to  Cranchester  and  see  him 
again. 

The  colour  rose  to  her  face  at  the  very 
thought,  and  she  looked  almost  guilty  when 
Mrs.  Tyndall  spoke  to  her.  She  was  quite 
near  her  before  she  even  knew  of  her  pre- 
sence. 

"  Rose,"  she  said  kindly,  for  by  the  ready 
instinct  which  seldom  failed  her  she  guessed 
what  was  passing  in  the  girl's  mind, — "  Rose, 
I  have  to  walk  to  tke  other  end  of  the  village 
to  see  poor  Mary  Guest,  who  is  much  worse. 
I  want  to  take  her  an  air  cushion  and  several 
little  things  ;  will  you  come  too,  and  help  me 
to  carry  them  ?  " 

Rose  turned  rather  slowly  from  the  gate, 
and  glancing  at  her  dress  said, — 

"  I  am  not  ready,  ma'am.  I  must  change 
my  dress  to  walk  with  you." 

"No,  no,  Rose;  what  could  be  prettier 
than  that  lilac  cotton  ?  Get  your  hat,  and 
come;  the  day  has  been  so  hot  that  the  cool 
evening  air  will  be  refreshing,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  have  to  be  busy  putting  the  house 
in  order.  Your  father  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  to  his  own  room  again,  and  you  must 
have  found  the  little  attic  in  the  roof  very 
hot." 

''  Oh,  no,  I  didn't,"  Rose  said  quickly ; 
"  and  I  was  very  glad  father  should  have  my 
room." 

Rose  went  into  the  cottage  to  prepare  for 
her  walk ;  and  the  blacksmith,  who  had  gone 
into  the  forge  when  the  carriage  had  driven 
off,  now  came  out.  Touching  his  cap  respect- 
fully to  the  vicar's  lady,  he  remarked  on  the 
heat  of  the  weather. 

"  They  were  afraid  to  move  the  young 
squire  in  the  broiling  heat ;  he  will  be  home 
by  eight  o'clock  taking  it  gently." 

"  You  have  been  most  kind  in  giving  up 
your  own  comfort  for  all  these  weeks,"  Mrs. 
Tyndall  said.  "  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  relief 
to  be  able  to  return  to  your  usual  habits 
again." 

"Oh!  well,"  said  Jack  Benson,  "I  don't 
deny  I'm  not  sorry  he  is  well  gone,  and  it  has 
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been  trying  to  my  Kose.  She  looks  differ- 
ent somehow,  and  I  fancy  she  is  rather  worn 
out  waiting  on  the  young  gent.  Eead,  read, 
read  all  day,  and  always  at  his  beck  and  call ; 
and  scarce  a  stitch  of  work  has  she  got 
through,  and — not  that  I  wish  to  complain — 
that's  a  loss  to  her." 

*'  I  hope  you  will  be  well  remunerated,  and 
I  cannot  doubt  it,"  Mrs.  Tyndall  said. 

*'  Thg.t's  as  it  may  be,  of  course.  I  am  not 
the  one  to  refuse  payment  for  the  board  and 
so  on,  but  I  am  not  grasping.  I  earn  my 
bread  as  my  father  did  before  me,  and  never 
wanted  great  things.  My  Eose  is  my  only 
one,  and  I  hope  won't  be  leaving  me  yet, 
though  there  be  those  who  want  to  take  her." 

Eose  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Tyn- 
dall, bidding  the  blacksmith  good  evening, 
asked  him  to  tell  her  that  she  had  gone  over 
to  the  vicarage  to  fetch  a  basket,  and  would 
meet  her.  When  at  last  Eose  came  down, 
her  father  had  seated  himself  in  the  porch 
with  his  paper  before  him. 

"I  am  in  my  old  seat,  my  girl,"  he  said. 
**  It's  not  so  bad,  after  all,  to  be  master  of  one's 
house  again.  Why,  Eose,  what  bit  of  finery  is 
that?" 

Eose  hastily  said,  "  Nothing,  father,"  but 
nob  before  he  had  caught  the  gleam  of  some- 
thing glittering  on  her  neck.  At  this  moment 
Eobin  Lethbridge  came  slowly  up  to  the 
gate. 

"Aye, Eobin,  my  lad  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you; 
and  how  goes  the  world  with  you  ?  Sit  down 
and  have  a  chat ;  it  will  be  like  old  times,  for 
since  the  gentry  have  been  here  I  have  seen 
less  of  you  than  I  liked.  Come,  make  your- 
self at  home." 

But  Eobin  stood  awkwardly  with  the  gate 
in  his  hand,  and  had  eyes  and  ears  for  no 
one  but  Eose. 

"  Will  you  take  a  turn  with  me,  Eose  ?  "  he 
said,  seeing  her  with  her  hat  on  and  evidently 
prepared  for  a  walk. 

"No,  thank  you,"  was  the  answer;  "I  am 
going  to  the  vicarage ;  good  bye." 

And  before  he  could  detain  her  she  had 
slipped  past  him  with  something  of  her 
old  swift  alacrity,  towards  the  vicarage 
grounds. 

*'  She  is  going  to  help  the  vicar's  lady  to 
carry  somewhat  to  a  sick  girl ;  but,  come,  sit 


down,  Eobin,  and  tell  us  what  news  there  is 
from  the  war.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the 
Prussians  are  after,  and  I  have  not  had  a 
word  with  the  young  squire's  men  to-day; 
they  have  been  so  busy  packing  up  their 
goods  and  chattels.  They  have  been  here 
close  on  six  weeks." 

Eobin  made  an  inarticulate  murmur,  which 
if  it  had  been  put  into  words  would  have 
been,  "  Six  weeks  too  long." 

CHAPTEE  yill. 

MARY. 

Eose  found  Mrs.  Tyndall  ready,  with  a  basket 
and  air-cushion,  and  they  set  out  together, 
walking  slowly,  for  the  evening  was  sultry 
and  hot.  They  turned  off  the  common  into 
bowery  lanes,  where  the  honeysuckle  breathed 
a  sweet  perfume,  and  the  dog  roses  were 
opening  their  fair  pink  and  white  flowers, 
and  the  wild  briony  hung  in  graceful  wreaths. 

"Did  you  ever  see  Mary  Guest,  Eose?" 
Mrs.  Tyndall  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  have  seen  her,"  Eose  an- 
swered, in  an  indifferent  tone.  "  She  is  very 
ill,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  dying,"  Mrs.  Tyndall  said.  "  She 
has  had  a  sad  and  troubled  life  of  late ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  over  now,  and  she  is  very  happy. 
I  want  you  to  see  her." 

Eose  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked  on 
silently  till  they  reached  the  Guests'  cottage, 
which  stood,  with  two  others,  in  a  little 
enclosure,  divided  into  lots  for  the  tenants. 

Mary  Guest's  father  was  a  farm-labourer, 
and  was  very  poor.  His  wife  was  a  thrifty, 
hard-working  woman,  struggling  to  bring  up 
a  large  family,  of  which  Mary  was  the  eldest. 
She  had  a  loud,  sharp  voice  and  a  rough 
manner,  but  a  tender  heart  was  hidden  be- 
neath a  somewhat  unattractive  exterior.  Mrs. 
Guest  was  hanging  out  some  clothes  on  the 
big  lavender  bushes  when  Mrs.  Tyndall  and 
Eose  came  up  the  cottage  garden.  She  came 
forward  at  once,  and  three  or  four  little  curly 
headed  children  at  the  gate  ran  off  down  the 
lane,  their  mother  screaming  after  them  not 
"  to  make  such  a  racket,  with  their  poor  sister 
lying  ill."  . 

"  She  is  very  bad  to-day,  ma'am,"  Mrs. 
Guest    said,  in    answer    to  Mrs.  Tyndall's 
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inquiry.  "  So  fainty  and  weak.  Why," 
ahe  added,  "this  is  Eose  Benson,  isn't  it? 
I  lieard  you  have  had  grand  doings  in  your 
place.  When  Matthew  took  one  of  the  cart- 
horses to  be  shod,  he  said  there  was  a  lot  of 
fine  folks  at  Mr.  Benson's.  Is  the  young  gent 
better?  I  heard  he  had  hurt  his  head,  so 
that  he  was  never  likely  to  be  himself  again. 
Yes,  ma'am,  please  to  come  in,"  Mrs.  Guest 
continued,  opening  the  door  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  her  question.  "  Here's 
the  vicar's  lady,  Mary,  come  to  see  you." 

Poor  Mary  was  lying  back  in  a  chair  by  the 
window,  gasping  for  air ;  her  long  fair  hair 
lay  in  masses  about  her  shoulders,  and  an  old 
shawl  was  wrapped  around  her. 

Kose  drew  back  involuntarily.  She  had 
last  seen  Mary  in  the  fulness  of  life  and 
health,  and  now  death  was  written  in  her 
face.  The  bright  colour  rose  for  a  moment  to 
the  pallid  cheeks,  and  then  faded,  leaving 
them  whiter  than  before,  though  a  sweet 
smile  played  over  the  wan,  sunken  features. 

Mrs.  Tjndall  put  the  air  cushion  under  the 
girl's  shoulders,  and  taking  the  basket  from 
Rose's  hand  she  brought  out  some  little 
delicacies  and  a  bottle  of  raspberry  vinegar. 
The  sick  girl  eagerly  swallowed  some,  and  it 
seemed  to  revive  her.  Then  Mrs.  Tyndall 
smoothed  her  tangled  hair  with  a  gentle 
touch,  and  bathed  her  forehead  and  hands  with 
water. 

Eose  stood  by  while  Mrs.  Tyndall  read  words 
from  God's  own  book.  She  then  repeated  a 
hymn,  which  seemed  to  comfort  her — the 
same  hymn  which  has  sounded  like  music 
in  many  ears,  when  heart  and  flesh  fail ; 

"  Jesus,  Befuge  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 
When  the  surging  waters  roll, 

When  the  tempest  still  is  high. 
Hide  me,  0  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
Oh  receive  my  soul  at  last." 
"Other  Eefuge   have   I   none,"   Mary  re- 
peated ;  "  but  I  have  that,  and  He  is  always 
the  same.     I  try  to  be  patient,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  looking  up  with  a  pathetic  earnestness ; 
■'  and  it  will  not  be  long  now." 

"  No,  Mary,  not  very  long,  I  think,"  Mrs. 
Tyndall  answered. 


"  Come  nearer  me.  You  are  Miss  Benson, 
aren't  you  ?  "  the  sick  girl  said,  turning  her 
large  dark  eyes  on  Eose.  "  I  hope  you  will 
be  always  as  well  and  happy  as  you  are  Aow. 
Yet  if  trouble  comes,  I  hope  you  will  have 
Jesus  near,  as  I  have." 

Eose  bent  down  and  kissed  the  pale  fore- 
head, and  said, 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Come  and  see  me  again.  Does  she  know 
all  about  me  ?  "  Mary  asked  of  Mrs.  Tyndall. 
"  If  not,  tell  her ;  tell  her,  ma'am,  will  you  ? 
It  may  do  her  good." 

So  on  their  way  home  Mrs.  Tyndall  did  tell 
Eose  Mary's  sad  history ;  of  her  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  the  country ;  of  her  giving  up  a 
good  quiet  place  in  Burnly  to  take  one  in 
Cranchester,  where  the  servants  were  not 
properly  guarded  from  temptation,  but  allowed 
too  much  liberty, — out  of  an  evening  in  the 
crowded  busy  thoroughfare,  and  no  care 
exercised  beyond  the  work  they  did  and 
how  it  was  done ;  if  that  was  satisfactory, 
the  rest  was  thought  of  little  importance. 
Poor  Mary  made  very  bad  acquaintances, 
and  was  persuaded  by  them  to  give  np 
going  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  to  take 
pleasure  instead.  One  afternoon  she  was  out 
on  the  river  near  Cranchester,  with  some 
giddy,  foolish  companions,  when  the  boat  was 
upset  close  to  the  bank  by  mismanagement, 
and  they  were  ull  thrown  in  the  water.  Mary 
was  wetted  through,  of  course ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that,  in  walking  home  in  the  face  of 
a  bitter  east  wind  she  caught  cold.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  brought  her  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  when  she  was  able  to 
be  moved,  after  a  partial  rally,  she  only  came 
home  to  die. 

*'But,"  said  Mrs.  Tyndall,  "  I  think  Mary  is 
happier  now  than  she  ever  was  in  her  days  of 
health." 

Eose  made  no  reply  to  this.  They  walked 
on  silently,  and  nothing  more  was  said  till  they 
came  to  the  vicarage  gate,  and  Eose  gave 
the  empty  basket  into  Mrs.  Tyndall's  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  and  good-night,  Eose.  May 
God  bless  you." 

Something  in  Eose's  heart  stirred  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gently  spoken  words,  and  the 
girl  replied,  "  Thank  you,  ma'am,  for  being  so 
kind  to  me."    And  so  they  parted. 


{Jo  b$  continued,) 
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"  BENEATH    THE    CROSS,"     ETC. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ENVY   AND    DISCONTENT. 

**  Take  US  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for  our  vines  nave  tender 
grapes." — Song.  Sol.  ii.  15. 

assembled  for  Divine  worship.  Two 
brothers  meet  and  bring  their  offerings. 
One  is  brought  in  faith,  obedience,  and 
humility.  The  other  is  brought  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  offering  itself  was  not 
acceptable,  neither  was  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  him  who  brought  it.  So  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  is  marked  with  God's 
approval,  but  that  of  his  elder  brother  is 
rejected.  Then  comes  envy.  Cain  hates 
his  brother  and  lifts  up  his  hand  against 
him.  The  first  murder  has  been  wrought, 
and  righteous  Abel  lies  slain  beside  his 
altar. 

And  does  not  this  evil  affection  still  come 
in  to  mar  the  worship  and  the  service  of^God? 
Whence  comes  too  often  the  strife  that 
creeps  into  the  Church,  the  Sunday  school, 
the  vestry-meeting,  or  the  assemblies  of 
the  Church's  pastors  or  officers?  One  man 
is  preferred  to  a  higher  position  or  to  a 
higher  class.  One  member  is  invited  to  speak 
or  pray,  whilst  another  is  not.  A  certain  pew 
is  a  great  bone  of  contention,  and  offence  is 
taken  if  other  persons  are  asked  to  sit  in 
it.  One  person  is  supposed  to  be  slighted 
because  not  asked  to  be  present  on  such 
an  occasion.  Ah  !  where  is  the  parish  and 
congregation  where  such  things  as  these 
have  not  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony 
that  ought  ever  to  prevail  in  the  Church 
of  God  ? 

But  take  another  example  of  envy.  There 
is  a  large  family  of  brothers.  One  of  them, 
a  younger  one,  walks  in  the  fear  of  God, 
whilst  the  others  walk  in  the  way  of  their 
own  eyes.  The  younger  brother  is  a 
favourite  with  his  father  and  receives 
special  proofs  of  his  love.     More  than  this, 


N YY— a  little  Fox,  and  yet 
a  great  and  terrible  one. 
It  is  little,  for  it  can 
lurk  unseen  in  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the 
heart.  It  can  hide  it- 
self unperceived  where 
you  would  never  suspect  its  presence.  But 
it  is  great  and  ten'ible,  for  it  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  great  prince  of 
evil,  and  is  the  source  and  spring  of  the 
greatest  crimes. 

Can  we  call  it  a  little  Fox  ?  It  certainly 
spoils  all  the  tender  grapes  of  love,  kind- 
ness, benevolence,  and  the  like.  But  still 
I  think  it  deserves  a  worse  name.  I  would 
rather  call  it  by  the  name  given  by  Jacob 
to  Dan  :  "A  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder 
in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horseheels  so 
that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward." 

Yes,  it  is  one  of  an  evil  brood.  Malice, 
jealousy,  envying,  bitterness, — what  are  all 
these  but  deadly  scorpions,  serpents,  croco- 
diles, with  evil  eyes  ever  seeking  their 
prey,  ever  with  the  poison  of  slander  and 
evil-speaking  doing  endless  mischief  and 
bringing  untold  misery  to  themselves  as 
well  as  their  victims  ? 

But  we  speak  of  Envy.  It  is  painted  in 
no  fair  colours  in  the  Word.  Its  deadly 
doings  are  unfolded  before  us,  and  we  may 
see  plainly  how  watchfully  we  should  avoid 
it.  "A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh ; 
but  envy  the  rottenness  of  the  bones," 
"  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous ; 
but  who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy  ?  " — 
Prov.  xiv.  30 ;  xxvii.  4 

Envy — what  has  it  done  ?     Let  us  see. 
Go  to  the  first  congregation  that  ever 
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he  has  dreamed  a  dream.  The  sheaves  in 
the  field  make  obeisance  to  his  sheaf.  He 
dreams  again,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  bow  down  to  him.  He  tells  his 
dreams,  and  this  stirs  up  the  anger  and 
jealousy  of  his  brethren.  So  they  wait  for 
an  opportunity  to  do  him  harm.  At  length 
they  are  with  him  in  the  field,  and  rise  up 
against  him  and  cast  him  into  a  pit.  Then 
covetousness  comes  in,  and  they  sell  him  to 
the  Midianites.  They  deceive  their  old 
father  by  saying  that  his  son  has  been 
slain  by  some  evil  beast.  Meanwhile  Joseph 
is  carried  into  Egypt  and  serves  in  Poti- 
phar's  house. 

Ah ;  what  years  of  misery  did  envy  thus 
bring  into  this  family.  And  still  in  home- 
life  envy  is  found  at  work.  It  breeds  con- 
stant disputes  between  brother  and  brother. 
It  separates  those  who  should  be  of  one 
heart  and  soul.  It  generates  hard,  bitter 
words  of  a  parent's  ways  and  doings.  It 
stirs  np  the  husband  to  reproach  the  wife 
—  perhaps  for  that  which  is  quite  beyond 
her  control.  One  member  of  the  family 
loves  to  bring  up  some  old  grievance,  or  a 
fault  committed  years  ago.  Or  perhaps  a 
taunt  is  uttered  because  such  a  one  was  of 
humbler  birth,  or  had  less  means  than 
another. 

Tea,  even  at  the  funeral  of  a  parent  or  a 
brother,  I  have  known  envy  to  break  out. 
The  will  is  opened.  One  receives  less 
than  he  expects.  And  whilst  the  deceased 
has  scarcely  been  an  hour  in  the  grave,  sad 
bickerings  and  heart  burnings  and  angry 
words  disturb  the  peace  of  those  who  have 
thus  met  together. 

Then  from  envy  comes  the  fearful  sin  of 
evil-speaking.  At  breakfast  or  dinner,  per- 
haps, the  whole  conversation  is  about  the 
faults  or  mistakes  of  some  one  else.  It  is 
so  easy  to  see  the  spots  on  another's  dress, 
or  the  threadbare  coat,  or  perhaps  the  gray 
hair,  or  the  bald  head,  or  the  stooping  gait ; 
and  as  easy  is  it  to  discover  and  blaze  abroad 
some  evil  thing  of  those  we  know. 


Sometimes  there  is  a  saving  clause. 
There  comes  a  little  spice  of  praise  and 
then  a  whole  bushel  of  blame.  "  Such  a 
one  is  well  disposed — he  means  no  harm — 
but — but — but  .  .  ."  And  then  one 
thing  is  said  after  another,  which,  if  they 
were  true,  would  prove  he  was  very  ill- 
disposed,  and  meant  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Would  that  we  all  remembered  the 
caution  of  our  Lord  about  the  mote  and 
the  beam !  Too  often  is  there  a  huge  beam 
in  our  own  eye,  when  after  all  it  is  but  the 
tiniest  splinter  we  love  to  talk  about  in  a 
neighbour.  It  were  wise  for  us  all  to  be 
very  cautious  what  we  say  at  our  own 
fireside :  we  may  spread  about  a  report 
that  may  injure  another  more  than  we 
think.  We  may  teach  children  and  ser- 
vants this  evil  habit  of  slander.  We  may 
reap  a  harvest  of  trouble  for  the  repetition 
of  an  unguarded  word.  "  Curse  not  the 
king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought"  (envy); 
*'  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bedcham- 
ber "  (evil-speaking  in  the  home)  :  "  for 
a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and 
that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter."— Eccles.  x.  20. 

But  we  have  other  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  envy.  A  young  man  is  honoured  of 
God  to  strike  a  blow  for  his  country  and 
to  slay  the  proud  giant  who  defied  the 
armies  of  the  Living  God.  Shouts  of 
triumph  arise,  and  the  whole  country  re- 
joices in  one  who  has  succoured  them  in  their 
hour  of  peril.  But  this  is  too  much  for 
the  king.  "  Saul  eyed  David  from  that 
day  henceforth."  Never  did  he  cease  to 
seek  to  slay  him.  And  though  David 
loved  and  honoured  him  as  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  and  returned  only  good  for  evil, 
yet  was  David  never  safe  for  a  moment 
from  the  envy  of  the  king. 

We  remember,  too,  a  chief  councillor  in 
the  court  of  Babylon.  He  is  faithful 
in  all  things,  and  fulfils  to  the  uttermost 
every  duty  laid  upon  him.  But  envy 
comes  in.     His  advancement  has  made  him 
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enemies.  So  tliey  seek  his  ruin.  They 
make  him  an  offender  because  of  his  fidelity 
to  JehoYah.  When  the  writing  is  signed 
that  no  prayer  shall  be  made  but  to  the 
king,  they  bring  their  accusation.  They 
compel  the  king  to  order  him  to  be  cast  into 
the  lions'  den.  But  it  is  all  in  vain.  Their 
malice  and  envy  only  covers  them  with 
shame  and  brings  them  to  destruction. 
They  fall  into  the  pit  they  made  for  Daniel. 
And  the  lions  gain  the  mastery  over  them 
ere  ever  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

Is  was  the  same  with  wicked  Haman 
and  Mordecai.  Through  envy  Haman 
seeks  to  slay  Mordecai  and  all  the  seed 
of  the  Jews  throughout  the  kingdom. 
But  the  judgment  falls  upon  his  own  head. 
Haman  is  hung  upon  the  gallows  he  made 
for  Mordecai. 

These  instances  may  remind  us  that  "high 
places  are  slippery  places."  Envy  creeps 
into  courts  and  palaces.  Men  and  women 
in  high  rank  and  position  are  not  free  from 
the  snare.  The  murder  of  rulers  and 
princes  is  often  brought  about  by  it.  The 
schemes  and  intrigues  of  place-hunters  are 
often  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  a 
country.  Terrible  wars  desolate  whole 
provinces,  and  nations  lose  their  best  and 
bravest  sons  through  the  insatiable  envies 
and  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  a  powerful 
monarch. 

I  name  but  one  other  example  of  the 
fearful  effects  of  this  evil.  It  brought 
about  the  greatest  crime  which  man  ever 
committed.  There  once  appeared  on  earth 
a  Man  without  spot  of  sin.  In  every 
action  He  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled. 
Moreover,  His  whole  life  was  one  act  of 
unwearied  benevolence.  He  never  sought 
His  own,  but  was  ever  seeking  the  weal  of 
others.  But  envy  slew  Him.  "  The  chief 
priests  for  envy  delivered  Him  to  Pilate  ;  " 
they  ceased  not  their  efforts  until  He  was 
condemned ;  yea,  even  when  in  His  grave, 
envy  feared  lest  He  should  arise  to  their 
confusion.  Though  purposed  in  the  infinite 


wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  as  a  ransom 
and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  yet  it  was  through  envy  that  wicked 
men  with  wicked  hands  crucified  and  slew 
the  Prince  of  life. 

Yea,  so  great  a  sin  is  envy  that  it  nailed 
to  the  cross  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God ! 
Nothing  is  too  bad,  nothing  too  great  a 
sin  for  envy  to  dare  and  to  do. 

"From  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness,  good  Lord,  deliver  us!  " 

But  how  can  this  evil  be  overcome  and 
rooted  out?  What  means  shall  we  employ 
to  rid  us  of  this  destructive  foe  ? 

Remember,  it  is  only  in  Christ  that  you 
can  overcome.  You  must  be  in  Him  by 
faith,  and  abide  in  Him  if  you  would'have 
power  against  any  temptation.  And  it  is 
very  especially  so  in  this  case.  It  is  Christ 
dwelhng  in  the  heart  by  His  Spirit,  by 
whom  alone  yon  can  gain  the  victory.  If 
you  want  to  live  a  holy,  loving,  Christ-like 
life,  you  must  believe  in  Him  as  your 
Saviour,  and  trust  in  Him  as  your  Helper. 
The  joy  of  Christ's  salvation,  the  peace 
which  He  giveth,  the  comfort  of  His  love, 
subdues  the  natural  envy  and  corruption 
of  the  heart. 

Besides  this,  He  gives  special  grace  for 
special  need.  We  read  in  James  iv.,  "  The 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  histeth  to  envi/.*' 
But  what  follows  ?  "  He  giveth  more  grace.'* 
If  there  be  the  envious  spirit  rising  up  con- 
tinually, there  is  grace  given  to  trample 
down  this  serpent's  head. 

Then  another  rule.  Take  a  good  anti- 
dote for  this  vice.  Mingle  together  a  few 
grains  of  self-knowledge,  a  few  grains  of 
true  humility,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
oil  of  charity,  and  take  it  whenever  you 
are  tempted  to  think  evil  or  speak  evil  of 
another.  This  will  be  an  unfailing  remedy 
for  all  times  and  seasons  when  needed. 

Then  offer  genuine  intercessory  prayer 
on  behalf  of  any  one  against  whom  you  are 
likely  to  offend  in  this  way.  Pray  for 
those  over  you,  or  whose  success  seems  to 
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oversliadow  your  own,  or  wliose  interests 
clash  witli  your  own.  Stir  up  your  heart 
through  the  Spirit  to  pray  for  them,  and 
in  the  battlefield  of  your  secret  chamber 
youwill  conquer  this  evil  before  you  descend 
into  the  arena  of  common  life. 

Last  of  all,  I  would  say,  be  envious,  but 
in  a  right  way.  Cherish  envy,  but  mind 
the  direction  it  takes.  Envy  those  in 
possession  of  great  grace,  and  follow  in 
their  footsteps,  and  overtake  them  if  you 
can.  Envy  ail  those  excellent  virtues  which 
you   see   in  your   fellow   Christians,   and 


whatsoever  is  right  and  good  even  in  the 
children  of  the  world.  If  you  see  one  noted 
for  his  thoughtf ulness  and  considerateness 
for  others,  determine  to  be  like  him.  If 
you  see  one  walking  in  very  close  fellowship 
with  God,  ask  yourself  why  you  do  not 
yourself  more  enjoy  the  same  communion. 
If  you  see  one  abounding  in  all  good  works, 
liberal  in  gifts,  ready  to  help  the  poor  and 
needy,  ever  having  a  kind  word  for  one 
and  another,  walk  in  his  footsteps. 

"  Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke 
unto  love  and  good  works.'* 
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BY   THE   REV.  EICHARD   WILTON,  M.A. 


HAT  drooping  eyelid,  and  pale 

cheek. 
And  silent  tongue,  of  sickness 
speak — 

Of  childish  strength  and  joy  worn  down 
In  some  close  street  of  the  dark  town. 

But  a  wise  mother's  thrifty  hand, 
And  a  kind  father's  self-command. 
In  loving  rivalry  combined, 
Fresh  roses  for  their  darling  find. 

Long  days  of  labour  and  of  care 
Have  paid  the  price  of  bracing  air, 
Blown  softly  from  the  laughing  waves 
Which  ripple  round  the  ocean  caves. 

And  now,  with  steeds  of  fire,  the  train 
Is  panting  tow'rds  the  azure  main. 
And  soon  on  breezy  rocks  the  three 
Will  sit  beside  the  murmuring  sea ; 

Will  watch  with  interested  eye 
The  distant  sails  that  glimmer  by. 
Or  children  playing  on  the  shore. 
And  white  waves  smiling  evermore. 
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And  strengthened  in  a  little  while 
The  child  herself  will  run  and  smile, 
And  quite  forget,  amid  her  glee, 
The  vanished  pain  and  misery. 

Oh  happy  father,  when  he  sees 

Those  cheeks  which  brighten  in  the  breeze! 

Oh  music  to  a  mother's  ear 

That  merry  laugh  which  echoes  near  ! 

It  overpays  self-sacrifice 

To  see  the  light  of  those  sweet  eyes, 

And  mark  the  bounding  steps  which  show 

The  joy  of  health's  returning  glow. 

And  thanks  from  grateful  lips  ascend. 
Like  incense,  to  that  Heavenly  Friend, 
Who  makes  the  thorns  of  trouble  bear 
The  pleasant  fruits  of  praise  and  prayer  : 

And  who,  life's  discipline  complete. 
Prepares  for  us  those  mansions  sweet 
On  yonder  everlasting  shore. 
Where  sighs  and  sickness  are  no  more  ! 


I 


Infant  aSUucatiom 


MOTHEH  once  asked  a  clergyman 
when  she  should  begin  the  educa- 
tion of  her  child,  which  she  told 
him    was    then    four    years    old. 


''  Madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  have  lost 
three  years  already.  From  the  very  first 
smile  that  gleams  over  an  infant's  cheek,  your 
opportunity  begins." — Bisliop  of  Norwich. 
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at  asa^gtrnmsiter** 


T  was  eventime  when,  after  a 
day  of  listlessness,  the  printers 
in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster 
prepared  to  close  the  doors  of 
their  workshop.  It  was  a  toler- 
ably spacious  room,  with  a 
carved  oaken  roof.  The  setting 
sun  shone  brightly  into  the  chamber,  and 
lighted  up  such  furniture  as  no  other  room 
in  London  could  then  exhibit.  Between  the 
columns  which  supported  the  roof  stood  two 
presses— ponderous  machines.  A  forme  of 
types  lay  unread  upon  the  iohle  of  one  of 
these  presses ;  the  other  was  empty.  There 
were  cases  ranged  between  the  opposite 
columns;  but  there  was  no  coj)\j  suspended 
ready  for  the  compositors  to  proceed  with  in 
the  morning.  Ko  heap  of  wet  paper  was 
piled  upon  the  floor.  The  'hcdls,  removed 
from  the  presses,  were  rotting  in  a  corner. 
The  inlc-hlocJcs  were  dusty,  and  a  thin  film 
had  formed  over  the  oily  pigment.  He  who 
had  set  tkese  machines  in  motion,  and  filled 
the  whole  space  with  the  activity  of  mind, 
was  dead.     His  daily  work  was  ended. 

Three  grave-looking  men,  decently  clothed 
in  black,  were  girding  on  their  swords.  Their 
caps  were  in  their  hands.  The  door  opened, 
and  the  chief  of  the  workmen  came  in.  It 
was  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  With  short  speech, 
but  with  looks  of  deep  significance,  he  called 
a  cliapel — the  printer's  parliament — a  con- 
clave as  solemn  and  as  omnipotent  as  the 
Saxons'  Witenagemot.  Wynkyn  was  the 
Father  of  the  Chapel. 

The  four  drew  their  high  stools  round  the 
imijosing-stone — those  stools  on  which  they 
had  sat  through  many  a  day  of  quiet  labour, 
steadily  working  to  the  distant  end  of  some 
ponderous  folio,  without  hurry  or  anxiety. 
Upon  the  stone  lay  two  uncorrected  folio 
pages — a  portion  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers." 
The  proof  was  not  returned.     He  that  they 


had  followed  a  few  days  before  to  his  grave 
in  Saint  Margaret's  church  had  lifted  it  once 
back  to  his  failing  eyes, — and  then  they 
closed  in  night. 

"Companions,"  said  Wynkyn— (surely that 
word  "  companions  "  tells  of  the  antiquity  of 
printing,  and  of  the  old  love  and  fellowship 
that  subsisted  amongst  its  craft) — "com- 
panions, the  good  work  will  not  stop." 

"Wynkyn,"  said  Richard  Pynson,  "who  is 
to  carry  on  the  work  ?  " 

"  I  am  ready,"  answered  Wynkyn. 

A  faint  expression  of  joy  rose  to  the  lips  of 
these  honest  men,  bub  it  was  damped  by  the 
remembrance  of  him  they  had  lost. 

"He  died,"  said  Wynkyn,  "as  he  lived. 
The  Lives  of  the  Holy  Fathers  is  finished,  as 
far  as  the  translator's  labour.  There  is  the 
rest  of  the  copy.  Eead  the  words  of  the  last 
page,  which  I  have  written  : — 

"'Thus  endeth  the  most  virtuous  history  of 
the  devout  and  right-renowned  lives  of  holy 
fathers,  worthy  of  remembrance  to  all  well- 
disposed  persons,  which  hath  been  translated 
out  of  French  into  English  by  William  Cax- 
ton,  of  Westminster,  late  dead,  and  finished 
at  the  last  day  of  his  life.'  "f 

The  tears  were  in  all  their  eyes. 

"  Companion,"  said  William  Machlinia,  "  is 
not  this  a  hazardous  enterprise  ?  " 

"  I  have  encouragement,"  replied  Wynkyn; 
— "the  Lady  Margaret,  his  Highness'  mother, 
gives  me  aid.  So  droop  not,  fear  not.  We 
will  carry  on  the  work  briskly  in  our  good 
master's  house.     So  fill  the  case." 

A  shout  almost  mounted  to  the  roof. 

"But  why  should  we  fear?  You,  Mach- 
linia, you,  Lettou,  and  you,  dear  Richard 
Pynson,  if  you  choose  not  to  abide  with  your 
old  companion  here,  there  is  work  for  you  all 
in  these  good  towns  of  Westminster,  London, 
and  South wark.  You  have  money;  you  know 
where  to  buy  types.  Printing  must  go  forward." 


*  Fulfilling  our  promise  in  July,  we  now  give  from  Charles  Knight's  most  interesting  volume,  "  The 
Old  Printers  and  the  Modern  Press,"  the  supposed  conversation  in  the  Almonry  at  "Westminster  after 
Caxton's  companions  had  reahsed  the  loss  of  their  master. 


t  These  are  the  words  with  which  this  book  closes. 
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"Always  full  of  heart,"  said  Pynson.  *'Biit 
you  forget  tlie  statute  of  King  Eicbatd.  You 
forget  the  statute.  We  ought  to  know  it,  for 
we  printed  it.  I  can  turn  to  the  file  in  a 
moment.  It  is  the  Act  touching  the  merchants 
of  Italy,  which  forbids  them  selling  their 
wares  in  this  realm.  Here  it  is :  '  Provided 
always  that  this  Act,  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
no  wise  extend  or  be  prejudicial  of  any  let, 
hurt,  or  impediment  to  any  artificer  or  mer- 
chant stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country  he 
be  or  shall  be  of,  for  bringing  into  this  realm, 
or  selling  by  retail  or  otherwise,  of  any 
manner  of  books  written  or  imprinted.'  Can 
we  stand  up  against  that,  if  we  have  more 
presses  than  the  old  press  of  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster  ?  " 

"Ay,  truly,  we  can,  good  friend,"  briskly 
answered  Wynkyn.  "  Have  we  any  books  in 
our  stores  ?  Could  we  ever  print  books  fast 
enough  ?  Are  there  not  readers  rising  up  on 
all  sides?  Do  we  depend  upon  the  court? 
The  mercers  and  the  drapers,  the  grocers  and 
the  spicers  of  the  city,  crowd  here  for  our 
books.  The  rude  uplandish  men  even  take 
our  books  ;  they  that  our  good  master  rather 
vilipended.  The  tapsters  and  taverners  have 
our  books.  The  whole  country-side  cries  out 
for  our  ballads  and  our  Eobin  Hood  stories ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  citizen's  wife  is  as 
much  taken  with  our  King  Arthurs  and  King 
Blanchardines  as  the  most  noble  knight  that 
Master  Caxton  ever  desired  to  look  upon  in 
his  green  days  of  jousts  in  Burgundy.  So  fill 
the  case."* 

"But  if  foreigners  bring  books  into  Eng- 
land," said  cautious  William  Machlinia,  "there 
will'be  more  books  than  readers." 

"Books  make  readers,"  rejoined  Wynkyn. 
"Do  you  remember  how  timidly  even  our 
bold  master  went  on  before  he  was  safe  in  his 
sell  ?  Do  you  forget  how  he  asked  this  lord 
to  take  a  copy,  and  that  knight  to  give  him 
something  in  fee;  and  how  he  bargained  for 
his  summer  venison  and  his  winter  venison, 
as  an  encouragement  in  his  ventures?  But 
he  found  a  larger  market  than  he  ever 
counted  upon,  and  so  shall  we  all.  Go  ye 
forth,  my  brave  fellows.     Stay  not  to  work 


for  me,  if  you  can  work  better  for  yourselves. 
I  fear  no  rivals." 

"Why,  Wynkyn,"  interposed  Pynson,  "you 
talk  as  if  printing  were  as  necessary  as  air ; 
books  as  food,  or  clothing,  or  fire." 

"  And  so  they  will  be  some  day.  What  is 
to  stop  the  want  of  books?  Will  one  man 
have  the  command  of  books,  and  another 
desire  them  not  ?  The  time  may  come  when 
every  man  shall  require  books." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Lettou,  who  had  an  eye  to 
printing  the  Statutes,  "  the  time  may  come 
when  every  man  shall  want  to  read  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  instead  of  the  few  lawyers  who 
buy  our  Acts  now." 

"  Hardly  so,"  grunted  Wynkyn. 

"  Or  perchance  you  think  that,  when  our 
sovereign  liege  meets  his  Peers  and  Commons 
in  Parliament,  it  were  well  to  print  a  book 
some  month  or  two  after,  to  tell  what  the 
said  Parliament  said,  as  well  as  ordained  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  run  me  hard,"  said  Wyn- 
kyn. 

"  And  if  within  a  month,  why  not  within  a 
day  ?  Why  shouldn't  we  print  the  words  as 
fast  as  they  are  spoken  ?  We  only  want  fairy 
fingers  to  pick  up  our  types,  and  presses  that 
Doctor  Paustus  may  some  day  make,  to  tell 
all  London  to-morrow  morning  what  is  done 
this  morning  in  the  palace  at  Westminster." 

"Prithee,  be  serious,"  ejaculated  Wynkyn. 
"  Why  do  you  talk  such  gallymaufry  ?  I  was 
speaking  of  possible  things;  and  I  really 
think  the  day  may  come  when  one  person  in 
a  thousand  may  read  books  and  buy  books, 
and  we  shall  have  a  trade  almost  as  good  as 
that  of  armourers  and  fletchers." 

"The  Bible!"  exclaimed  Pynson  ;  "oh that 
we  might  print  the  Bible !  I  know  of  a  copy 
of  WicldifFe's  Bible.  That  were  indeed  a  book 
to  print ! " 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Eichard,"  replied  Wyn- 
kyn, "  that  the  happy  time  may  come  when  a 
Bible  shall  be  chained  in  every  church,  for 
every  Christian  man  to  look  upon.  You 
remember  when  our  brother  Hunto  showed 
us  the  chained  books  in  the  Library  at 
Oxford.  So  a  century  or  two  hence  a  Bible 
may  be  found  in  every  parish.     Twelve  thou- 


*  To  "  fill  the  case  "  is  to  put  fresh  types  in  the  case,  ready  to  arrange  in  new  pages.    The  biblio- 
graphers scarcely  understood  the  technical  expression  of  honest  Wynkyn, 
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sand  parishes  in  England !  We  should  want 
more  paper  in  that  good  day,  Master  E,ichard." 
"You  had  better  fancy  at  once,"  said  Lettou, 
"  that  every  housekeeper  will  want  a  Bible  ! 
How  some  men's  imaginations  run  away  with 
them!" 

"  I  cannot  see,"  interposed  Machlinia,  **  how 
we  can  venture  upon  more  presses  in  London. 
Here  are  two.  They  have  been  worked  well, 
since  the  day  when  they  were  shipped  at 
Cologne.  Here  are  five  good  founts  of  type, 
as  much  as  a  thousand  weight — Great  Frimer, 
Double  Pica,  Flea — a  large  and  a  small  face, 
and  Long  Frimer.  They  have  well  worked; 
they  are  pretty  nigh  worn  out.  What  man 
would  risk  such  an  adventmre,  after  our  good 
old  master?  He  was  a  favourite  at  court  and 
in  cloister.  He  was  well  patronized.  Who 
is  to  patronize  us  ?  " 

"The  people,  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed 
Wynkyn.  "  The  babe  in  the  cradle  wants  an 
Absey-book;  the  maid  at  her  distaff  wants 
a  ballad ;  the  lawyer  wants  his  statutes ;  the 
scholar  wants  his  Virgil  and  Cicero.  They 
will  all  want  more  the  more  they  are  supplied. 
How  many  in  England  have  a  book  at  all, 
think  you  ?  Let  us  make  books  cheaper  by 
printing  more  of  them  at  once.  The  church- 
wardens of  St.  Margaret's  asked  me  six-and- 
eightpeujce  yesterday  for  the  volume  that  our 
master  left  the  parish;*  for  not  a  copy  can 
I  get,  if  we  should  want  to  print  again.  Six- 
and-eightpence !  That  was  exactly  what  he 
charged  his  customers  for  the  volume.  Print 
five  hundred  instead  of  two  hundred,  and  we 
could  sell  it  for  three-and-fourpence.'* 

**And  ruin  ourselves,"  said  Machlinia. 
"Master  Wynkyn,  I  shall  fear  to  work  for 
you  if  you  go  on  so  madly.  What  has  turned 
your  head  ?  '* 

"  Hearken,"  said  Wynkyn.  "  The  day  our 
good  master  was  buried  I  had  no  stomach  for 
my  home.  I  could  not  eat.  I  could  scarcely 
look  on  the  sunshine.  There  was  a  chill  at 
my  heart.  I  took  the  key  of  our  ojQRce,  for 
you  all  were  absent,  and  I  came  here  in  the 
deep  twilight.  I  sat  down  in  Master  Caxton's 
chair.  I  sat  till  I  fancied  I  saw  him  moving 
about,  as  he  was  wont  to  move,  in  his  furred 


gown,  explaining  this  copy  to  one  of  us,  and 
shaking  ,his  head  at  that  proof  to  the  other. 
I  fell  asleep.  Then  I  dreamed  a  dream,  a 
wild  dream,  but  one  that  seems  to  have  given 
me  hope  and  courage.  There  I  sat,  in  the 
old  desk  at  the  head  of  this  room,  straining 
my  eyes  at  the  old  proofs.  The  room  gradu- 
ally expanded.  The  four  frames  went  on 
multiplying,  till  they  became  innumerable. 
I  saw  case  piled  upon  case ;  and /orme  side  by 
side  with /orm-e.  All  was  bustle,  and  yet  quiet, 
in  that  room.  Readers  passed  to  and  fro; 
there  was  a  glare  of  many  lights ;  all  seemed 
employed  in  producing  one  folio,  an  enormous 
folio.  In  an  instant  the  room  had  changed. 
I  heard  a  noise  as  of  many  wheels.  I  saw 
sheets  of  paper  covered  with  ink  as  quickly 
as  I  pick  up  this  type.  Sheet  upon  shoe*", 
hundreds  of  sheets,  thousands  of  sheets,  cama 
from  forth  the  wheels — flowing  in  unstained, 
like  corn  from  the  hopper,  and  coming  out 
printed,  like  flour  to  the  sack.  They  flew 
abroad  as  if  carried  over  the  earth  by  the 
winds.  Again  the  scene  changed.  In  a 
cottage,  an  artificer's  cottage,  though  it  had 
many  things  in  it  which  belong  to  princes' 
palaces,  I  saw  a  man  lay  down  his  basket  of 
tools  and  take  up  one  of  these  sheets.  He 
read  it;  he  laughed,  he  looked  angry;  tears 
rose  to  his  eyes ;  and  then  he  read  aloud  to 
his  wife  and  children.  I  asked  him  to  show 
me  the  sheet.  It  was  wet;  it  contained  as 
many  types  as  our  *  Mirror  of  the  World.' 
But  it  bore  the  date  of  1877.  I  looked  around, 
and  I  saw  shelves  of  books  against  that  cottage 
wall — large  volumes  and  small  volumes  ;  and 
a  boy  opened  one  of  the  large  volumes  and 
showed  me  numberless  block-cuts;  and  the 
artificer  and  his  wife  and  his  children  gathered 
round  me,  all  looking  with  glee  towards  their 
books,  and  the  good  man  pointed  to  an  in- 
scription on  his  book-shelves,  and  I  read 
these  words, 

My  LiBRjLUY  A  Dukedom. 

Suddenly  my  master  seemed  to  stand  beside 
me,  and  smilingly  exclaimed,  *  This  is  mj' 
fruit.*    I  have  encouragement  in  this  dream." 


*  There  is  a  record  in  the  parish  book  of  St.  Margaret's  of  tho  churchwardens  selling  fcr  6»,  Qd.  one 
of  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  William  Caxton. 
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"  Friend  Wynkyn,"  said  Pynson,  "  these 
are  distempered  visions.  The  press  may  go 
forward ;  I  think  it  will  go  forward.  But  I 
am  of  the  belief  that  the  press  will  never  work 
but  for  the  great  and  the  learned,  to  any  pur- 
pose of  profit  to  the  printer.  How  can  we  ever 
hope  to  send  our  wares  abroad?  We  may 
hawk  our  ballads  and  our  merry  jests  through 
London ;  but  the  citizens  are  too  busy  to  heed 
them,  and  the  apprentices  and  serving  men 
too  poor  to  buy  them.  To  the  country  we 
cannot  send  them.  Good  lack,  imagine  the 
poor  pedler  tramping  with  a  pack  of  books 
to  Bristol  or  Winchester  !  Before  he  could 
reach  either  city  through  our  wild  roads,  he 
would  have  his  throat  cut  or  be  starved. 
Master  Wynkyn,  we  shall  always  have  a 
narrow  market  till  the  king  mends  his  high- 
ways, and  that  will  never  be." 

*'  I  am  rather  for  trying,  Master  Wynkyn," 
said  Lettou,  "some  good  cutting  jest  against 
our  friends  in  the  Abbey,  such  as  Dan 
Chaucer  expounded  touching  the  friars.  That 
would  sell  in  these  precincts." 

"  Hush ! "  exclaimed  Wynkyn ;  "  the  good 
fathers  are  our  friends;  and  though  some 
murmur  against  them,  we  might  have  worse 
masters." 

"  I  wish  they  would  let  us  print  the  Bible 
though,"  ejaculated  Pynson. 

"The  time  will  come,  and  that  right  soon," 
exclaimed  the  hopeful  Wynkyn. 


"  So  be  it,"  said  they  one  and  all. 

"  But  what  fair  sheet  of  paper  is  that  in 
your  hand,  good  Wynkyn?"  said  Pynson. 

*'  Master  Richard,  we  are  all  moving  on- 
ward. This  is  English-made  paper.  Is  it 
not  better  than  the  brown  thick  paper  we 
have  had  from  over  the  sea  ?  How  lie  would 
have  rejoiced  in  this  accomplishment  of  John 
Tate's  longing  trials  !  Ay,  Master  Richard, 
this  fair  sheet  was  made  in  the  new  mill  at 
Hertford ;  and  well  am  I  minded  to  use  it  in 
our  Bartholomseus,  which  I  shall  straightly 
put  in  hand,  when  the  Formschneider  is 
ready.  I  have  thought  anent  it ;  I  have  re- 
solved on  it ;  and  I  have  indited  some  rude 
verses  touching  the  matter,  simple  person  as 
I  am: — 

•'  For  in  this  world  to  reckon  every  thing 

Pleasure  to  man,  there  is  none  comparable 
As  is  to  read  and  understanding 
In  books  of  wisdom — they  ben  so  delectable, 
"Which  sound  to  virtue  and  ben  profitable ; 
And  aU  that  love  such  virtue  ben  full  glad 
Books  to  renew,  and  cause  them  to  be  made." 

"Fairly  rhymed,  Wynkyn,"  said  Lettou. 
"  But  John  Tate  the  younger  is  a  bold  fellow. 
Of  a  surety  England  can  never  support  a 
paper-mill  of  its  own." 

"Come,  to  business,"  said  William  of 
Mechlin. 


^^CI)Ou  ait  mp  ftmg/^ 

Psalm  xliv.  4. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  P.  HOBSON,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OF  "  FROM  DEATH  UNTO  LIFE,*'  ETC. 

(Suggested  by  the  perusal  of  "  My  King,"  in  The  Day  of  Days,  by  Miss  F.  R.  Havergal.) 


AVIOUR  Divine,  Thou  art  my 
King, 
My  King  in  Heaven  above  ; 
Low  at  Thy  feet  myself  I  fling, 
And  long  to  show  my  love. 
But  dare  I  any  words  employ 

To  speak  of  love  to  Thee, 
When  Thou  didst  bear  so  mnch  with  joy 
To  show  Thy  love  to  me  ? 


Oh  yes,  I  dare  to  say  I  love : 

For  all  this  love  of  mine 
Descended  on  me  from  above, 

A  kingly  gift  of  Thine. 
But,    Lord,    send    forth   in    mightier 
stream 

This  first,  this  noblest  grace. 
That  brighter  still  the  love  may  beam, 

Reflected  from  Thy  Face. 
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Thy  servant  then,  my  King,  to  be 

I'll  reckon  a  delight ; 
The  heaviest  burden  borne  for  Thee 

Becomes  a  service  light. 
A  loyal  subject  I  would  be, 

A  very  slave  of  Thine ; 
But  all  Thy  slaves  have  liberty, — 

A  liberty  divine. 

**  I  WILL  BE  THY 


Since  Thou  dost  let  me  thus  employ 

This  thrilling,  matchless  Name, 
Thy  praise  alone  shall  be  my  joy 

In  life,  in  death  the  same. 
Thee  I  would  worship  and  adore, 

Would  honour  and  obey, 
And  know   Thee,  love   Thee,   serve  Thee 

My  own  true  King,  for  aye. 

King." — 'Rosea  xiii.  10. 


[more, 


For  it  is  beautiful  only  to  do  the  thing  we  are  meant  for." 


|HE  harvest  was  glorious. 
"Xow  I  shall  no  more 
hear  my  children  cry  for 
food,  and  have  to  chide 
their  useless  tears,"  said 
the  poor  man. 

"  We  shall  have  such  a 
Harvest  Home,"  said  the  farm  folk,  as  in 
merry  companies  they  turned  homewards 
from  their  work,  and  looked  up  at  the  broad 
bright  harvest  moon. 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  for  us,"  was  said  at 
every  hearth  in  the  land. 

"  It  is  an  untold  blessing  for  my  people," 
said  the  Queen  in  her  palace. 

"  Come  and  thank  the  Giver,"  said  the 
church  bells  of  dear  old  England;  and  the 
Queen  in  her  palace,  and  the  dweller  in  every 
pleasant  English  home,  and  the  peasant  in 
every  English  hamlet,  rose  up  at  the  sound 
of  that  voice  and  went  to  thank  the  Giver. 

"I  wish  I  were  the  sunshine,"  thought  I, 
"to  do  such  good;  it  has  ripened  the  corn 
and  made  the  land  so  glad." 

"You  are  not  the  sunshine,  you  see;  but 
you  are  sure  to  possess  your  own  especial 
means  of  being  useful,"  said  a  little  invisible 
preacher  within. 

"  People  praise  the  sunshine,  and  no  won- 
der. I  should  like  to  do  so  much  good," 
persisted  I ;  "  not  for  the  sake  of  the  praise, 
of  course." 

*'  Oh,  no,  of  course,"  laughed  the  officious 
little  voice. 

I  tui'ned  off  from  the  high  road  into  a  field 


where  the  corn  had  not  yet  been  reaped; 
and  sitting  sulkily  down  beneath  the  hedge, 
began  to  meditate,  looking  at  the  yellow 
wheat  and  the  scarlet  poppies  waving  so 
drowsily ;  and  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
that  same  drowsy  waving  that  soothed  me 
to  sleep.  At  first,  the  scene  on  which  my 
waking  eyes  had  rested,  still  hovered  about 
my  slumber. 

The  golden  corn  and  the  scarlet  poppies 
waved  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro ;  bending,  rising 
so  softly,  so  dreamily,  and  then  faded  away 
dimly  into  indistinct  likeness  to  living 
beings.  No  longer  were  there  around  me 
the  corn  and  the  poppies  and  the  meadowy 
flowers,  but  men  and  women  gliding  gradu- 
ally out  from  the  uncertain  confusion  of  my 
fancy ;  and  I  was  fairly  in  dreamland. 

*.ac»  .ag*  jc»  4e» 

•3r  TT  w  tt 

It  must  have  been  old  England,  for  her 
fields  and  trees  and  cities  and  homesteads 
are  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  some  remarkable  people  in  the  land. 
There  were  some  who  wore  long  robes  of 
yellow,  almost  like  gold,  and  as  they  glided 
silently  about  I  heard  joyful  voices  welcome 
them,  and  many  blessed  them;  and  often,  as 
the  words  of  gratitude  were  uttered,  the 
golden-robed  would  charge  a  little  messenger 
to  carry  the  praises  to  where  they  were  most 
due,  and  he  would  start  up  and  tell  it  all  in 
sweet  thanksgiving  music  at  the  gate  of 
Heaven. 

Then,  besides  the  golden-robed,  there 
were  others  wearing  scarlet  mantles  of  rich 


»  From  "  Earth's  Many  Voices."    London  :  Christian  Knowledge  Society.    A  most  attractive  volume. 
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velvet ;  they  swept  along  very  proudly  with 
a  high  look,  heeding  no  sound  of  sorrow  or 
of  joy,  but  sometimes  eyeing  the  golden- 
robed  with  a  glance  of  envy. 

"  It  must  be  nice  to  see  people  kneel  to 
you,"  thought  a  scarlet  mantle.  So  he  went 
and  walked  beside  a  wearer  of  the  yellow; 
for  it  struck  him  that  keeping  by  his  neigh- 
bour's side  might  perhaps  be  a  m.eans  of 
getting  at  least  a  show  of  honour.  Therefore, 
when  people  blessed  the  one,  the  other 
smiled  and  bowed,  taking  to  himself  a  share 
of  the  distinction  in  virtue  of  companionship. 

Most  miserable  hovels  sometimes  lay  in 
their  way.  Still  they  persevered:  the  one 
slipping  in,  in  his  quiet  fashion,  to  do  his 
welcome  errand;  the  other  lingering  a  mo- 
ment on  the  doorstep  to  exchange  a  greeting; 
and  as  the  rich  mantle  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  the  wretched  home,  folks  said, 
"  Dear  me,  how  humble-minded!" 

Soon  they  left  the  public  track  and  came 
to  a  house  where  there  was  great  desolation 
and  uncleanliness  and  want ;  and  the  golden- 
robed  entered  as  usual,  but  his  companion 
turned  aside  to  the  high-road  again  and 
walked  alone. 

By-and-by  he  met  a  gentle- looking  being 
clad  in  blue,  and  saw  a  traveller  stop  to 
shake  hands  and  then  bless  little  blue-robe 
as  he  went  on  his  way. 

"  Am  I  to  be  less  thought  of  than  an  insig- 
nificant creature  like  this?"  muttered  scarlet- 
cloak  ;  "  but  I  will  make  myself  a  name  some- 
how." So  walking  up  he  asked  blue-robe  very 
civilly  why  the  traveller  blessed  him  ? 

"I  only  wished  him  God-speed,"  he  an- 
swered. So  scarlet-cloak  stationed  himself 
by  the  roadside,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
officiously  to  every  passer-by,  crying  in  a 
loud  tone,  "  I  wish  you  God  speed ;"  but  to 
his  surprise  no  one  blessed  him,  for  he  did 
not  say  it  at  all  like  little  blue-robe. 

Then  he  passed  on,  and  saw  one  who  wore 
a  crown  of  tiny  white  stars ;  and  as  she  stood 
meekly  by  the  pathway  some  one  going  by 
thanked  her  for  an  act  of  courtesy  which 
scarlet-cloak  had  not  observed. 

"  She,  too,  gets  praised,"  thought  he;  "but 
I  will  make  myself  a  name  somehow  yet."  So 
he  went  up  and  asked,  "  Why  did  the  passer- 
by tlia\ik  you?" 


"  I  only  offered  some  of  this  fragrant  per- 
fume which  I  have  here." 

So  scarlet  mantle  took  his  post  by  the 
pathway,  and  to  the  next  passenger  offered 
some  perfume  in  a  rich  ruby  cup  ;  but  to  his 
annoyance  the  passenger  only  drew  back 
with  a  gesture  of  aversion;  and  scarlet- 
mantle  found  he  could  not  pass  for  the  lady 
in  the  ivory  coronet.  Then  in  great  vexation 
he  turned  away,  just  in  time  to  see  an  old 
man  stretch  out  his  hands  in  blessing 
towards  his  former  companion  the  golden- 
robed. 

"  Why  did  that  old  man  bless  you?"  asked 
he  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  I  only  gave  him  a  little  food,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  will  make  myself  a  name  somehow," 
thought  the  other ;  so  he  brushed  his  mantle 
that  it  might  look  more  bright  and  con- 
spicuous, and  arranged  its  folds  that  they 
might  hang  with  more  striking  grace,  and 
went  to  distribute  food. 

But  he  was  decidedly  not  at  his  right  work, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  food  from  him  were  poison; 
since  some  who  received  it  went  off  into  an 
unnatural  lethargy,  and  some  into  a  state  of 
frantic  madness.  Still  they  stretched'  out 
their  hands  again  and  again,  calling  for  more, 
and  scarlet-mantle  looked  round  proudly; 
for  although  he  saw  that  his  work  did  evil, 
some  men  called  him  a  benefactor.  He  had 
made  himself  a  name,  and  that  was  enough. 

There  was  another  wearer  of  the  scarlet. 
He  also  saw  how  some  were  always  doing 
good;  and  he  looked  at  the  want  around 
him,  and  longed  to  do  something  better  than 
walk  about  in  velvet  and  ^  self-admiration. 
So  he  went  to  the  golden-robed,  and  asked, 
"  What  do  you  do,  that  you  gladden  human 
hearts  ?  " 

"I  only  give  a  little  food;  it  is  all  I  can," 
was  the  answer. 

"  But  I  have  no  wholesome  food  to  give," 
sighed  scarlet-mantle ;  and  he  walked  on  until 
presently  he  met  the  lady  with  the  ivory 
coronet. 

"  How  do  you  do  people  good?"  he  asked 
again. 

"  I  can  only  offer  this  perfume  to  refresh 
them,"  was  the  answer. 
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"I  have  no  costly  pcrfame,"  said  scarlet- 
cloak  sorrowfully ;  and  he  went  on  until  he 
met  the  blue-robe. 

"  What  is  your  way  of  doing  good  ?  "  he 
asked  once  more. 

"  I  can  only  wish  people  God  speed,"  an- 
swered blue-robe. 

"Alas!  I  have  not  a  sweet  voice  like 
yours,"  sighed  poor  scarlet-cloak. 

"But  I  am  sure  you  can  do  something 
else,"  said  the  cheerer,  nodding  a  bright 
little  head  and  smiling  a  pleasant  smile, 
which  sent  scarlet- cloak  on  his  way  with  a 
hope  that  there  might  be  some  good  which 
he  could  do;  and  he  kept  a  quiet  look-out 
for  a  chance  to  be  useful. 

Once  a  hand  beckoned  him  to  a  scene  of 
festivity  where  his  brilliant  array  was  hailed 
as  an  ornament  ;  and  gladly  he  looked  his 
brightest,  since  he  could  heighten  joy. 

Once  the  cry  of  agony  called  half-hope- 
lessly  to  him  to  come  and  try  if  he  could 
give  relief  j  and  then  to  his  inexpressible 
delight  he  found  that  in  his  touch  there  was 
a  magic  which  could  soothe  the  most  racking 


pain.  From  that  time  he  hovered  about  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  to  see  what  he  could 
do.  But  at  last  there  came  a  drawback ;  for  he 
found  it  was  only  by  doing  little  that  he  could 
do  good,  while  by  doing  much  he  was  sure  to  do 
harm.  So  he  set  himself  carefully  to  restrain 
his  eager  will, — glad  if  unthanked  and  un- 
noticed he  could  lull  one  sufferer  to  sleep,  or 
diminish  the  sharpness  of  one  bitter  pang. 
Therefore,  although  it  seemed  hard  to  do 
things  on  so  small  a  scale  when  he  had  a 
heart  longing  for  great  things,  he  did  his 
mission  quietly,  and  was  content. 

The  dreamland  sun  went  down.  I  heard  in 
dreamland  a  thanksgiving  hymn  fade  away 
as  I  lost  my  friends  in  the  darkness  of  night; 
but  when  the  sun  arose  again  with  a  new 
day,  there  burst  forth  such  a  sound  of  joyful 
wonderful  song,  that  I  awoke  from  my  sleep, 
and  I  found  only  the  lark  darting  up  to 
heaven,  and  the  sunlight  shining  upon  the 
golden  wheat  and  the  scarlet  poppies  in  the 
farm-field,  and  upon  the  little  speed-well 
and  the  meadow-sweet  in  the  grass  beside 
me  ; — that  was  all. 


^^aaouna  tfie  Coimr  OTaitmg:/* 

[A  worthy  old  woman  in  one  of  our  rural  villages,  who  died  not  long  since,  left  a  lot  of  manuscripts, 
chiefly  copies  of  all  sorts  of  rhymes,  and  some  few  original.  A  goodly  number  were  rehgious  poems, 
or  loyal  and  patriotic  ballads,  in  memory  of  public  events  of  interest.  Thus  her  time  and  thoughts 
were  well  occupied  during  many  lonely  hours.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  quaint  bit  of  advice  to 
village  lads  or  lasses  which  is  subjoined  may  be  her  own  composition  or  otherwise.  It  agrees  with  1 
Thess.  V.  22, — "  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil."] 

OUN'D  the  comer  waiting  !     What  will  people  say  ? 

If  you  wish  to  see  me,  there's  a  proper  way. 

Village  tongues  are  ever  ready  with  remark ; 

Eyes  are  at  the  casement  if  a  dog  but  bark. 
Round  the  corner  waiting  !     What  will  people  say  ? 
If  you  wish  to  see  me,  there's  a  proper  way. 

When  the  Church  hath  bound  us — linked  two  hearts  in  one, 

I  shall  care  but  little  how  their  tongues  rail  on ; 

But  until  the  bridal,  never  let  them  find 

Aught  to  cause  me  blushes — hurt  my  peace  of  mind. 

E/Ound  the  corner  waiting !     What  will  people  say  ? 

If  you  wish  to  see  me,  there's  a  proper  way. 

Pifty  things  are  stated,  things  you'd  ne'er  suppose, 

If  but  something  secret  in  a  neighbour  shows. 

Boldly  take  the  right  way,  and  their  lips  are  stayed  ; 

All  are  quick  to  censure  if  you  seem  afraid. 

Round  the  corner  waiting  !     What  will  people  say  ? 

If  you  wish  to  see  me,  there's  a  proper  way. — From  "Ha/ic?  andj  Heart.** 


OUR    ISLAND    HOME. 

«♦  What  was  it  that  I  loved  so  well  about  my  childhood's  home  ?         .^,   .  _ 
It  was  the  wide  and  wave-lashed  shore,  the  black  rocks  crowned  with  foam. 
My  earUest  steps  would  wander  from  the  green  and  fertile  land 
Down  where  the  clear  blue  ocean  rolled,  to  pace  the  rugged  strand. 
Oh !  how  I  loved  the  waters,  and  even  longed  to  be 
A  bird,  or  boat,  or  anything  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea.  •»'.  ^' 
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BY   THE    REV.    ROBERT   MAGUIRE,    D.D.,    RECTOR   OP    ST.    0LA7E'S,    SOUTHWARK. 

VI.    NICHOLAS  RIDLEY,  BISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 

{Continued  from  page  187.) 


N  our  last  we  left  Ridley  on 
his  return  to  prison  at  Oxford. 
On  the  15th  October,  the  day 
preceding  his  martyrdom,  he 
was  visited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Oxford.  He  was  once 
more  asked  to  recant,  and  was  promised 
that  on  such  condition  only  should  his  life 
be  spared.  To  this  last  appeal  the  venerable 
martyr  with  his  usual  firmness  replied : — ■ 

"My  Lord,  you  know  my  mind  fully  herein; 
and  as  for  the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught,  my 
conscience  assureth  me  that  it  was  sound,  and  ac- 
cording to  God's  Word  (to  His  glory  be  it  spoken) ; 
the  which  doctrine,  the  Lord  God  being  my  helper, 
I  will  maintain  so  long  as  my  tongue  shall  wag, 
and  breath  is  within  my  body,  and  in  confirma- 
tion thereof  seal  the  same  with  my  blood." 

His  visitors  thereupon  proceeded  to  "  de- 
grade "  him  from  the  office  of  priesthood. 
"And  so,  committing  you  to  the  secular 
powers,  you  know  what  doth  follow,"  said 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Ridley  still  pretested.  The  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  further  admonished  him  :  "  You 
were  best  to  hold  your  peace,  lest  your 
mouth  be  stopped  ; "  a  sentiment  which 
was  re-echoed  by  one  Edridge,  the  Greek 
Lecturer,  who  thus  importuned  the  Bishop: 
"  Sir,  the  law  is  he  should  be  gagged, 
therefore  let  him  be  gagged  ! "  This  is  an- 
other of  Rome's  expedients,admirably  adapt- 
ed for  completely  s?7e?icMz^  opponents! 

After  this,  the  priestly  vestments  were 
seriatim  peeled  off.  When  the  executors 
of  this  office  came  to  remove  the  sur- 
plice and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  power  to 
"sing  "  the  mass,  Ridley,  in  rather  a  play- 
ful mood,  addressed  them  :  "  What  power 
bo  you  of,  that  you  can  take  from  a  man 
that  which  he  never  had !     I  was  never  a 


singer  in  all  my  life, — and  yet  you  will 
take  from  me  what  I  never  had  !"  After 
this  "  scene  "  was  over,  Ridley  requested 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  to  convey  to 
the  Queen  a  petition  on  behalf  of  his 
suffering  sister  and  her  husband.  While 
reading  this  petition  Ridley  wept,  and  thus 
feelingly  apologized,  saying,  "  This  is  na- 
ture that  moveth  me :  but  I  have  now  done  ! " 

It  is  said  that,  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  his  condemnation  and  his 
death,  a  wealthy  nobleman.  Lord  Dacre, 
offered  to  Queen  Mary  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  on  condition  of  sparing 
Ridley's  life.  The  offer,  however,  was 
rejected.  The  Queen  persecuted  on  prin- 
ciple  and  as  a  religious  duty ;  and  to  tho 
latest  moment  of  her  life  she  continued 
thus  on  principle  to  ''  wear  out  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High." 

The  night  before  his  martyrdom  he  gave 
evident  tokens  of  the  "joy  and  rejoicing  of 
his  heart,"  in  anticipation  of  his  approach- 
ing deliverance  from  the  hands  of  wicked 
men.  At  supper,  he  invited  his  friends  to 
his  "marriage'';  "for,"  said  he,  "to-mor- 
row I  must  be  married."  This  was  his 
hope — "a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed  " 
(Rom.  V.  5).  In  the  primitive  Church  tho 
days  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  were  called 
their  "birthdays"  {natalitia  martyrum), — 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  early  faith  of 
the  Church  which  opened  up  no  painful 
purgatory,  but  rather  expressed  its  heart- 
felt praise  and  thankfulness  to  Christ,  who 
is  our  Life,  because  that  "  when  He  had 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  He  did 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers." Ridley,  however,  called  his 
martyrdom  his  ^^  marriage-feskst";  and  in- 
deed with  a  bright  and  burning  torch  of 
fire,  he  went  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom; 
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and  being  ready,  his  lamp  trimmed,  and  he 
himself  already  one  with  Christ,  "  he  went 
in  with  Him  to  the  marriage  :  and  the  door 
was  shut !"  (Matt.  xxv.  10). 

*'  Though  my  breakfast  shall  be  some- 
what sharp  and  painful,  yet  I  am  sure  my 
supper  shall  be  more  pleasant  and  sweet ! " 
Such  were  the  words  of  playful  and  inno- 
cent rejoicing  that  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
venerable  martyr,  on  the  memorable  vigil 
of  his  introduction  to  the  ''marriage-feast." 
Surely,  this  man  experienced  Christ  Jesus 
as  a  "  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a 
covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  waters 
in  a  dry  place ;  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land  "!     (Isa.  xxxii.  2.) 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1555,  a  day  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
Ridley  was  led,  in  company  with  his  true 
yokefellow  Latimer,  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, over  against  Balliol  College, — the 
place  where  the  "Martyrs'  Memorial"  of 
Oxford  now  stands.  A  sermon  was 
preached,  as  though  in  mockery  of  the 
solemn  scene,  and  further  exhortations 
were  administered  to  the  sufferers,  urging 
I       them  to  recant. 

I  *'  Will  you  begin  to  answer  the  sermon, 

f  or  shall  I?"  said  Ridley  to  Latimer.  To 
whom  Latimer  replied,  "  Begin  you  first,  I 
pray  you."  "  I  will,"  said  Ridley.  These 
M  noble  martyrs  then  delivered  their  final 
K  testimony  to  the  truth.  "  So  long  as  the 
I  breath  is  in  my  body,"  said  Ridley,  "  I  will 
R  never  deny  my  Lord  Christ,  and  His  known 
m      truth  :  God's  will  be  done  in  me  ! " 

Ridley  was  the  first  to  burn,  but  the  last 
to  die.      After  he  had  made    certain   re- 
quests, pertaining  especially  to  his  see  of 
London,  the  executioner  kindled  the  fatal 
^      faggot,  and  laid  it  at  Ridley's  feet.     It  was 
I      at  that  terrible  moment,  when  the  "  bitter- 
»       ness  of  death  "  was  first  tasted,  that  the 
venerable  Latimer  gave  utterance  to  that 


spirit-stirring  exhortation — "  Be  of  good 
comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man. 
We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle, 
BY  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust 
shall  never  be  put  out  !" 

Surely,  heaven  responded  with  a  loud 
Amen  to  that  martyr-protest,  ascending  on 
the  wreath  of  coiling  smoke  to  the  firma- 
ment above,  and  penetrating  into  "  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth."  May  England 
never  thwart  the  lasting  fulfilment  of  that 
hopeful  augury,  that  superhuman  pledge 
of  light  and  glory  ! 

Ridley  left  behind  him  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, entitled,  "A  Farewell  Address  of 
Ridley  to  his  Friends."*  In  the  course  of 
this  letter  he  apostrophizes  the  various 
scenes  of  his  life, — all  the  associations  of 
his  early  friendship,  his  education,  his 
ministerial  labours,  and  his  episcopal  duties. 
This  is  a  truly  pathetic  piece  of  composition, 
and  sounds  to  our  ears  like  a  word  of  warn- 
ing from  the  grave — like  the  "  Voices  of 
the  Dead."  For  example,  he  bids  farewell  to 
Cambridge,  to  Pembroke  Hall,  to  the  pafrish 
of  Heme,  to  which  place  he  owns  himself 
"a  debtor  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  at  that  time  I  acknowledge 
God  had  not  revealed  unto  me,"  etc. 

He  bids  farewell  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Canterbury,  "the  Metropolitic 
See,  whereof  I  once  was  a  member  '"' ;  and 
to  Rochester,  "some  time  my  Cathedral 
See  ";  and  to  Westminster  Abbey;  and  to 
his  beloved  diocese  of  London,  saying, — "0 
London,  London  !  to  whom  now  may  I 
speak  in  thee,  or  whom  shall  I  bid  fare- 
well ?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  prebendaries 
of  St.  Paul's  ?  Alas,  all  that  loved  God's 
Word,  and  were  the  true  setters-f  orth  there- 
of, are  now  (as  I  hear  say)  some  burnt  and 
slain,  some  exiled  and  banished,  and 
some  holden  in  hard  prison,  and  appointed 
daily  to  be  put  to  most  cruel  death  for 


*  The  "  Farewell  Letter"  is  published  in  extenso  in  "Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,"  vol.  vii.,  p.  552, 
Edit,  ut  su^ra.   Also  in  "  Works  of  Bishop  Ridley  "  (Parker  Society),  p.  395. 
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Christ's  Gospel's  sake.  ...  0  thou 
now  wicked  and  bloody  See !  why  dost 
thou  set  up  again  many  altars  of  idolatry, 
which  by  the  Word  of  God  were  justly 
taken  away  ?  "  etc. 

Truly,  we  may  say  that  Ridley,  "  thongh 
dead,  yet  speaketh."  Whether  we  regard 
him  as  a  collegian,  or  as  a  minister,  or  as  a 
bishop, — in  each  and  all  alike  his  consis- 
tency, his  faithfulness,  his  earnest  conten- 
tion, his  protest  even  unto  death,  convey 
the  eloquence  either  of  warning  or  instruc- 
tion to  the  men  of  this  generation.  His 
Protestantism  cost  him  dearly.  Who  among 
ns  would  be  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 
Thus  through  peril,  toil,  and  pain,  through 
the  grave  and  gate  of  death,  they  passed. 


to  procure  for  us  and  for  our  children's 
children  the  blessing  of  an  open  Bible  and 
liberty  to  read  it. 

All  these  instances  and  examples  are 
given  for  our  learning  and  instruction,—' 
to  teach  us  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
truth,  that  purchased  inheritance,  pur- 
chased by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  and 
witnessed  to  by  "  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs.**  May  this  narrative  tend  to 
quicken  many  to  earnestness  in  the  faith, 
and  to  stedfastness  in  the  truth — "  That 
the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more 
precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though 
it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto 
praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesua  Christ"  (1  Pet.  i.  7). 


Natural  ^^fetorp  ^[nerirotes. 

BY  THE   EEV.   F.    0.   MOREIS,    B.A.,    AUTHOR    OF    "A   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH   BIRDS,"   ETC. 


xxin.  ITecessity  the  Mother  of  Invention. 

Passing  by  the  back  window  of  a  neighbour's 
house  a  short  time  since,  I  saw  a  favourite  torn 
cat  seated  on  a  table,  beside  a  narrow -necked 
cream- jug  containing  milk.  No  person  was  in 
the  kitchen.  He  was  smelling  the  milk  and 
endeavouring  to  reach  it  with  his  tongue,  but 
could  not;  at  last  he  inserted  one  of  his  fore- 
paws  and  withdrew  it,  the  paw  saturated  with 
milk.  After  he  had  licked  it  clean  he  dipped 
it  in  again,  and  kept  repeating  the  process  as 
long  as  I  remained  observing  him,  which  I 
did  for  several  minutes,  and  then  left  him  to 
his  employment,  for  I  thought  he  had  well 
deserved  his  reward  by  his  ingenuity. 


XXIV.   HAPPY  IMITATION. 

A  man,  who  had  been  a  muleteer  at  Cadiz, 
and  afterwards  established  himself  as  a  bar- 
ber at  Gibraltar,  in  a  restless  spirit  shifted 
to  Ceuta,  and,  having  invested  a  very  small 
capital  of  which  he  was  possessed  in  the 
purchase  of  those  woven  red  caps  which  form 
the  crown  of  the  turban  throughout  Turkey 


and  Africa,  resolved  to  set  out  alone  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Long  before  sunrise  he  was  ofiF,  and  reached 
a  wood  before  the  noontide  heat  became  in- 
sufferable. 

In  hot  countries  this  period  of  the  day  is, 
as  is  well-known,  appropriated  to  repose. 
He  accordingly  opened  the  valise  which  con- 
tained the  treasure  of  red  caps,  put  on  one  of 
them  instead  of  his  hat,  and  stretched  him- 
self under  a  tree.  He  slept  comfortably  till 
the  sun  was  somewhat  low  in  the  horizon ; 
when,  on  waking,  he  perceived  to  his  horror 
the  boughs  of  the  tree  under  which  he  had  been 
sleeping  covered  with  monkeys  in  red  caps  ! 
They  had  seen  the  Spaniard  put  on  his,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  was  asleep,  had,  one  and  all, 
followed  his  example. 

The  poor  man,  with  all  the  gesticulation 
common  to  his  countrymen,  bitterly  deplored 
his  hard  case,  stamped  with  vexation,  and 
cast  his  red  cap  on  the  ground;  when- 
happy  and  unexpected  result ! — all  the  mon- 
keys did  the  same,  and  the  Spaniard,  with 
indescribable  delight,  quickly  gathered  up 
his  treasure. 
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CI)e  gouns  fo\W  ^age* 


XXIII.    AN    ARAB    LEGEND. 

HE  Arabs  have  a  fable  from  which  we  may 
learn  a  lesson. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  miller,  shortly  after 
he  had  lain  down  for  an  afternoon's  nap, 
was  startled  by  a  camel's  nose  being  thrust 
in  at  the  door  of  his  house. 

"  It  is  very  cold  outside,"  said  the  camel;  "  I  only  wish 
to  get  my  nose  in." 

The  miller  was  an  easy  kind  of  a  man,  and  so  the  nose 
was  let  in. 

"The  wind  is  vei-y  sharp,"  sighed  the  camel;  "pray 
allow  me  to  get  my  neck  inside." 

This  request  was  also  allowed,  and  the  neck  was  thrust 
in. 

•'  How  fast  the  rain  begins  to  fall !  I  shall  get  wet  through. 
Will  you  let  me  place  my  shoulders  under  cover  ?  " 

This,  too,  was  granted;  and  so  the  camel  asked  for  a 
little,  and  a  little  more,  until  he  had  pushed  his  whole 
body  inside  the  house. 

The  miller  soon  began  to  be  put  to  much  trouble  by  the 
rude  companion  he  had  got  in  his  room,  which  was  not 
large  enough  for  both,  and  as  the  rain  was  over,  civilly 
asked  him  to  depart. 

"  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  leave,"  saucily  replied 
the  beast.  "As  for  myself,  I  know  when  I  am  well  off, 
and  shall  stay  where  I  am." 

This  is  a  very  good  story ;  we  hope  the  Arabs  are  all 
the  wiser  and  better  for  it;  but  let  us  also  try  to  turn  it  to 
good  account. 

There  is  a  camel  knocking  at  the  heart  of  us  all,  young 
and  old,  seeking  to  be  let  in ;  its  name  is  Sin.  It  comes 
silently  and  carefully,  and  knocks  :  "  Let  me  in ;  "  only  a 
very  small  part  at  first.  So  in  comes  the  nose ;  and  it  is 
not  long  before,  little  by  little',  it  gains  entire  possession. 
Once  in  possession,  the  master  soon  becomes  the  tyrant. 
Thus  it  is  that  bad  thoughts  enter  the  heart;  then  bad 
wishes  arise;  then  wrong  deeds;  until  evil  habits  rule. 
"  It  is  the  first  step  that  leads  astray ;  "  if  the  first  step  is 
not  taken,  the  second  will  never  be  known. 


"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  they ;  "  for  if  your  father 
should  find  out  that  you  have  taken  them,  he  is  so  kind 
that  ho  will  not  hiirt  you." 

"  For  that  very  reason,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  ought  not 
to  touch  them ;  for  though  my  father  may  not  hurt  me* 
my  disobedience  would  hurt  my  father." 


XXIV.    CONCLUSIVE    REASONING. 

A  BOY  was  once  tempted  by  his  companions  to  pluck  some 
ripe  cherries  from  a  tree  which  his  father  had  forbidden 
him  to  touch. 


XXV.     "LET    ME    WEAR    TWO." 

"Love  is  of  God." 

Thb  following  incident,  recorded  in  the  life  of  Sir  David 
Baird,  supplies  a  touching  illustration  of  self-denying 
love. 

Baird,  then  a  young  officer,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men of  the  British  army,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemy  Tippoo  Saib,  and  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  they  endured  great  miseries,  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  party  (Baird  included)  were  suffering 
from  wounds.  One  day  they  were  alarmed  by  the  sound 
of  a  great  clanking  of  iron  outside  their  prison,  and  their 
fears  were  not  lightened  when  the  massive  door  un- 
closed and  a  party  of  natives,  bearing  heavy  sets  of  fetters, 
entered,  and  flung  down  the  irons  on  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon.  They  were  followed  by  a  swarthy  official  of 
the  tyrant,  who  gave  command  that  a  pair  of  fetters  should 
be  fastened  on  the  limbs  of  each  of  the  captives. 

Then  a  grey-haired  officer  amongst  the  English  came 
forward.  He  was  himself  scarred  with  many  a  wound ; 
but  thoughtless  of  self,  he  pointed  to  young  Baird,  and 
besought  mercy  for  him.  "That  officer,"  he  said,  "has 
been  wounded  on  the  leg,  the  wound  is  yet  green;  to  put 
a  fetter  on  it  would  cause  his  certain  death." 

What  cared  the  barbarous  Asiatic  whether  the  captive 
lived  or  died  ?  His  orders  were  simple,  and  could  not  be 
changed.  He  gave  reply  that  there  were  just  as  many 
pairs  of  fetters  as  there  were  prisoners,  and  that,  come 
what  might,  all  must  be  worn ! 

"  Then  let  me  wear  two,"  said  the  grey-headed  hero. 

I  know  not  whether  the  genei'ous  request  was  granted ; 
it  seems  probable  that  it  was  so,  as  Baird  lived  to  quit  his 
dungeon,  and  to  enter  as  a  triumphant  victor  the  city 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  sufferings;  while  the 
man  who  had  offered  to  wear  his  fetters  died  in  the  prison 
of  Tippoo  I  A.  L.  O.  E. 


THE    BIBLE 

E  hope  many  Sunday-School  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  bo 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BY    THB    EEV.  W.   S.     LBWIS,   M.A,,  VICAB    OF    ST.   GEOBGB'Si 

woBTHiira. 
SOUL  FOOD. 

What  does  the  Bible  describe  as  the  appointed  food  of 
the  soul ;  and  where  does  it  speak  of  this  food, — 

1.  As  a  thing  of  savoui*  and  taste  ; 

2.  As  the  secret  of  man's  life  ; 

3.  As  the  means  of  his  growth  in  gracfi ; 

4.  As  the  cause  of  wonderful  joy ; 


MINE    SEARCHED. 

6.  As  exceedingly  precious ; 

6.  As  exceedingly  sweet; 

7.  As  more  than  essential  ? 

And  where  do  we  learn  indirectly,  from  the  example  of 
the  Master  Himself,  how  best  to  make  use  of  this  food  ? 

ANSWERS  (See  August  Number). 
THE  BEASTS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

The  first  reference  in  this  question  is  to  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions.  The  "exalted  messenger"  was  the  angel 
mentioned  by  him  in  Dan.  vi.  22.  The  other  "messengers" 
and  wild  beasts  are  mentioned  in  Mark  i.  13,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story  of  the  temptation  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

What  Daniel  said  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  ii.  34, 
35,44;  vii.  13,  14,  and  elsewhere.  And  our  Lord's  testi- 
mony to  Daniel  as  a  prophet  is  to  be  found  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  15, 
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St.  Mark  xiii.  39. 


He  shall  send  His  angel  before  thee.    Gen.  xxiv.  7. 


14 th.  S.  af.  Trin.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
The  angel  went  behind  them.  Bxod.  xiv.  19.  [Him. 
I  send  an  angel  before  thee.  Exod.  xxiii.  20.  [xxii.  22. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way.  Num. 
The  angel  of  His  presence  saved  them.  Isa.  Ixiii.  9. 
God  hath  sent  His  angel  and  shut  the  lions'  mouths. 
God  maketh  His  angels  spirits.  Ps.  civ.  4. 
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ISth.  S.  after  Trin.  Praise  Him  all  nis  angels. 
Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee.  Ps.  xci. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth }  p  _„_.i„  «  [!!• 
Round aboutthemthatfear  Him.  j  -^^-^^^v./. 
The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads.    Gen.  xlviii.  16. 

16th.  S.af  .Tr.  Angels  came  and  ministered  unto  If  i))i. 
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Kev.  iii.  5. 


Heb.  i.  14 


Sent 
furth  ttr  minister? 

Heb.  i.  14. ' 


Thousands  of  angels,  the  Lord  is  among  them. 
Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.  Jas.  iv.  7. 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you.    Luke  xxii.  31. 
The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan.  Rom.  xvi.  20. 
St.  Matthew.    S,aian  hindered  us.    1  Thess.  ii.  18. 
Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us.  2Cor.ii.ll. 

17th  S.  aft.  Trin.   Satan . .  .  taketh  away  the  word 
that  was  sown.    Mark  iv.  15. 
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Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned.    2  Pet.  n.  4. 
Lest  .  .  .  he  fall  .  .  .  into  the  snare  of  the  devil. 
Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light. 
Seeking  whom  he  may  devour.   1  Pet.  v.  8. 
St.  Mich.    Michael  the  Archangel . . .  said,  The  ho>  d 
rehulie  thee.    Jude  9.  


18th  S.  af.  Trin.  Your  adversary  the  dei^fUPet^v_8. 


W  ARK,  hark,  my  soul !  angelic  songs  are  swelling 
J      O'er  earth's  green  fields  and  ocean's  wave-beat  shore : 
How  sweet  the  truth  those  blessed  strains  are  telling 
Of  that  new  life  where  sin  shall  be  no  more. 


Far,  far  away,  like  bells  at  evening  pealing, 
The  voice  of  Jesus  sounds  o'er  land  and  sea ; 

And  laden  souls,  by  thousanjis  meekly  stealing. 
Kind  Shepherd,  turn  their  weary  steps  to  Thee. 


A  S  soon  as  ever  Christ  was  bom,  the  Angels  sang ;  till  then  we  never  hear  of  their  fi°£Pg.^elow  since  the 
P-  Creation.  At  the  Creation  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  3oy.  When  man  fell,  the  Angels  hung  as  it  wer^^^ 
(heir  harps  on  the  willows.  But  when  Christ,  the  second  Adam  was  born,  the  Angels  sang  at  midzught.  Glory 
to  God  iii  the  highest."    I  pray  God  we  may  all  die  emgmg  that  anthem,  and  smg  it  to  aU  eternity.-George 

]Vliitefield. 


ST.   SIDMIOIST'S    I^-A-I^ISHI,    LEEIDS. 


OC'I?OBEI^,       1877. 


Thb  Committee  of  the  St.  Simon's  Senior  Class 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  have  just  brought  out 
their  list  of  subjects  for  the  Eighth  Session.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  them  to  be  as  follows : — 

1877. 

October  4. — Debate,  "  Ought  the  PennissiTe  Bill  to  become 
Law  ?"— Jjf.,  Mr.  G.  E.  Cass. 

October  25. — Debate,  "  Ambition :  Is  it  a  Vice,  or  a  Virtue  ?  " — 
Vice,  Mr.  J.  Lindley. 

November  8. — Debate,  "  Is  Russia  justified  in  taking  up  Arms 
in  favour  of  Servia  or  Bulgaria  ?  "  —  Neg.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Varley. 

November  22. — Debate,  "  Ought  our  Aldermen  to  be  elected 
by  the  People  or  the  CouncU  ?  " — Council,  Mr.  G.  H.  Copley. 

December  20. — Debate,  "Ought  EituaJistic  Practices  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  condenmed?" — Aff.,  Mr.  Parkinson. 
Neg.,  Mr.  Cass. 

1878. 

January  3. — Debate,  "  Should  Services  other  than  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  be  permitted  in  Churchyards  ?  " — Neg.,  Mr. 
W.  Turner. 

January  24. — Essay,  "  Books :  or  What  to  Head,  and  How  to 
Bead."— Eev.  S.  A.  E.  E.  Brooking,  B.A. 

February  7. — Debate,  "Is  it  wrong-  to  sell  Periodicals,  &c.,  in  a 
Sunday  School  ?  "—Aff.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Copley. 

February  14. — Essay,  "Our  Sunday  Schools  and  what  we  owe 
them." — Mr.  J.  Lindley. 

February  28. — Debate,  "  Is  the  present  Depression  in  Trade 
owing  to  the  Extensive  Use  of  the  liquor  TrafBc,  or  the  Existence 
of  Trades'  Unions?  "—Liquor  Trafic,  M.  G.  E.  Cass. 

Trades'  Unions,  Mr"  J.  Parkinson. 

March  28. — Debate,  "  Is  an  Advocate  morally  justified  in 
defending  a  Criminal  whom  he  knows  to  be  gmlty  ?  " — Aff.,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Varley. 

April  18. — Debate,  "  Has  the  Inventor  or  the  Statesman  done 
more  to  advance  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  ?  " — Mr.  J.  Parkinson. 

The  above  debates,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  the  Infants' 
Class-room,  and  commence  at  eight  p.m.  The  attend- 
ance of  any  parishioners  and  fiiends  is  respectfully 
solicited. 

Night  School. — A  night  school  will  be  commenced 
(for  males  only),  on  Monday,  October  1st,  in  our 
schools,  to  be  held  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  during  the  winter  months,  from  seven  to  nine 
o'clock;  fee,  3d.  per  week;  master,  Mr.  T.  Little, 
assistant  master  in  the  day  school.  It  is  hoped  that 
many,  whose  education  has  from  any  cause  been 
neglected,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
increasing  their  stock  of  knowledge. 

A  course  of  Lectures  is  being  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Simon's 
Re-union.  Several  old  friends  we  understand  have 
promised  to  lecture.  We  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
both  the  names  and  the  subjects  in  our  next  number. 

Woodhouse  Feast  Sunday  brought  with  it  a  somewhat 
diminished,  though  by  no  means  inconsiderable  number 
of  -babies  to  church.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  done, 
however,  we  feel  assured  that  there  are  many  children 
yet  unbaptised ;  and  we  trust  that  our  kind  workers  will 
not  relax  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  will  continue 
to  urge  upon  parents  the  duty  and  privilege  of  presenting 
their  little  ones  to  Him,  who  has  so  kindly  promised  to 
receive  them.  

NOTICES  FOR  OCTOBER,  1877. 

October  1. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

October  1. — Night  School  commences  at  7  p.m. 

October  4.  —  Senior  Class  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  Debate,  at  8  p.m.  Subject :  "  Ought  the 
Permissive  Bill  to  become  Law." — Aff.,  Mi.  G.  E.  Cass. 

October  4. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class, at 7-30 p.m., 
and  on  every  following  Thursday  evening. 


October  7. — Harvest  Thanksgiving.  Collection  in  the 
Evening  for  St.  Simon's  Sunday  School.  Any  con- 
tributions of  fruits  or  flowers,  to  be  placed  in  Church, 
will  be  thankfully  accepted. 

October  15. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

October  23. — A  General  Meeting  (with  tea)  will  be  held 
at  7  p.m.,  in  the  Infants'  Class-room,  to  arrange  for  the 
Anniversary  Tea  Meeting;  tickets  not  to  exceed  8d. 
each.  Names  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Lindley,  as  early  as  possible. 

October  25. — Senior  Class  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  Debate,  at  8  p.m.  Subject:  "Ambition:  Is 
it  a  Vice,  or  a  Virtue  ?  '' — Vice,  Mr.  J.  Lindley. 

October  25. — Monthly  District  Visitors'  Meeting,  at 
St.  Simon's  Vicarage. 

October  29. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

OFFERTORIES. 

September  2.— £4  6s.  9d.,  the  Poor  and  Church 
Expenses. 

September  9. — £3  17s.  9jd.,  Church  Expenses. 

September  16. — £3  14s.  6d.,  Church  Expenses. 

September  23.— £18  10s.  Od.,  Indian  Famine  Relief 
Fund.  

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

August  24. — Thomas  "William  Thompson. 

August  26. — Harry  Hutton. 

August  29. — Sarah  Cowling,  Emily  Cowling. 

September  2. — Eliza  Alison. 

September  5.— Eliza  Collins,  Sarah  Ann  Collins, 
Ann  Elizabeth  CoUins,  Frederick  Wilson,  Martha  Annie 
Parkinson.  , 

September  9.  —  Wright  Fielding,  Clara  Louisa 
Whiteley,  Lily  Webster. 

September  16. — Mabel  Annie  Minnithorpe. 

September  19. — Jane  Gomersall,  Samuel  Smith 
Finley,  Isabella  Finley,  Fred  Wilcock,  Bertie  Cooper, 
Minnie  Cooper,  Ernest  Edwin  Warren,  Ethel  Mary 
Dalby. 

September  20. — Emily  Walker. 

September  23. — Kate  Hoare,  Margaret  Ann  Box, 
Richard  Clark,  James  Clark,  Mary  Ann  Clark,  Tom 
Horsfield,  Arthur  Linford  Walbran ,  Elizabeth  Walbran, 
Fred  Bairstow,  Minnie  Burdon,  Annie  Burdon,  Squire 
Annal,  Edward  Fountain,  Annie  Wilkinson,  Elizabeth 
Burrow,  Emma  Rider,  Charles  William  Hillarby,  Thomas 
Wraith,  Edmund  Gant,  Edith  Chappell,  "Elizabeth 
ChappeU,  Maria  Chappell,  James  Chappell,  John  Wil- 
liam Breanley,  Arthur  Billard,  William  Collingwood, 
Clara  Maud  George. 

MARRIAGES. 

September  1. — Daniel  Hallas  to  Louisa  Cowling. 

September  3. — Wniiam  Brayshaw  to  Annie  Elizabeth 
Woodall. 

September  8. — Henry  Whitehead  to  Maggie  Broughton. 

September  22. — Thomas  William  Sirrs  to  Sarah  Jane 
Stead.  

DEATHS. 

August  29. — Ernest  Gladstone  Townend,  aged  lOyears. 
September  3. — Mary  Tiffany,  aged  56  years. 
September  8. — Gertrude  Lydia  Pratt,  5  years. 
September  18. — Amelia  Whiteley. 


){ 


THE  -WRITING    ON     THE     SHORE. 

'And  with  fingers  half  careless,  half  earnest,  she  writes     I    What  she  learned  yester-eve,  at  her  own  mother's  knee 
\\  Lat  the  Covenant  Spirit  within  her  indites,  |       The  one  Truth  of  the  wise,  the  great  Creed  of  the  free,—' 


'God  is  Lote."* 


See  page  219. 
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€i)t  OTn'tmg  on  tin  ^6ore* 

BY  THE  REV.  S.  J.  STONE,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  KNIGHT  OF  INTERCESSION  AND  OTHER  POEMS,"  ETC. 

Y  tlie  Sea :  by  tlie  Sea : 

And  the  mighty  -waters  are  meek  and  mild, 

Serene  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child  ; 

With  a  ripple  as  soft  as  a  mother's  kiss 
They  are  charming  the  shore  into  dreams  of  bliss, 
As  if  this  were  one  of  the  Happy  Isles, 
Where  loveliest  Summer  for  ever  smiles. 

And  over  the  ripple  is  cheerily  blown,  , 

In  musical  exquisite  monotone, 
Fairily  gentle,  yet  fresh  as  the  wave, 
The  breeze's  bugle  in  reach  and  in  cave ;  » 

And  above  the  cliffs  and  the  league-long  down,  / 

Where  the  golden  gorse,  and  the  heather  brown 
Breathe  odorous  messages  far  and  wide 
To  the  sea-birds  aloft,  and  the  barks  on  the  tide. 
And  over  them  all  in  the  infinite  Blue, 
The  ever- old  and  the  ever-new, 
Is  the  sun  in  his  might !     And  the  truth  of  it  all, 
From  the  fair  fresh  dawn  to  the  evenfall, 
From  the  Blue  below  to  the  Blue  above, 

Is,  "  God  is  Love." 

By  the  Sea :  by  the  Sea  : 
A  little  maid  lies  on  the  sunny  shore, 
Her  hour  of  pursuit  and  of  merriment  o'er ! 
All  in  quiet  content,  though  in  frolic  no  more, 
She  thinks  not  of  sunshine,  or  ocean,  or  air ;  - 

Yet  above,  and  behind,  and  around  they  are  there ; 
And  their  power  is  upon  her;  their  mystical  sense 
Of  the  Loving,  the  Awful,  the  Sweet,  the  Immense 
Holds  in  thrall,  all  unknowing,  her  child-innocence. 
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And  with  fingers  half  careless,  half  earnest,  she  writes 
What  the  Covenant  Spirit  within  her  indites, 
What  she  learned  yester-eve  at  her  own  mother's  knee, 
The  one  Trnth  of  the  wise,  the  great  Creed  of  the  free, 
Heart-secret  of  ages,  last  witness  of  Time, 
Depth  of  all  the  most  sweet.  Height  of  all  the  sublime. 
So  she  writes — and  behind  her  the  infinite  sea. 
And  over,  the  heaven's  immensity, 
And  about  her,  the  music,  the  fragrance,  the  light, 
All  of  dear  unto  sound,  unto  sense,  unto  sight, 
With  Aer,  in  Amen  from  below,  from  above, 
Write,  "  God  is  Love." 


BY    EMMA   MARSHALL,   AUTHOR   OF   "  THE    HOUSE   ON   THE    WOLD,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LETTERS. 


iWO  days  after  Mr.  Hylton 

had    left    Hatherly,   Eose 

heard  the   postman's  step 

coming  up  the  garden,  and 

went  to  meet  him. 

"Two  letters  this  morning," 
said  old  Styles,  who  had  gone 
his  rounds  in  that  district  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  could  tell  the  story  of  the  first 
"queen's  head"  he  ever  delivered,  and  of 
"them  queer  covers  all  crowded  with  figures" 
of  which  he  had  a  specimen  in  an  old  tin 
box  in  his  cottage.  "Two  letters,  grand 
ones,  they  be !  I  always  admire  these  here 
Httle  pictures  which  the  gentry  seal  their 
letters  with.  This  here  is  a  grand  one,  you 
should  preserve  it,  Rose,"  said  the  postman 
as  he  trotted  off. 

The  colour  came  to  Rose's  face  as  she 
turned  into  the  kitchen  with  the  letters. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  she  thrust  the  one 
addressed  to  her  into  her  pocket,  and  laid  the 
other  on  the  table  by  her  father's  plate.  The 
blacksmith  was  cutting  thick  wedges  of 
cucumber  and  dipping  them  in  vinegar  as  a 
relish  to  the  brown  loaf,  in  which  he  had 
made  considerable  inroads. 

"  A  letter !   who  is  it  from,  then  ?     Open 
it,  child ;  you  have  readier  eyes  to  read  wri- 
ting than  I  have." 
Rose  obeyed,  carefully  preserving  the  crest 


and  cypher  as  she  unfastened  the  envelope 
The  contents  were  written  in  a  faint,  tremu- 
lous hand,  and  were  as  follows  : — 

•*  Lady  Janet  Hylton  writes  to  express  her 
deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Benson  and  his  daugh- 
ter for  their  attention  and  kindness  to  her 
son,  and  begs  their  acceptance  of  the  en- 
closed as  a  token  of  her  gratitude." 

The  enclosed  was  a  crisp  Bank  of  England 
note  for  ten  pounds. 

"We  don't  want  this,  father,"  said  Rose; 
"everything  was  charged  for  that  we  provided. 
You  won't  keep  it.P  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  blacksmith. 
"  It's  meant  well,  and  £10  is  a  nice  thing  for 
you,  Rose." 

"  For  me  !  I  should  not  touch  any  of  it : 
I  can  make  enough  by  my  own  hands.  I 
don't  want  Lady  Hylton's  money ;  not  I ! " 

And  Rose  began  to  gather  together  the 
plates  and  cups  and  saucers,  and  carry  them 
away  to  the  kitchen  behind. 

"  What's  come  over  the  girl  of  late  ?  '"^  the 
blacksmith  said  half  aloud.  "  She  is  different 
somehow." 

Meanwhile  Rose  was  reading  her  own  letter, 
not  without  a  pang  of  self  reproach  for  her 
short  sharp  words  to  her  father,  and  not 
without  a  feeling  of  dishonesty  in  hiding  the 
second  letter  from  him. 

This  letter  was  scarcely  longer  than  Lady 
Janet's,  but  it  conveyed  a  great  deal ;  and  the 
blush  on  Rose's  cheek  deepened  as  she  read, 
and   she   felt  very  uncomfortable  even   in 


p 
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the  midst  of  her  delight  that  Mr.  Hylton  had 
nob  forgotten  her.  Still,  what  right  had  he  to 
address  her  with  such  freedom,  or  to  say, 
*'  You  know  you  must  come  as  you  promised  to 
Cranchester,  nnd  I  shall  find  you  out  there  "  ? 
Had  she  promised?  and  if  she  had,  how  could 
she  keep  it  ?  She  felt  she  was  wrong  in  con- 
cealing Mr.  Hylton's  letter.  It  was  in  vain 
that  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  it  was 
"only  once,"  and  "what  could  it  matter.''" 
"  There  was  nothing  to  tell  her  father,  and 
nothing  to  be  really  ashamed  of."  The  last 
words  were  however  read  and  re-read  many 
times.  "  I  was  terribly  tired  with  my  drive 
home  and  all  the  fuss  when  I  gob  there,  and 
I  missed  my  good  little  nurse.  I  hope  she 
missed  her  troublesome  patient.     G.  H." 

That  letter  with  the  grand  cypher  was  the 
first  Rose  received,  but  it  was  not  the  last ; 
and  on  this  bright  happy  village  girl  a  sha- 
dow of  discontent  grew  and  deepened.  She 
allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  on  unrealities  ;  and 
as  the  weeks  of  the  bright  summertide  went 
by  she  grew  less  and  less  obliging  to  her 
neighbours,  and  less  and  less  attentive  to 
her  father's  comfort. 

The  leaves  were  beginning  to  show  patches 
of  gold  amongst  their  green  leaves,  when  one 
evening  Rose  was  standing  l^y  the  gate,  and 
Robin  Lethbridge  came  up.  He  had  been 
very  patient  all  these  months,  and  the  un- 
selfishness of  his  great  love  for  Rose  was 
always  felt.  She  was  often  sharp  and  gen- 
erally indifferent  in  her  manner  to  him,  and 
though  he  felt  it  in  the  depths  of  his  true 
manly  heart,  he  took  it  all  with  patience  and 
forbearance. 

Rose  hardly  noticed  Robin's  presence,  but 
went  on  fondling  a  little  grey  and  white 
kitten  she  held  in  her  arms. 

**  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,"  Robin  said, 
"  from  my  aunt  at  Cranchester.  She  was  not 
sure  how  to  direct  to  you  ;  so  she  sent  it  to 
our  place,  and  asked  mother  to  let  you  have 
it." 

Rose  took  the  letter  from  Robin's  hand, 
and  with  the  kitten  still  in  her  arms  opened 
ifc.  It  was  nob  from  Mrs.  Smith  at  all,  but 
from  Sophy,  saying  she  had  not  forgotten 
her  promise  of  asking  Rose  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  and  that  if  she  could  come  to  see  them 
in  the  following  week  she  would  be  very 


glad.  "  Tom  says  he  will  take  you  to  see  the 
good  company  at  the  theatre,  and  we  will 
have  some  fun."  The  writing  was  sharp  and 
pointed,  and  the  paper  a  bright  pink,  and 
there  was  a  scent  of  common  perfume  about  it. 

"  What  does  my  aunt  say  ? "  Robin  ven- 
tured to  ask  after  a  silence. 

"  It  is  not  from  your  aunt  at  all,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  it  is  from  Sophy.  A  very  kind 
note.  She  has  asked  me  to  go  to  Cranches- 
ter next  week,  and  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to 

go." 

Robin  made  no  rejoinder,  and  they  stood 
in  silence  for  some  minutes.  Presently  he 
said, — 

"  The  town  life  won't  suit  you,  I  fancy ; 
how  long  will  you  be  gone  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know?  As  long  as  they  will 
keep  me.  I  shall  get  Betsy  Simpson's-girl  to 
come  in  and  keep  the  house  for  father,"  she 
went  on  almost  eagerly,  and  more  to  herself 
than  to  Robin. 

Then  she  turned  away  to  go  in  doors. 

"  Won't  you  say,  good  bye,  Rose  ?  " 

"  Oh !  good  bye ;  give  my  love  to  your 
mother." 

Seeing  her  father  in  the  porch  she  joined 
him,  and  Robin  did  not  attempt  to  follow 
her  but  walked  slowly  and  sorrowfully  away. 

"  Go  to  Cranchester,  my  Rose-bud ;  well, 
that  is  a  new  notion ;  but  I  am  glad  you 
should  have  a  little  treat,  for  you  don't  look 
the  thing  somehow.    When  are  you  going?  " 

*'  Mrs.  Smith  says  next  week,"  Rose  an- 
swered, putting  her  arm  round  her  father's 
neck  as  she  stood  by  him.  "  I  can  go  into 
Burnley  on  Tuesday  by  the  carrier,  and  then 
take  the  train.  It  is  only  'for  once,*  father, 
or  I  should  not  like  leaving  you." 

"Oh!  that's  all  right,"  said  the  blacksmith; 
"  I  shall  get  on  well  enough.  Besides,  one  day 
I  must  look  to  lose  you  when  you  go  up  to 
the  farm  yonder.     Eh,  Rose  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  such  a  thing,  father,"  Rose 
said  hastily  ;  *'  I  can't  bear  it ;"  and  she  left 
him  hastily  and  went  up  to  her  own  room. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OUT  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

Rose's  preparations  for  her  journey  were  all 
made  in  good  time  on  Monday,  and  she  went 
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over  to  the  vicarage  to  bid  Mrs.  Tyndall 
good  bye. 

"  You  have  never  left  your  father  befoM, 
Rose,  have  you  ?  " 

*'  No,  ma'am  ;  not  since  I  was  grown  up.  I 
went  to  Cranchester  onoe  with  my  Aunt 
Pearce,  but  that  is  long  ago.  I  hope  father 
will  get  on  well.  I  shall  only  be  gone  a  week. 
It's  only  for  once." 

'*  If  the  people  you  are  going  to  see  are 
nice  and  respectable " 

Rose  caught  up  the  Word : — 

"Mr.  Smith  keeps  a  large  linen-draper's 
shop,  ma'am,  and  Mrs.  Smith  is  Mrs.  Leth- 
bridge's  sister.'* 

"  So  I  heard,"  Mrs.  Tyndall  replied.  "As  far 
as  position  goes,  I  daresay  theirs  is  supe- 
rior to  yours.  But,  Rose,  I  have  misgivings 
that  the  Smiths  are  not  your  only  attraction 
in  Cranchester.  Do  not  be  angry  or  vexed 
with  me,"  she  said,  for  Rose's  face  grew 
scarlet,  and  her  beautiful  dark  grey  eyes 
flashed: — "It  is  only  because  I  take  such  a 
deep  interest  in  you,  that  you  must  hear  me  as 
a  friend.  You  have  no  mother.  Rose,  and  I 
must  warn  you  about  Mr.  Hylton.  He  was 
brought  into  your  father's  house,  and  most 
carefully  and  well  nursed  there  ;  but  it  is  not 
desirable  for  you  to  keep  up  any  communica- 
tion with  him  now  he  is  gone,  and  I  do 
earnestly  advise  you  by  no  means  to  meet 
him  in  Cranchester,  if  he  proposes  it,  best  to 
decline  it  firmly  and  decidedly.  Do  not  be 
angry,  Rose." 

But  Rose  was  angry,  and  she  said : — 

*'  I  am  already  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  spoken  to  as 
if  I  were  a  child.     Good  evening,  ma'am." 

"Dear  Rose,  we  are  none  of  us  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  so  ready  to  take  care  of  us  if  we 
ask  Him,  Do  not  forget  to  pray  for  guidance 
and  help,  my  dear  child ;  and  shake  hands 
with  me.  Rose." 

The  girl  drew  up  her  slight  form,  and  said 
proudly,  "  Good  evening,  ma'am,"  scarcely 
returning  the  pressure  of  the  hand  which 
took  hers  :  and  so  they  parted. 

The  next  morning  the  carrier's  cart  stopped 
at  the  turn  by  the  vicarage,  and  Rose,  after 
running  ba/sk  a  second  time  to  kiss  her 
father,  climbed  lightly  to  her  seat  and  jolted 
away. 


Although  Cranchester  was  scarcely  twenty 
miles  from  Hatherly,  the  journey  was  a  long 
one.  The  carrier  never  hurried  himself,  and 
he  and  his  old  horse  understood  each  other 
and  took  their  own  time.  Rose  had  a  long 
waiting  at  Primley  station,  and  it  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  before  she  reached  Cranches- 
ter. She  was  rather  bewildered  on  the  wide, 
crowded  platform,  and  disappointed  that 
there  was  no  one  to  meet  her.  The  country 
girl  and  her  small  neat  box  did  not  command 
much  respect  or  attention  from  the  porters, 
and  she  had  to  wait  patiently  till  she  could 
get  an  answer  to  the  question  modestly  put 
three  or  four  times,  "  Please,  which  is  the  way 
to  Mr.  Smith's,  in  Longhope  Street  ?" 

"Longhope  Street  !  that's  close  to  St. 
Matthew's  Church.  You'd  better  take  the 
'bus ;  that's  the  way,"  pointing  to  a  flight  of 
steps.     "  Down  there  you'll  find  the  'busses." 

As  Rose  reached  the  entrance  to  the  sta- 
tion, at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  she  saw  a  car- 
riage drawn  up  and  a  footman  just  closing 
the  door.  A  very  smart,  grand  lady  was  lying 
back  in  it,  and  next  to  her  was  Mr.  Hylton. 
Rose  could  scarcely  refrain  from  uttering  an 
exclamation,  but  Mr.  Hylton's  eyes  only  met 
hers  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  turned  his 
head  away.  Then  there  was  a  prancing  of 
horses'  feet,  and  before  Rose  could  recover 
herself  the  carriage  had  rolled  away. 

" '  Swan '  'bus,  miss,  this  way."  *  Spread 
Eagle '  'bus,  miss."    "  Cab,  miss  ;  cab  here." 

Rose  was  too  confused  to  answer  or  dis- 
criminate; she  got  into  the  first  omnibus 
which  presented  itself,  and  was  soon  borne 
away  whither  she  scarcely  knew.  An  unde- 
fined pain  was  at  her  heart.  Mr.  Hylton  had 
seen  her,  and  had  taken  no  more  notice  of  her 
than  if  she  had  been  an  entire  stranger  :  and 
this  after  all  he  had  said ;  this  after  all  those 
long  weeks  of  illness,  when  she  had  waited 
on  him  and  been  patient  with  him  as  no  one 
else  could  have  been.  Poor  Rose !  it  was  a 
hard  lesson,  and  there  were  harder  yet  to 
come. 

"  Where  for,  miss  P  "  the  conductor  asked, 
as  theyrattled  through  a  long,  busy  street. 

"  Mr.  Smith's,  please,"  Rose  said,  "  in  Long- 
hope  Street." 

"What  number?" 

Rose  had  not  the  faintest  idea,  so  she 
said, — 
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"  Mr.  Smith  is  a  linen  draper ;  a  large  shop 
with  plate-glass  windows." 

"Oh,  I  daresay;  but  Smith  isn't  a  very 
uncommon  name,  you  see,  nor  plate-glass 
windows  very  rare  either." 

There  was  a  familiar  tone  in  the  man's 
voice  which  Rose  resented,  and  she  spoke  no 
more  till  the  omnibus  stopped  with  a  jerk 
before  a  la^ge  shop,  the  articles  in  the  window 
profusely  ticketed,  and  found  herself  set 
down  on  the  pavement  with  her  box.  To  her 
relief  a  narrow  side  door  opened,  and  she 
heard  her  name,  "Miss Benson!  "  Rose  went 
up  to  the  door,  and  found  Mrs.  Smith  in  the 
passage. 

"  Sophy  was  so  sorry  she  could  not  come 
and  meet  you,  and  so  was  I.  But  Sophy  has 
a  swelled  face,  and  is  as  cross  as  two  sticks  ; 
and  Tom  he  is  never  able  to  leave  his  office  in 
the  morning.     But  I  am  vexed  you  were  not 


met,  that  I  am.  I  said,  *  Look  out  for  the 
'bus,  Newson,'  and  I  heard  it  stop,  and  ran 
down." 

All  this  was  said  as  Rose  was  following 
Mrs.  Smith  up  a  long  flight  of  dark  stairs 
covered  with  oil  cloth  which  had  seen  its  best 
days.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  Sophy  met 
them,  her  face  being  tied  up  with  a  scarlet 
handkerchief,  and  her  whole  appearance 
very  unlike  the  smart  young  person  who  had 
talked  so  glibly  of  her  town  life  at  Brookside 
Farm. 

"  What  did  I  come  for  ?  "  Rose  inwardly 
said  as  she  went  into  a  small  bedroom  up 
another  flight  of  stairs ;  "  what  did  I  come 
for  ?    Oh,  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  home  !  " 

The  Smiths  however  meant  to  be  kind, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  let  the  village 
maiden  "  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen,"  as  Mrs. 
Smith  expressed  it. 


[To  he  continued.) 
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DISTRACTION  IN  PRAYER. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes." — Song  Sol.ii.  15. 


HAVE  no  intention  of  saying 
muph  about  the  listless,  heart- 
less prayers  which  some  per- 
sons are  content  to  ofier.  Not 
a  few  professing  Christians 
go  to  church  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  but  in  God's  sight 
their  worship  is  altogether  in  vain.  The 
lips  speak,  but  the  heart  is  dumb.  The 
knee  is  bent,  but  the  soul  is  unhumbled. 
Their  thoughts  are  in  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Whether  it  be  the  confession  or  the  thanks- 
giving, the  prayers  or  the  hymns  or 
chants,  it  matters  not ;  for  business  and  a 
multitude  of  worldly  matters  engage  the 
mind,  and  there  is  no  room  for  true  worship. 
I  heard  a  man  one  day  boasting  of  his 
devotion  to  business.     He  was  a  wealthy 


man,  and  had  more  than  a  thousand  work- 
men employed  in  his  factory.  *'  Seven 
days  a  week,"  he  said,  "  my  mind  is 
full  of  my  work.  If  I  came  to  hear  you, 
unless  it  were  something  very  striking,  I 
should  not  know  a  word  you  had  been  say- 
ing."  I  am  afraid  such  a  spirit  is  very 
common.  Even  those  who  go  regularly 
from  habit  to  the  House  of  God  are  often 
livinsr  altojrether  unmindful  of  the  truths 
they  hear,  or  of  the  petitions  they  ofier. 
Such  is  mere  lip  service,  and  profits  no- 
thing, but  is  rather  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God.  How  many  sit  before  God 
as  His  people,  and  yet  not  one  solitary 
petition  is  ofiered  in  earnest  during  the 
whole  service.  AH  kinds  of  subjects  fill 
the  mind  and  occupy  the  attention.  Money, 
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dress,  letters,  orders  in  business,  a  coming 
entertainment,  yea,  even  envious  and 
malicious  thoughts,  are  permitted  to  reign 
within  the  heart,  and  those  who  are  appa- 
rently devout  worshippers  are  content  to 
have  it  so. 

If  this  be  so  with  any  reader,  remember 
the  grievous  sin  you  commit.  God  is  not 
mocked.  He  has  a  window  into  your 
heart,  and  sees  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  vain  thoughts  which  occupy  the  temple 
where  He  would  dwell.  You  cannot  deceive 
Him  with  such  formal  and  hypocritical 
worship.  You  want  thorough  conversion 
to  God.  You  want  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
awaken  your  conscience  and  show  you  your 
peril.  You  need  to  be  born  again.  You 
need  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  You 
are  yet  unsaved,  and  unless  you  flee  to 
Christ  for  pardon  and  grace  you  will  be 
undone  for  ever. 

I  remember  reading  an  incident  that 
bears  upon  this  point.  A  lady  in  church 
was  struck  one  day  with  the  last  prayer  in 
the  service :  "  Fulfil  now,  0  Lord,  the 
desires  and  petitions  of  Thy  servants,  as 
may  be  most  expedient  for  them,"  etc. 
The  thought  occurred  to  her,  "  What 
desires  and  petitions  have  I  offered  to 
God  ?  I  have  never  really  asked  God  for 
anything."  Conviction  of  a  life  of  sin, 
and  of  her  dead  and  profitless  worship, 
flashed  across  her.  The  Holy  Spirit  worked 
mightily  within  her  heart,  and  she  saw 
plainly  that  she  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger 
to  God.  The  following  Sunday  she  came 
in  a  very  difierent  spirit.  With  her  whole 
heart  she  could  now  enter  into  the  words 
of  the  General  Confession :  "  We  have  erred 
and  strayed  like  lost  sheep.  .  .  .  We  have 
left  undone  those  things  we  ought  to  have 
done,  and  have  done  those  things  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  us." 

But  whilst  with  some  there  has  been 
nothing  better  than  lip  worship  all  their 
days,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
true,  humble-minded  Christians,  who  deeply 


grieve  over  their  wanderings  in  prayer. 
They  would  fix  their  thoughts,  but  they 
cannot.  They  would  pray  with  the  whole 
heart,  but  something  comes  in,  perhaps 
some  thought  on  the  subject  about  which 
they  are  praying,  some  thought  about 
yesterday's  trouble  or  to-morrow's  work, 
or  a  pressing  duty,  or  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
or  a  bill  to  be  met ;  and  it  carries  them 
right  away,  and  a  little  afterwards  they 
recollect  themselves,  and  very  far  indeed 
have  they  travelled  from  the  felt  presence 
of  God.  This  experience  is  constantly  a 
source  of  fear  and  distress  to  them.  The 
sin  is  confessed  but  yet  returns.  This 
little  Fox,  distraction  and  wandering  in 
prayer,  mars  their  joy  both  in  private  and 
in  public  worship ;  it  makes  them  afraid 
at  times  that  they  are  not  truly  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ. 

Kow  how  can  this  evil  be  met  ?  How 
can  this  little  Fox  be  killed,  or  kept  out  of 
the  vineyard  ? 

I  fear  that  we  shall  never  be  wholly  free 
from  its  incursions,  but  we  may  be  enabled 
by  God's  grace  in  some  measure  to  keep  it 
under. 

It  is  well  before  prayer  in  church  or  at 
home  to  secure  a  few  quiet,  silent  moments 
of  meditation.  We  want  to  place  our- 
selves consciously  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Through  the  help  of  the  Spirit  we  should 
think  of  some  word  of  Scripture  that  may 
help  us.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  Name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  "  Enter  into  thy  closet, 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray 
to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy 
Father  which  sceth  in  secret  Himself  shall 
reward  thee  openly."  Let  us  say  to  our- 
selves :  "  My  Father  is  here  ;  He  seeth  in 
the  secret  chamber  of  my  heart;  He  is 
present  to  mark  each  desire,  each  sigh,  each 
word  of  prayer."  Let  us  look  up  and 
behold  our  great  High  Priest,  pleading 
for  us  before  the  throne,  and  yet  bending 
down  His  car  to  hearken  to  the  petitions 
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which  we  offer.  Let  us  see  Him  and 
realise  Him  to  be  very  nigh, — ^nearer  than 
the  one  sitting  bj  us  in  the  church ; 
nearer  to  us  when  praying  in  secret  than  a 
mother  to  the  child  whom  she  is  nursing 
on  her  lap.  We  want  more  faith  in  prayer. 
Nothing  keeps  off  vain,  impertinent,  rest- 
less, untimely  thoughts  as  this  does.  If  we 
have  faith  that  Christ  is  nigh,  that  He 
is  favourable  to  us  because  we  trust  only 
in  His  blood  and  mediation,  that  He  has 
all  help  for  every  need  and  emergency,  and 
that  He  is  faithful  in  hearing  and  abun- 
dantly fulfilling  our  petitions,  this  will  help 
ns  more  than  anything. 

My  first  remedy  therefore  for  this  evil  is 
to  exercise  more  faith.  Speak  as  in  God's 
ear.  Do  not  pray  as  if  you  were  praying 
in  the  air,  or  to  yourself,  or  to  the  walls  of 
your  room,  or  to  the  Pastor  in  the  church ; 
but  pray  as  if  you  saw  Christ  before  you 
with  your  very  eyes.  Ask  of  Him  what 
you  wish  and  require,  as  if  you  heard  His 
voice  at  the  moment  saying  to  you,  "Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  True,  genuine,  lively  faith  like  this 
will  do  for  you  more  than  many  rules. 

But  a  few  other  hints  may  be  added. 

Prmj  with  your  li^s  as  well  as  with  your 
heart. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  most  cases  it 
is  helpful  to  use  the  voice  in  prayer.  In 
Church  it  is  helpful  to  yourself,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  when  you  repeat 
audibly  the  petitions  in  our  beautiful 
Liturgy.  If  we  uttered  aloud  the  General 
Confession,  the  various  responses,  and  the 
Amens,  it  would  make  our  worship  far  more 
lively  and  profitable.  I  have  read  of  one  in- 
stance where  a  careless  man  was  awakened 
to  a  deep  conviction  of  his  sin  by  the 
earnest  reality  with  which  a  working  man 
by  his  side  repeated  the  Confession.  It 
stirs  up  also  the  heart  of  the  Minister  when 
he  thus  hears  the  devout  and  hearty  re- 
sponses of  the  people. 


In  private  prayer  also  it  is  a  means  of 
help  to  repeat  audibly  the  prayers  you  offer. 
It  drives  away  drowsiness.  It  helps  the 
memory.  It  stirs  up  the  heart  to  some 
kindred  petitions.  So  that  where  it  is 
possible  I  would  counsel  you  to  utter  aloud 
the  prayers  and  praises  which  you  present 
before  the  mercy  seat. 

Then  learn  the  habit  of  frequent  self- 
recollection. 

Keep  your  spirit  under  the  control  of 
careful  watchfulness ;  and  when  you  find 
you  have  wandered  in  thought,  forget  the 
past  and  pray  afresh ;  ever  trusting  in  the 
Atoning  blood  to  remove  the  iniquity  of 
your  holy  things,  the  pollution  of  the 
"  unclean  lips."  Stir  up  the  heart  anew 
that  the  petitions  which  yet  remain  may  be 
more  fervent  for  any  that  have  been  lost 
through  a  wandering  mind. 

Endeavour  to  throw  douhle  earnestness 
into  such  prayers  as  sum  up  your  vanous 
needs. 

For  instance,  in  the  Litany  should  you 
be  conscious  that  several  of  the  petitions 
have  been  offered  which  yon  have  not 
heartily  followed,  still  look  up  in  faith,  and 
with  all  your  heart  offer  those  that  remain, 
specially  the  one  which  seems  to  sum  up 
all  your  spiritual  necessities:  "That  it 
may  please  Thee  to  give  us  true  repent- 
ance, to  forgive  us  all  our  sins,  negligences 
and  ignorances,  and  to  endue  us  with  the 
grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  our 
lives  according  to  Thy  Holy  Word.''  Let 
your  whole  soul  be  thrown  into  this  pvayer, 
and  in  answer  to  it  what  various  gifts  and 
graces  may  you  expect ! 

In  the  same  way,  whether  in  church  or  in 
family  or  private  worship,  the  Lord's  Prayey 
should  especially  call  forth  our  faith  and 
hope.  It  is  inclusive  both  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefits.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  church  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 
Therefore,  whenever  it  occurs,  let  it  waken 
us  up  to  new  effort  and  expectation.  If  in 
family  worship  attention  has  flagged,  and 
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we  have  not  been  able,  as  we  would  wish, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  various  requests 
made,  yet  let  us  not  fail  to  offer  every 
syllable  of  this  prayer  bo  that  the  season 
of  blessing  may  not  pass  unimproved. 

And  then,  above  all,  never  forget  to 
honour  the  Hohj  Ghost  as  the  Author  and 
Prompter  of  all  genuine  prayer. 

Every  throb  of  spiritual  life  is  His  work. 
Every  acceptable  petition  is  His  breathing 
in  the  soul.  It  is  only  in  the  Spirit  that 
you  can  ever  pray  so  that  your  Father  shall 
hear  you.  Without  His  aid  the  altar  of 
the  heart  is  dead  and  cold.  "Without  His 
grace  the  bubbling  spring  is  dried  up. 
Without  His  perpetual  assistance  the  flame 
will  not  ascend  nor  the  water  flow. 

No  words  bear  more  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  than  our  Lord's  words  to 


the  woman  by  the  well :  "  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth "  (St.  John 
iv.  24).  And  the  Lord  Himself  tells  us 
the  secret  power  by  which  alone  all  such 
prayer  can  be  offered.  In  the  very  same 
chapter  we  have  His  gracious  promise  to 
the  woman  :  *'  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst, 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  to 
everlasting  life"  (ver.  13,  14). 

Here  is  the  secret  of  true,  hearty,  joyful 
prayer.  You  must  have  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit ;  you  must  ever  be  looking  to  Jesus 
to  give  you  this  living  water,  which  shall 
spring  up  in  heavenly  affections,  in  fervent 
prayers,  and  in  thankful  praises,  even  to 
"  everlasting  life.'* 


OTar  anlr  m  Boinssf** 
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[EE  !  the  demon  of  the  battle 
Hovers  o'er  his  human  prey, 
As  the  nations, hot  with  passion, 
Gather  to  the  deadly  fray  ! 
Hark  !  the  rifle's  rapid  volley 

And  the  cannon's  growing  roar 
Tell  abroad  the  horrid  tidings 
Of  the  cruel  curse  of  war. 


Look  how  fast  the  ranks  are  thinning, 

As  the  conflict  spreads  around, 
And  how  thick  the  dead  and  wounded 

Lie  upon  the  shot-torn  ground  ! 
Listen  how,  above  the  tumult 

Of  the  victor's  shouting  train, 
From  a  thousand  lips  to  heaven 

Goes  the  bitter  cry  of  pain  ! 


•  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  "  War  Illustrations  "  which  are  now  appearing  in  *•  Hand  and  Heart," 
our  Penny  Weekly  Family  Newspaper.  Our  readers  will  see  that  nothing  is  spared  to  secure  the  work  of 
the  first  artists  and  engravers  of  the  day. 

A  new  Serial  Tale  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  entitled  "  Baskets  and  Brooms;  or,  Life  on  the  Heath,"  will 
shortly  commence  in  "Hand  and  Heart."  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  our  friends  will  make  a  fresh  effort  to 
introduce  the  paper  to  the  notice  of  others.     From  many  similar  recent  reviews  we  quote  the  following : — 

"  Hand  and.  Heart  is  a  high-class  illustrated  penny  weekly.  No  family  should  be  without  it.  It  is  ably  edited.  The 
leading  items  of  the  news  of  the  day — social,  political,  and  religious — are  given  in  an  attractive  form,  rendering  them 
instructive  and  profitable  to  the  reader.  The  opinions  of  men  and  the  press  are  also  carefully  noted  and  analysed.  The 
illustrations  are  as  good  as  the  literary  merit." — Barnsley  Times. 

"  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  worth  of  this  well-managed  journal.  Its  articles  are  well  written,  short,  and  to 
the  purpose  of  its  title— an  educator  uniting  the  Hand  and  Heart."— JBrad/ord  Advertiser. 

"  We  desire  -to  direct  special  attention  to  Hand  and  Heart.    The  art  is  as  good  as  the  literature." — The  Art  Journal. 

The  best  way  of  helping  us,  is  to  ask  booksellers  to  order  a  dozen  copies,  offering  to  buy  any  that  are 
left  on  hand.  We  would  always  refund  any  amount  thus  expended.  We  only  want  the  paper  to  be  seen, 
that  it  may  speak  for  itself.  As  an  agency  fordoing  good,  we  wish  to  extend  our  present  large  circulation 
tenfold ;  and  the  readers  of  Home  Words  can  easily  gratify  our  desire,  if  they  will  all  help  us  with  Hand 
and  Heart. — Editor  of  Home  Wojds. 
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Oh,  ye  sons  of  happy  England, 

While,  amid  his  ghastly  harvest, 

In  your  peace-crowned  isle  secnre ! 

Death  is  binding  up  his  sheaves, 

Think  upon  the  heavy  burdens                  *"*     Let  ns  glean  into  our  garner 

That  your  fellow-men  endure  : 

All  the  busy  reaper  leaves  : 

Let  your  honest  hearts  be  open, 

Thus,  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded 

Reach  the  ready  helping  hand ; 

In  the  sight  of  God  and  man 

For  the  succour  of  the  needy 

Work  a  nobler  deed  of  conquest 

Take  at  once  your  willing  stand  ! 

Than  the  proudest  ruler  can  ! 

(^ncrlanii*!^  i¥lart})r-'33i!5l)op5* 


BY  THE   REV.    ROBERT  MAGCIRE,    D.D.,   RECTOR   OF   ST.    OLAVE'S,    SOUTHWARK. 

VIL  THOMAS  CPvANMER :  ARCHBISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 


REVIEW  of  the  indivi- 
dual martyrs  of  the  Refor- 
mation would  properly  con- 
clude with  an  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of 
X^  Thomas  Cranmer,  some- 
time Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  would  be  a  review  of  the 
character  and  history  of  a  great  man. 
We  regard  Cranmer,  notwithstanding  some 
drawbacks,  as  tlie,  man  of  his  age.  The 
period  of  his  life  constitutes  an  era  in  the 
nationaland  religious  hisfcoryof  England, in- 
volving all  that  is  dear  in  the  memories  of  the 
past.  He  was  one  in  whom  were  combined 
great  learning  and  steady  perseverance,  high 
office  and  profound  humility,  great  pros- 
perity and  deep  adversity.  His  was  a  long 
and  chequered  career,  a  blessed  seed-time — 
"  sowing  in  tears,"  for  golden  harvests  ever 
since, — "reaping  in  joy."  His  life,  too,  was 
in  itself  an  illustration  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  dignities  and  yet  how  they  may  be 
used  to  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  His 
Church.  The  life  of  Cranmer  opened  as  in 
an  obscure  sunrise,  continued  through  a 
brilliant  day,  and  ended  in  a  stormy  sunset 
in  the  darkened  west.  Under  God,  he 
became  the  instrument  of  lasting  good  to 
'  England,  in  both  its  temporal  and  spiritual 
interests. 

•     To  understand  tbe  life  of  Cranmer,  and 
rightly  to  appreciate  the  part  he  played, 


it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Circumstances 
draw  out  the  character  of  men,  and  his  lot 
was  cast  in  a  very  eventful  period.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  if  vre  can  take  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  thus  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  day,  and  tbe  position 
he  was  called  to  occupy. 

Cranmer  filled  the  niche  allotted  to  him 
as  no  one  else  could  have  filled  it ;  he  was 
the  man  for  the  emergency.  He  was  not 
like  Latimer  or  Ridley  or  Hooper,  men  of 
simple  character.  Cranmer  was  early  in- 
troduced to  Court;  and  if  we  call  him  a 
"  courtier  "  it  is  not  in  the  questionable 
sense  of  that  term.  He  was  much  in  the 
society  of  kings ;  he  enjoyed  the  companion- 
ship and  confidence  of  Henry  YIII.  He 
held  the  chief  direction  and  control  of 
spiritual  things  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  blood-thirsty 
persecution  under  Queen  Mary.  He  was  a 
statesman,  diplomatist,  theologian,  arbi- 
trator, all  in  turns.  At  times  the  tangled 
thread  of  European  politics  "Was  in  his 
hand  to  unravel ;  and  he  could  not  with- 
draw himself  from  the  stage  of  public  life, 
even  if  he  would.  Hence  the  lives  of  other 
martyrs  may  be  more  edifying,  but  never 
so  eventful,  or  prolific  of  such  great  results. 
Other  names  may  be  dropped  out,  but  not 
the  name  of  Cranmer.     He  is  as  essential 
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to  the  history  of  Lis  times   as  Hamlet  is 
to  the  play  of  Hamlet. 

The  sixteenth  century  opened  a  new 
scene  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  history. 
Preparations  for  this  new  era  had  been 
made  more  than  150  years  before.  The 
labours  of  Wycliffe  in  the  14fch  century, 
afterwards  continued  by  the  Lollards  of 
the  15th  century,  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  revival  of  intelligence  and  learning. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  we 
find  many  minds  and  many  men  busy  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  that  "  spiritual 
temple "  of  which  Erasmus  spoke,  and 
from  which  the  glory  has  never  since 
departed. 

Not  for  a  long  time  before  had  so  many 
distinguished  names  been  included  within 
a  single  generation  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  "  Catholic  Kings,"  ruled 
over  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  Henry  VII. 
occupied  the  throne  of  England  ;  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  had  ceased,  and  national  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  peace  went  hand  in  hand. 
Twenty  years  later  a  galaxy  of  celebrated 
names  appear.  Charles  Y.  was  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  of  Spain  ;  Francis  I.  King 
of  France,  and  Henry  YIII.  King  of  Eng- 
land, patronised  the  age  of  chivalry,  and 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  Leo  X.  (of 
the  princely  family  of  the  Medici)  sat  upon 
the  pontifical  chair;  Luther  was  in  his 
prime ;  Tyndale  was  moving  about  the 
Continent,  issuing  his  English  Bibles ;  there 
was  a  general  moving  of  the  dry  bones,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  returning  in  mercy  to 
His  Church  and  people. 
'  Of  the  crowned  heads  of  those  days 
three  were  the  most  powerful  kings, — the 
Emperor  Charles  and  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England.  These  three  were  almost 
equally  powerful,  and  therefore  were  the 
more  jealous  of  each  other.  It  was  a  tri- 
angular rivalry ;  and  they  courted  each 
the  others'  aid,  for  a  combination  of  any 
two  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  third. 


Of  the  alliances  thus  made,  one  at  least 
was  fraught  with  influences  that  have  not 
yet  exhausted  themselves.  Henry  YII. 
chose  an  alliance  with  Spain;  and  the 
Spanish  princess,  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  was  married  to 
his  eldest  son  the  Prince  Arthur.  The 
almost  immediate  sequel  to  this  marriage 
was  the  death  of  Arthur ;  and  Henry  YII. 
not  wishing  to  lose  the  ample  dowry  of  the 
princess,  and  desiring  to  maintain  the 
alliance  with  the  Spanish  Court,  caused  the 
widowed  princess  to  be  espoused  to  his 
younger  son  Henry. 

As  this  marriage  constituted  the  turning 
point  of  at  least  the  temporal  emancipation 
of  England  from  the  Roman  yoke,  it  may 
be  well  to  review  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin.  The  Prince  Henry  was  a  boy  of 
but  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was  by 
his  father's  policy  affianced  to  his  brother's 
widow.  Now  the  marriage  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife  is  directly  forbidden  in  the 
Levitical  law,  and  it  was  held  unlawful 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Wai-eham, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  opposed 
the  projected  union  ;  but  the  Pope  of  that 
day,  Julius  II.,  settled  the  matter  by  grant- 
ing a  dispensation.  Surely,  if  the  marriage 
was  lawful,  there  was  no  need  of  any  dis- 
pensation ;  and  if  it  was  unlawful,  a  dispen- 
sation could  not  legalize  it.  It  was  against 
the  Prince  Henry's  own  wish  to  contract 
this  marriage,  and  he  signed  a  formal 
protest  against  it.  The  marriage  was  how- 
ever in  due  time  solemnized  ;  and  the  issue 
of  it  was  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Mary. 

Ere  long,  scruples,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, we  do  not  undertake  to  say,  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Henry,  now  Henry  YIII. 
He  communicated  these  to  Dr.  Longland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  confessor,  who  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  to  be  sinful.  The 
kinsr  himself  was  learned  in  the  school- 
divinity  of  his  time;  he  consulted  the 
canon  law,  the  casuists,  the  schoolmen, 
and    especially   the   writings   of    Thomas 
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Aquinas,  and  found  them  all  to  be  against 
such  marriages.  To  these  may  also  be 
added  the  name  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
for  prudential  causes  and  reasons  of  state- 
craft pronounced  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  One  thing  however  was  needed 
— the  dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  annul 
the  marriage ;  and  the  authority  of  Clement 
VII.  was  invoked,  to  undo  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  done. 

Bat  where  was  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  king's  wishes  ?  The  Pope  was 
not  his  own  master ;  he  was  then  a  prisoner 
in  Rome,  and  the  key  was  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.,  who  was  nephew  to  Catharine, 


and  would  see  to  her  interests.  Clement 
was  anxious  to  oblige  Henry,  and  to  retain 
England  on  his  side ;  but  he  dared  not  dis- 
oblige the  emperor.  These  negotiations 
with  Rome  continued  for  several  years.  In 
1527  an  ambassador  was  sent  from  England 
to  Rome,  and  Clement  promised  to  grant 
the  dispensation.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
escaped  from  prison,  and  forgot  his  promise. 
Thus  time  and  money  were  spent  in  vain, 
and  the  king  was  impatient  of  delay. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  the  story  that  we 
come  upon  the  name  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
of  whom  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  in  our 
next  paper. 


C6e  igoKren  2ane  Ofybftition  of  Bonfeeps  anU  ponieg* 


OMEBODY  once  remarked 
that  he  would  give  nothing 
for  a  man's  Christianity 
whose  very  dog  was  not 
the  better  for  his  religion. 
The  inference  was  that 
the  Gospel,  when  allowed 
to  exercise  its  legitimate 
influence,  will  benefit  animals  in  the  stall  and 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  convey  inestimable 
blessings  to  the  souls  of  men.  All  this  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  Bible  principles,  for 
a  Christian  man  will  certainly  be  merciful  to 
his  beast.  This  is  a  truth,  moreover,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  verified  before  our  eyes 
in  an  unlooked-for  manner.  The  Gospel  has 
extended  its  empire  to  Golden  Lane  and  its 
once  notorious  purlieus,  the  consequence 
being  that  a  reformation  has  taken  place 
among  the  street-sellers  and  their  cattle, 
which  is  in  itself  a  Christian  *'  evidence"  of  far 
greater  potency  than  the  best  things  of 
Butler  and  Paley.  The  wretched,  cruelly-used 
donkeys,  such  as  might  be  met  with  twenty 
years  ago,  are  daily  becoming  scarcer  in  the 
metropolitan  thoroughfares,  and  ere  long  they 
will  probably  entirely  disappear.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman  have  been 
the  chief  instruments  in  efiecting  this  happy 
change,  and  now  we  have  the  annual  Golden 
Lane  Donkey  and  Pony  Show,  which  coster- 
dom  would  not  willingly  pass  by. 


The  scene  of  the  exhibition  which  took 
place  recently  is  necessarily  in  the  vicinity 
of  Golden  Lane,  on  a  piece  of  open  ground 
contiguous  to  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Wilderness 
Row,  where  the  "  Robin  dinner  "  was  given  to 
the  waifs  and  strays  by  the  readers  of  Hand 
and  Heart  last  winter.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  work  commenced  of  marshaling  and 
entering  in  the  list  the  carefully  groomed  and 
gaily  decorated  animals,  which  by  their  gam- 
bols and  general  spiritedness  betrayed  no 
disinclination  to  be  paraded  before  the  public 
eye.  The  ofiicials  of  the  costers'  societies 
wore  the  embroidered  insignia  of  office ;  but 
the  exhibitors  generally  seemed  to  have  some- 
what forgotten  their  own  toilets,  while  attend- 
ing to  that  of  their  quadrupeds.  The  prelimi- 
naries having  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
several  hundreds  of  the  men  with  their  wives 
drank  tea  together  in  the  large  room  beneath 
the  hall.  Before  they  had  got  half-way  through 
this  substantial  meal,  a  ringing  cheer  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Earl — the  noble 
head  of  the  Coster  clan — and  Lady  Edith 
Ashley. 

Now  that  his  lordship  has  actually  arrived, 
tea,  cake,  and  bread  and  butter  are  things  of 
minor  importance;  the  sooner  they  are  de- 
spatched the  better,  as  the  main  business  of 
the  hour  calls  everybody  into  the  grounds. 
The  men  hasten  to  take  up  their  positions 
with  their  animals,  and  the  women  stand  by, 
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their  eyes,  sparkling  with  admiration  while 
the  Earl  and  Lady  Edith  patiently  go  round 
the  show  to  examine  each  donkey  and  pony, 
and  to  speak  words  of  encouragement  or  give 
their  encomiums  where  chiefly  deserved.  As 
the  pressure  would  otherwise  be  unbearable, 
a  covered  carpeted  platform  is  provided,  and 
from  a  table  on  this  erection  the  prizes  are 
distributed  during  a  general  march  past  of 
the  entire  troop.  The  Earl  is  as  delighted 
to  award  the  money  as  the  men  are  to  receive 
it ;  and  when  a  smart  little  goat  not  eligible 
for  a  prize  is  led  past,  his  lordship  quickly 
gives  a  reward  from  his  own  pocket.  The 
spectacle  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable 
scene;  for  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
could  so  fine  a  drove  of  animals  have  belonged 
to  the  costers  of  London.  The  donkeys 
would  have  reflected  credit  on  private  owners 
of  good  social  position ;  the  ponies  were  well 
fed,  unexceptionably  groomed,  and  many  of 
them  overflowed  with  the  spirit  which  is  the 
best  symptom  possible  of  kind  usage. 

Having  despatched  the  business  of  prize 
giving,  the  great  hall  was  quickly  filled  with 
an  expectant  audience  anxious  to  hear  what 
the  Earl  and  other  friends  would  find  to  say 
to  them.  Mr.  Orsman,  who  was  the  first  to 
speak,  showed  that  the  company  assembled 
would  represent  "a  good  spread,"  as  in  addi- 
tion to  the  costers  a  number  of  meat-market 
porters  were  in  the  room.  They  must  re- 
member how  greatly  indebted  they  were  to 
God  for  their  noble  president.  "When  the 
Earl,  some  time  ago,  presided  at  a  party  of 
aged  people  in  Golden  Lane,  he  had  confessed 
that  he  was  "  no  chicken,"  and  still  he  was 
always  at  work.  His  lordship  was  certainly 
not  a  chicken-hearted  man,  for  the  meetings 
he  had  attended  would  have  killed  an  ordinary 
person.  In  regard  to  the  Donkey  Show, 
which  they  hoped  to  continue  year  by  year,  it 
was  now  almost  impossible  to  meet  with  a 
bad  donkey  in  the  streets. 

A  costers'  meeting  without  a  speech  or  two 
from  members  of  the  fraternity  would  be  out 
of  keeping  with  our  progressive  times  ;  so 
that  when  the  Earl  called  for  Wilkins  and 
Hayward  the  two  men  come  forward,  and 
with  excellent  gracemake  interesting  speeches. 
In  spite  of  their  unclassical  English  they 
show    by  their  pointed   remarks  that  they 


are  shrewd  common-sense  men  of  business. 

One  of  the  most  telling  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  costers  is  their  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  police.  Next  to  their  chief,  the 
Earl,  and  their  benefactor,  Mr.  Orsman,  they 
harbour  special  affection  for  Colonels  Hender- 
son and  Frazer,  the  two  commissioners  of  the 
force  in  London.  Colonel  Henderson  is  on 
the  platform  beside  the  Earl,  and  when  he 
rises  to  speak  he  tells  the  congregated  body 
of  costers  that  as  street-sellers  he  has  no- 
thing but  good  to  say  of  them.  They  are  a 
most  amenable  race.  Even  Sunday  trading 
was  being  rectified  by  public  opinion,  and  r.o 
difficulties  were  ^-ut  forth  by  the  costers 
themselves,  who,  moreover,  would  meet  with 
nothing  but  kindness  from  the  police. 

Other  speaking  foiiowed ;  and  then  a  ladyi 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  a  co-worker  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orsman,  stepped  to  the  front  to  address 
a  few  words  to  Lady  Edith  Ashley,  and  to 
present  her  ladyship,  in  the  name  of  the 
coster- women,  with  a  really  beautiful  carriage 
clock.  The  presentation  was  made  with  ad- 
mirable tact ;  and  many  were  affected  when 
assured  by  the  Earl,  who  acknowledged  the 
gift,  that  his  daughter  regarded  them  all  as 
sisters  in  Christ.  One  present  seemed  to 
open  the  way  to  others ;  for  two  parcels  of 
books,  one  pile  being  presented  by  Mr. 
Smithies,  the  other  by  the  Editor  of  Hand 
and  Hearty  were  given  away  to  certain  of 
the  men  as  extra  donkey  and  pony  prizes. 

The  speech  of  the  evening  came  of  course 
from  the  Earl  himself.  It  devolves  upon  his 
Lordship  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  an  absent 
friend.  *'  Coster,"  the  donkey  colt  with  which 
friends  in  the  hall  had  presented  him  about 
two  years  ago,  was  not  in  the  best  of  health, 
or  he  would  certainly  have  been  one  in  the 
show  during  that  afternoon.  The  Earl  goes 
on  to  say  that  without  any  reservation  he 
has  been  really  delighted.  The  show  was  a 
testimony  to  their  humanity  ;  it  proved  that 
they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  they  would 
have  their  reward.  They  were  respecting  the 
animals'  rights  by  giving  them  the  Sabbath ; 
otherwise  the  creatures  could  not  do  what 
they  do.  It  was  a  sign  of  progress  to  see 
them  with  horses ;  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  costers  were  to  rise  materially  in 
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the  social  scale.  Their  example  had  im- 
proved the  condition  of  street- sellers'  cattle 
in  London  generally.  People  have  inquired, 
whence  comes  the  change?  and  the  answer 
has  been,  from  Golden  Lane.  His  Lordship 
then  inquires  whether  any  of  them  have  lost 
anything  through  their  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ?  Without  the  Sabbath  rest,  in  their 
station  of  life  they  would  know  nothing  of 
domestic  enjoyment.     It  was  a  great  thing  to 


have  such  a  body  of  men  and  women  as  they 
were  stationed  in  London ;  they  were  a  main- 
stay of  truth  and  of  the  throne,  and  he  de- 
sired no  other  fruits  of  his  labours  than  to 
see  such  results. 

Thus  ended  our  Costers'  Festival,  our 
sketch  of  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
estimate  the  achievements  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  missions  in  the  great  wilderness 
of  London. — Hand  and  Heart. 


^ortit  iHafeer^,  anil  ?goU)  tftep  iMatre  Cfiem^ 


BY   MRS.    CLARA   L.    BALFOUR. 


II.  ONLY  A 

1.OIIROW  never  comes  and 
leaves  a  man  or  woman 
just  as  it  found  them. 
They  are  always  the 
better  or  the  worse  for 
the  visitation.  Some- 
times grief  is  like  a  hard 
sharp  frost,  that  strikes  to  the  very  root 
of  plant  or  flower,  nipping  the  buds,  and 
apparently  all  but  killing  the  tree.  Yet 
only  apparently,  for  the  frost  breaks  up 
the  hard  soil,  opens  it  to  receive  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  soft  showers,  kills  the  noxious 
insects,  and  is  in  the  world  of  nature  a 
promoter  of  health  and  plenty.  So  it  is 
in  the  human  world  with  sorrow.  To 
many  all  then  seems  hard  and  cheerless : 
sweet  buds  of  hope  are  cut  off  or  blighted  ; 
the  tender  promise  that  loving  hearts 
cherished  is  checked  by  the  keen  blast  of 
adversity.  Yet  to  those  who  look  upward 
when  all  around  them  is  cold  and  dreary, 
though  their  hearts  may  be  stricken  and 
almost  riven  asunder,  there  comes  soft 
showers  of  heavenly  blessing  during  the 
night  of  gloom,  and  with  the  morning  rays 
of  light  from  above. 

Happy  those  who  can  think  in  their 
afflictions  of  Him  who,  though  He  is  the 
Lord  of  life  and  joy,  was  once  for  us  "  the 
Man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
But  those  who  do  not  know  the  Saviour  as 
their  tender    Helper    and    compassionate 
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Master,  who  is  ever  touched  with  feeling 
of  their  infirmity,  are  apt  not  merely  to 
moarn  under  affliction  and  bereavement, — 
that  all  must  do, — but  to  murmur  and  rebel. 
Then  sorrow  hardens  them  as  fire  hardens 
iron.  They  are  made  morose  or  stern  or 
reckless  by  trouble. 

I  knew  a  home  in  which  a  great  sorrow 
had  this  different  effect.  John  Daniels  and 
his  wife  Sarah  had  one  little  girl,  the 
healthy  survivor  of  several  infants  who  had 
been  born  seemingly  only  to  languish  and 
die.  Little  Bessie  had  enjoyed  seven  years 
of  blooming  happy  life  when  scarlet  fever 
visited  the  district,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  mother's  devoted  care  and  the  father's 
tender  love,  she  was  snatched  away  from 
them  in  five  days. 

Those  only  who  know  what  it  is  to  have 
one  cherished  child  left  out  of  several, — one 
treasure  saved  from  the  wreck  of  many 
hopes, — can  quite  understand  how  little 
Bessie  was  beloved.  The  poor  mother,  who 
had  kissed  the  last  sigh  from  so  many  infant 
lips,  had  in  her  gentle  ministering  to  her 
feeble  little  ones  learned  to  look  to  Him 
who  took  the  young  children  in  His  arms 
and  blessed  them.  Of  all  the  passages  in 
Holy  Writ,  the  one  that  Mrs.  Daniels 
thought  of  the  most  and  loved  the  best 
was  that  about  children :  "  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'*  Her  tender  babes 
had  not  liyed  their  brief  lives  in  vain,  for 
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they  bore  their  mother's  thoughts  beyond 
the  grave,  and  she  became  a  woman  of 
prayer.  She  was  not  by  any  means  a 
loud  professor ;  she  said  indeed  little,  but 
she  felt  much  ;  and  when  Bessie  was  spared 
to  be  years  older  than  her  baby  brothers 
and  sister,  she  rejoiced  with  a  full,  loving 
heart,  yet  with  trembling.  When  the 
separating  blow  came,  she  was  cast  down 
indeed,  but  not  destroyed. 

John  Daniels  was  for  a  time  quite  shat- 
tered by  the  stroke.  All  his  other  little 
ones  had  been  babies, — this  one  was  his  pet 
playfellow,  and  companion.  He  raged  at 
first  in  bis  grief,  like  a  madman.  Then  as 
this  distraction  passed  off  he  grew  moody 
and  reckless.  He  insisted  on  moving  away 
from  the  house,  where  he  had  long  lived,  to 
a  new  neighbourhood  ;  and  his  wife,  hoping 
that  change  would  relieve  his  mind,  did  not 
oppose  the  removal.  Indeed,  she  was  a 
meek  and  quiet  creature,  who  rarely  opposed 
him  at  all.  To  be  guided,  to  cling  and 
obey,  was  her  nature,  which  religion  and 
sorrow  had  chastened  into  a  quiet  gentle- 
ness. She  was  not  by  any  means  a  clever 
woman.  Many  home  makers,  if  they  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  education  or  the  gift 
of  natural  talents,  have  had  force  of  cha- 
racter and  natural  power  of  mind.  Many 
a  lowly  woman  in  her  home  work  and  ways 
shows  that  she  has  those  gifts,  by  the  way 
she  guides  her  house  and  employs  her  time. 
Mrs.  Daniels  was  just  a  meek  woman, 
keeping  her  home  and  herself  neat  and 
nice,  doing  her  duty  at^iier  needlework  and 
her  cooking,  spending  her  little  money  and 
time  carefully. 

So  when  Daniels  said,  "  I  hate  the  sight 
of  the  place — let's  go,"  she  assented,  though 
she  knew  that  her  husband  was  giving  up 
a  better  house  than  he  was  likely  to  get 
elsewhere ;  and  moreover,  when  he  fixed 
on  Dulwich  as  a  residence,  she  knew  it  was 
farther  from  his  employment  (at  a  West- 
end  upholsterer's)  than  he  could  well  go 
night  and  morning. 


"  I  am  afraid,  John,  you'll  be  miserable," 
she  said  whenhe  took  her  to  see  the  damp- 
looking  little  house  he  had  hired. 

"  Miserable  !  "  he  answered ;  "  Of  course 
I  shall  be.  I  never  expect  to  be  anything 
else. — Do  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  try,  John,  for  your  sake,"  she 
said. 

*'  I  don't  mean  to  try ;  it's  no  use  that  I 
see." 

Poor  man  !  he  was  trying  to  bear  his 
burden  himself,  and  it  was  too  heavy  for 
him.  He  did  not  know  or  he  had  forgotten 
the  words,  "  Cast  your  care  on  Him,  for 
He  careth  for  you." 

Mrs.  Daniels  fears  about  their  Dulwich 
home  were  realised.  The  winter  was  very 
hard,  and  her  husband  found  it  greatly 
increased  his  toil  going  such  a  distance  to 
and  fro  to  his  work.  He  did  not  lose  his 
health,  but  his  spirit  was  gone,  and  he  lost 
his  work.  After  some  time  he  was  em- 
ployed by  an  inferior  firm  and  among  a 
rougher  lot  of  workmen. 

"  Cheer  up,  mate  !  "  said  a  thoughtless, 
goodnatured  fellow  to  him,  just  after  sing- 
ing a  stave  of  "  Begone,  dull  care,"  and  in- 
vited him  to  take  a  glass.  Daniels,  weary 
of  himself  and  all  the  world,  consented.  In 
fact,  in  his  misery  he  had  tried  the  method 
recommended  of  drowning  sorrow  in 
draughts  of  ale — with  the  effect  of  making 
his  cares  heavier  and  his  purse  lighter. 

It  was  soon  hard  times  in  e  7ery  way  for 
Mrs.  Daniels.  She  knew  not  what  to  do, 
for  she  could  earn  nothing  by  undertaking 
any  work.  She  was  not  strong  enough  for 
rough  work,  though  she  did  all  her  own 
house  tending.  She  had  no  extja  skill  of 
the  needle,  for  she  had  married  .^arly,  and 
never  learned  to  work  for  her  living. 
Clearly  she  saw  that  poverty  was  ooming  ; 
and  her  simple  prayer  of  three  words, 
"Lord,  help  us,"  went  up,  I  think  I  may 
say,  almost  hourly.  It  was  a  veiy  little 
prayer,  but  the  spirit  of  it  somehow  com- 
forted her,  and  kept  her  from  despair. 
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One  night  John  came  home  earlier  than 
usual,  and  his  footstep  as  he  reached  the 
door  was  steadier  than  it  had  been  for  the 
last  three  nights.  The  poor  wife's  droop- 
ing heart  felt  a  little  easier  as  she  gave  him 
a  cheerful  welcome,  and  hastened  to  make 
a  cup  of  tea  and  put  a  comfortable  meal 
before  him.  She  rejoiced  that  she  had 
dined  on  a  crust  of  bread,  as  the  bit  of 
meat  she  had  thus  saved  was  soon  smoking 
on  his  plate. 

But  he  was  pale  and  could  not  eat. 
Knowing  his  silent,  not  to  say  sullen  moods, 
she  did  not  pester  him  with  questions.  At 
length  with  a  great  sigh  he  said,  "There's 
nothing  but  wretchedness  in  this  world ;  I 
wish  I  was  out  of  it."  And  then  in  answer 
to  her  inquiry,  he  told  her  that  a  heavy 
cornice  had  fallen  from  a  lofty  room  on  a 
fellow  workman,  and  that  he  had  helped 
to  carry  the  poor  fellow  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  hoping  that  he  was  only  stunned, 
but  that  the  surgeons  had  pronounced  him 
dead  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 

This  was  not  all.  The  man  was  a  widower 
with  five  children. 

Mrs.  Daniels  was  not  one  to  be  content 
with  giving  merely  a  sigh  or  a  tear — or  a 
growl  and  a  grumble,  as  her  husband  did — 
to  such  a  story. 

'*  John,  I'd  like  to  go,  please — to  go  at 
once  and  see  those  children." 

"I  s'pose  I  may  go  as  well?"  said  he;  and 
so  they  sallied  forth,  and  found  indeed  a  sad 
scene  :  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  three  boys 
between  fifteen  and  eleven,  and  a  little  girl 
of  seven,  a  small  bright  eyed  little  creature 
who  hardly  understood  the  grief  which  had 
befallen,  certainly  not  the  consequence  to 
her  and  hers,  but  was  alternately  crying 
and  coaxing  the  elder  children  with  pretty 
tender  words  of  endearment. 

"Don't  oou  cry — Bessie  will  love  oou  !" 
she  said,  clasping  her  sister  Mary's  neck. 

"  Bessie  ! "  the  name  struck  to  the  hearts 
of  the  visitors.  They  stood  still  a  moment 
and  gazed  at  the  child.     Then  Mrs.  Daniels 


crossed  the  room,  took  the  little  clinging 
creature  in  her  arms  and  kissing  her  carried 
her  to  her  husband,  as  he  hastily  dropped 
into  a  chair  by  the  door.  She  put  the  child 
in  his  lap,  saying,  "  Take  this  Bessie  ! "  and 
then  she  returned  to  Mary,  and  laying  the 
poor  girl's  tear-stained  cheek  upon  her 
motherly  bosom,  she  held  her  there,  mur- 
muring soft  words  of  pity  and  mingling 
her  tears  with  the  orphan's. 

It  was  hard — and  she  felt  it  so — that  she 
had  so  little  to  give  the  poor  family.  John, 
it  may  be,  cast  a  thought  at  his  recent  way 
of  drowning  sorrow,  and  felt  it  was  a 
wasteful  as  well  as  disappointing  experi- 
ment ;  but  he  held  little  Bessie  in  his  arms, 
and  hid  his  face  in  her  curls,  as  she  fell 
asleep  on  his  shoulder. 

A  missionary  of  the  district  came  in,  and 
then  an  old  man,  an  uncle  of  the  poor  fellow 
who  lay  dead ;  and  though  of  course  nothing 
was  decided  upon,  yet  much  was  put  in 
train  for  the  orphans.  Mrs.  Daniels  stayed 
with  them  that  night ;  and  before  her  hus- 
band left  to  go  home,  he  whispered  to  her, 
"  Sarah,  dear,  couldn't  we  do  with  little 
"Bessie?"  "Sarah,  dear r'  he  hadn't 
called  her  "dear"  for  months;  it  was  a 
forgotten  sound  from  his  lips — lost  in  his 
murmurings. 

"  Oh,  if  I  may !  Oh,  I'll  try  to  have 
her ! "  whispered  the  poor  wife  in  reply,  a 
choking  sob  rising  in  her  throat. 

So  it  happened  that  after  the  sad  bustle 
of  the  inquest  and  the  funeral,  Mary  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  family  where 
the  accident  had  happened,  to  be  kindly 
reared  and  cared  for  as  a  superior  attend- 
ant on  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house. 
The  two  elder  boys  had  already  gone  to 
work,  and  they  were  received  as  regular 
apprentices  by  the  firm  their  father  had 
served.  The  youngest  boy  was  got  into  a 
school ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  had  their 
wish, — little  Bessie  came  to  them. 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  load  seemed 
to  roll  ofi"  John  Daniels'  spirits  directly  he 
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began  to  exerfc  himself  for  others;  still 
more  marked  was  the  change  in  his  habits 
from  the  time  the  orphan  child  came  into 
his  home. 

"  Come  home  soon  to  Bessie,"  was  her 
morning  plea  as  he  went  to  work.  "  Oh, 
I  so  glad,  so  berj  glad  !  "  was  her  even- 
ing salutation  as  she  ran  to  fetch  his 
slippers,  and  climbing  his  knee  prattled  to 
him  while  he  took  his  tea.  Then  when  her 
bed  time  came,  she  would  always  say  the 
simple  prayer  her  sister  had  taught  her, 
kneeling  at  John's  knee. 

"  She  says  them  best  to  you,"  was  Mrs. 
Daniels'  quiet  word.  Good,  faithful  soul, 
she  had  read  in  her  Book — the  only  book 


she  knew  much  of — for,  as  she  said,  she  was 
*'  but  a  poor  scholar  " — '*  A  little  child  shall 
lead  them  ";  and  truly  the  soft  clasp  of  this 
little  one's  hand  led  the  strong  man  out  of 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  her  tiny 
feet  showed  him  the  way  into  the  right 
path. 

He  worked  better ;  he  spoke  better,  for 
he  feared  to  say  harsh  coarse  words  before 
Bessie ;  and  he  lived  better,  for  he  left  off 
dangerous  luxuries  and  kept  to  homely 
comfort.  As  he  never  prayed  before,  I 
cannot  say  he  prayed  better ;  but  this  can 
be  said, — 

"  Angels  'mid  their  songs  rejoiced 
And  cried,  •  Behold,  he  prays  1 '  " 


%\)t  autumn  of  tXltx 

THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


HEN"  the  leaves  of  life  are  falling, 
When  the   shadows  flit    appal- 
ling, 
When  the  twilight  voice  is  call- 
ing ;— 
■   Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

When  youth's  verdure  all  is  fading, 
When  I  pass  into  the  shading, 
Life's  long  load  at  last  unlading ; — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

When  the  frost  of  time  has  found  me, 
When  the  chains  of  age  have  bound  me, 
When  the  evening  mists  surround  me ; — 
Mighty  Spirit,  comfort! 

When  the  worn-out  flesh  is  sinking, 
When  from  burdens  it  is  shrinking. 
And  from  earthly  ties  unlinking ; — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

When  the  gates  of  life  are  closing. 
All  its  lattice-bolts  unloosing, 
And  the  spirit  seeks  reposing ; — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort! 


When  these  skies  look  wan  and  dreary, 
When  the  inner  man  is  weary. 
Worn  out  by  the  adversary ; — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort! 

When  past  sins  are  flocking  round  me, 
When  the  fiery  arrows  wound  me. 
As  if  hell  woald  then  confound  me ; — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort! 

When  my  farewells  I  am  taking, 
And  these  lower  rooms  forsaking. 
To  my  upper  home  betaking ; — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

Holy  Spirit,  strength  in  weakness. 

Holy  Spirit,  health  in  sickness, 

Give  me  comfort,  patience,  meekness  ; 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

Ah,  Thou  wilt  not  then  forsake  me. 
Strong  in  weakness  Thou  wilt  ma]i:e  me, 
To  Thy  bosom  Thou  wilt  take  me, — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort! 
HORATIUS   BONAB,    D.D.    . 
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BY   THE   REV.   P.    0.    MORRIS,    B.A.,   AUTHOR   OF    "a   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH   BIRDS," 


ETC. 


XXV.    THE    DOG   AND    THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

VERY  remarkable  story  of  a  dog 
and  a  nightingale  is  given  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  her  "  Animal 
Sagacity,"  which  may,  perhaps, 
prompt  considerate  thoughtful- 
ness  in  some  of  our  young  readers,  by  show- 
ing how  much  suffering  may  be  inflicted 
on  parent  birds  when  deprived  of  their 
young. 

A  gentleman  went,  some  time  ago,  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Webb,  a  large  sheep  farmer, 
at  Babraham,  in  Cambridgeshire ;  and,  while 
they  were  at  dinner,  he  heard  the  "jug,  jug" 
of  a  nightingale  close  outside  the  window. 

On  asking  about  it,  the  answer  was,  '*  Poor 
thing  !  she  is  only  taunting  the  house-dog." 

A  nightingale  *'  taunting  a  house-dog"  ; 
what  could  it  mean  ? 

It  seems  that  the  large  dog,  a  species  of 
Newfoundland,  had  followed  his  master  down 
the  drive,  past  a  laurel-bush,  where  the  night- 
ingale had  built  its  nest.  He  discovered  and 
snapped  at  it,  and  just  missing  the  old  bird  as 
she  flew  oS",  devoured  all  the  young  ones.  I 
am  glad  that  it  was  not  my  dog ;  for  although 
it  was  his  nature,  and  Pilot  is  a  very  faithful 
animal,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  ever  liked 
him  again.  But  from  that  moment,  the  bird 
never  left  the  dog.  She  followed  him  when 
he  walked,  continually  sitting  either  upon  his 
kennel-top,  or  on  a  bush  hard  by,  asking  for 
its  young  ones.  Actually,  if  Pilot  followed 
his  master  into  the  house,  the  bird,  usually 
so  shy  and  timid  in  its  nature,  would  accom- 
pany him  to  the  very  doorstep,  and  wait  till 
he  came  out  again, — just  like  an  avenging 
spirit. 

The  sympathy  of  the  family  at  Babraham 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  sorrow  of  the  poor 
mother,  who  mourned  for  her  children — a  bird 
Rachel,  who  "  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  were  not !  "  and  they  would  have  rejoiced 
most  heartily  if  they  could  have  replaced  the 
nest  and  the  little  ones.  Their  surprise  was 
great  that  the  poor  bird  could  keep  up  its 
mournful  song  so  long.     So  long  as  Pilot  was 


in  sight,  she  continued  upbraiding  him  night 
and  day.  Sometimes  Pilot  was  permitted  to 
join  the  family  circle,  when  they  took  their 
work  or  tea  on  the  lawn.  It  was  his  custom 
to  ascend  the  front  steps,  and  seat  himself  by 
the  door  of  the  hall ;  even  then  the  poor  wail- 
ing bird  would  hop  on  the  steps  after  the  dog, 
and  the  dog  never  ofiered  to  molest  hea  For 
three  weeks  or  a  month  the  family  always 
knew  where  Pilot  was  by  the  wearisome  wail 
of  the  devoted  bird.  Once  the  sorrowful  notes 
ceased  to  be  heard,  and  Mr.  Webb's  family 
thought  she  was  gone,  but  suddenly  the  musi- 
cal knell  was  resumed,  and  there  was  the 
mourner  on  a  high  birch-tree  across  the  lawn, 
and,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Pilot  was 
seen  passing  under  the  tree  ! 

Surely  this  touching  incident  cannot  but 
affect  all  who  read  it.  They  will  feel  deep 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  mourner,  though 
but  a  bird  ;  and  no  doubt  the  story  will  influ- 
ence the  young  to  abstain  from  an  "  amuse- 
ment "  that  causes  such  intense  sorrow;  while 
their  parents  will  surely  learn  hence  to  discou- 
rage, nay,  to  forbid,  a  practice  that  hardens 
the  heart,  and  may  therefore  be  the  seed  of 
fruit  that  is  only  poison. 


XXVI.   THE   REMEMBERED   PRISONER. 

A  pair  of  sparrows,  which  had  built  in  the 
thatched  roof  of  a  house,  were  observed  to 
continue  their  regular  visits  to  the  nest  long 
after  the  time  when  the  young  birds  ought 
naturally  to  have  taken  flight.  This  unusual 
circumstance  continued  throughout  the  year ; 
and  in  the  winter,  a  gentleman  who  all  along 
observed  them,  determined  on  finding  out  the 
cause.  He  therefore  placed  a  ladder,  and  on 
mounting,  found  one  of  the  young  ones  de- 
tained a  prisoner  by  means  of  a  string  or 
scrap  of  worsted,  which  formed  part  of  the 
nest,  having  become  accidentally  twisted 
round  its  leg.  Being  thus  disabled  from 
procuring  its  own  living,  it  had  been  fed  by 
the  continued  exertions  of  the  parents. 
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By    the    Sea. 

FOR  a  sight  of  the  sea, 

For  a  breath  from  the  breezy  down, 
From  the  whirl  of  life  for  a  season  free, 

From  the  rush  of  the  crowded  town. 
Away!  to  the  sparkling  sand. 

Where  the  rippling  waters  run, 
With  a  laugh  and  a  leap  to  meet  the  strand, 

Rejoicing  in  the  sun. 
There  through  the  morning  hours 

Shall  the  happy  children  play  ; 
Piling  and  shaping  their  sand-built  towers, 

For  the  waves  to  carry  away.         J.  L.  H. 
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At    Ramsgate. 
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XXVI.    HONESTY   THE   BEST    POLICY. 

NE  day  the  Duke  of  Buceleuch,  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  bought  a  cow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dalkeith,  where  he  lived.  The  cow 
was  to  be  sent  home  the  next  day.  Early 
in  the  morning,  as  the  duke  was  taking 
a  walk  in  a  very  common  dress,  he  saw  a 
boy  trying  in  vain  to  drive  the  cow  to  his  residence.  The 
cow  was  very  unruly,  and  the  poor  boy  could  not  get  on 
with  her  at  all.  The  boy,  not  knowing  the  duke,  bawled 
out  to  him  in  broad  Scotch  accent,  "  Hie,  mun,  come  here 
and  gie's  a  hand  wi'  this  beast !  " 

The  duke  walked  slowly  on,  not  seeming  to  notice  the 
boy,  who  still  kept  calling  for  his  help.  At  last,  finding 
that  he  could  not  get  on  with  the  cow,  he  cried  out  in  dis- 
tress, "  Come  here,  mun,  and  help  us,  and  as  sure  as  any- 
thing I'll  qii  ye  half  I  get."  ' 

The  duke  went  and  lent  a  helping  hand. 

"And  now,"  said  the  duke,  as  they  trudged  along  after 
the  cow,  "  how  much  do  you  think  you  will  get  for  the 
job  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but  I'm  sure  o'  some- 
thing, for  the  folks  at  the  big  house  are  guid  to  a'  bo- 
dies." 

As  they  came  to  a  lane  near  the  house  the  duke  slipped 
away  from  the  boy  and  entered  by  a  different  way.  Call- 
ing his  butler,  he  put  a  sovereign  into  his  hand,  saying, 
"Give  that  to  the  boy  who  has  brought  the  cow." 

He  then  returned  to  the  end  of  the  lane  where  he  had 
parted  from  the  boy,  so  as  to  meet  him  on  his  way  back. 

"  Well,  how  much  did  you  get?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  A  shilling,"  replied  the  boy,  "  and  there's  the  half  o'  it 
to  ye." 

"But  surely  you  had  more  than  a  shilling?  "  said  the 
duke. 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "aure  that's  a'  I  got;  and  d'ye  no 
think  it's  plenty?" 

"I  do  not,"  said  the  duke;  "there  must  be  some  mis- 
iake ;  and,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  duke,  if  you  return 
1  think  I'll  get  you  more." 

They  went  back.  Tie  duke  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
dl  the  servants  to  be  assembled. 


"Now,"  said  the  duke  to  the  boy,  "point  me  out  the 
person  who  gave  you  the  shilling." 

"It  was  that  chap  there  wi'  the  apron,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  butler. 

The  butler  fell  on  his  knees,  confessed  his  fault,  and 
begged  to  be  forgiven ;  but  the  duke  indignantly  ordered 
him  to  give  the  boy  the  sovereigpa  and  quit  his  service 
immediately.  "You  have  lost,"  said  he,  "your  money, 
your  situation,  and  your  character  by  your  deceitfulness ; 
learn  for  the  future  that  Jionesty  is  the  best  'policy." 

The  boy  now  found  out  who  it  was  that  helped  to  drive 
the  cow ;  and  the  duke  was  so  pleased  with  the  manliness 
and  honesty  of  the  boy  that  he  sent  him  to  school  and 
provided  for  him  at  his  own  expense. 


XXVII.    LOVE'S    SWEET    LESSON. 

Saviour !  teach  me,  day  by  day, 
Love's  sweet  lesson  to  obey; 
Sweeter  lesson  cannot  be, — 
Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 

With  a  childlike  heart  of  love, 
At  Thy  bidding  may  I  move  : 
Prompt  to  serve  and  follow  Thee, 
Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 

Teach  me  all  Thy  steps  to  trace. 
Strong  to  follow  in  Thy  grace  ; 
Learning  how  to  love  from  Thee, 
Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 

Love  in  loving  finds  employ, 
In  obedience  all  her  joy  ; 
Ever  new  that  joy  will  be. 
Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 

Thus  may  I  rejoice  to  show 
That  I  feel  the  love  I  owe ; 
Singing,  till  Thy  Face  I  see. 
Of  His  love  who  first  loved  me. 


THE    BIBLE    MINE    SEARCHED. 
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E  hope  fiiahy  Sunday-School  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  vnll  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BBT.  W.   8.    I.BWI3,   K.A.,  VICA.B    07    ST.   GBOBGb's, 
WOBTHINa. 

A  GOOD  NAME. 

The  man  who  had  this  name  is  only  mentioned  twice  in 
the  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  then  only  in  connection  with 
and  in  dependence  on  another.  We  are  told  a  little  of 
what  he  heard,  nothing  whatever  of  what  he  said,  and 
only  one  thing  of  all  he  did.  Yet  we„know  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  gt^at  courage  and  faith,  and  one  to  be 
thoroughly  depended  on  at  a  most  critical  time.  We  also 
know  ttiat  he  had  a  band  of  exceedingly  choice  compan- 
ions as  faithful  and  brave  as  himself;  and  that  his  one 
work  prepared  for  their  work  in  a  very  wonderful  way. 


Who  was  this  man  ?  Who  were  his  exceedingly  choice 
companions  ?  What  was  that  one  deed  of  his  of  whiclr 
we  are  told  ?  And  how  does  it  prove  him  to  have  beer 
the  kind  of  man  above  described  ? 

ANSWERS  (See  September  Number). 

SOUL  FOOD. 

The  food  referred  to  is  God's  Holy  Word  itself,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  specified  in  the  question  in  the  following 
texts,  viz, — 

1.  Heb.  vi.  5. 

2.  Deut.  viii.  3 ;  Luke  ir.  4. 

3.  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 

4.  Jer.  XV.  16. 

5.  Ps.  xix.  K). 

6.  Ps.  xix.  10;  (again)  cxix.  103. 

7.  Job  xxiii.  12. 

Also,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  Holy  WorA  of  God 
is  the  declaration  to  us  of  God's  trill,  we  shall  see,  from 
our  Saviour's  case  in  John  iv.  34,  how  best  to  employ  this 
"  food,"  viz.,  by  "doing"  or  "acting'  upon"  the  things 
which  it  saya. 
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Ye  are  M^  friends, 

St.  Johs  XV.  14. 
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Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens.    Gal.  vi.  2. 
A  friend  lovetb  at  all  times.    Prov.  xvii.  17. 
There  is  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.^ 
A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly.. 
Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend  forsake  not. 
Pray  for  them  which  despitefullyuse  you.Matt.v.44. 


19tlx  S.  aft.  Trin.  Love  your  enemies.   Matt.  v.  44. 
Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.   Prov.  xxvii.  6. 


Strever  X  command  ■g:t«r. 

St.  Johw  XV.  14. 
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Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.    Matt.  v.  44. 
Many  waters  cannot  quench  love.   Cant.  vui.  7. 
He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God.  1  John  ly.  8. 
If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.    ^o™- ^^^- ^J',- 
Rej oice  not  when  thme  enemy  falleth.  Prov.xxiv.i7. 


20th  S.  aft.  Trin.  Proy  one  for  another.  Jas.  v.  16. 
Show  the  proof  of  your  love.    2  Cor.  via.  24. 


Tu  Speak  evil  of  no  man.    Tit,  iii.  2. 
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The  Lord  mal^e 
yoti:  "to  abound  in  lot;e» 

1  Thess.  iii.l2. 


O     GOOD 

AND    LEND,    HOPING 

FOR    NOTHING    AGAIN;    AND 

YOUR    REWARD    SHALL    BE    GREAT.    AND 

YE    SHALL    BE    THE    CHILDREN 

OF   THE   jilGHEST. 
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St.  Ltjble  tL  35. 
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ihz  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

Rom  xiii.  10, 
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Be  pitiful,  be  courteous.    1  Pet.  lu.  8. 
St.  Luke.    Edify  one  another.    1  Thess.  v.  11. 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.    Rom.  xiii.  10. 
Comfort  yourselves  together.    1  Thess.  v.  11. 


21st  S.  af.  Trin.  Heprayedfor  his  friends.  Job  xlu. 
Comfort  the  feeble-minded.    1  Thess.  v.  14. /< .  [10. 
Be  patient  towards  all.   1  Thess.  v.  14.         ^^ 
Be  at  peace  among  yourselves.    1  Thess.  v.  13. 
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Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.    Rom.  xii.  16. 
Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you. 
Showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men.    Tit.  iii.  2. 


22nd  S.  after  Trin.  St.  Simon  &  St.  Judb.  Lova 

as  brethren.    1  Pet.  iii.  8. 
Support  the  weak.    1  Thess.  v.  14. 
Have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves.  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 
Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind.    1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 


THOU,  who  didst  come  to  bring, 
On  Thy  redeeming  wing. 
Healing  and  sight : 
Health  to  the  sick  in  mind. 
Sight  to  the  inly  blind :  ,     ,.  t.i.  • 

Oh  now,  *o  all  mankind.  Let  there  be  light  I 


Spirit  of  Truth  and  Love, 
Life-giving,  holy  Dove, 

Speed  forth  Thy  flight : 
Move  on  the  water's  face. 

Bearing  the  lamp  of  grace,      ,  ^  ^,        .    v^vft 
And  in  earth's  d^kest  place,  Let  there  be  light ! 


THE  missionary  ElHot  used  to  say.  "  Prayer  aiid  pains  will  accomplish  anything. 
J      Gary's  motto  was,  "  Expect  great  things  from  God,  attempt  great  things  for  God. 
Speak  for  eternity;  but,  above  all.  cultivate  your  own  spirit.-M'Cheyne. 
AU  other  joys  go  less,  to  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses.-Herbert. 
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Whatever  opinions  we  may  hold  respecting  Harvest 
Thanksgiving  Decorations  (and  strange  and  varied  in 
truth  they  are)  :  no  one,  we  think,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  interior  of  St.  Simon's  Church,  on 
October  7th,  could  believe  that  such  a  beautiful  trans- 
formation could  be  effected  in  so  brief  a  space,  or  fail 
to  admire  the  same  when  they  saw  it.  On  all  sides  we 
saw  nature  and  art  gracefully  contrived  to  link  hands, 
and  assist  each  other  in  forming  beautiful  combinations ; 
and  the  labours  of  busy  and  tasteful  fingers  were 
evident  wherever  we  turned.  We  tender  our  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  our  friends  who  so 
kindly  sent  us  such  costly  specimens  of  the  good  things 
which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  His  chil- 
dren ;  and  also  for  all  those  who  gave  up  their  time  and 
leisure  to  arrange  and  dispose  of  these  good  things  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  Church  was  quite  full  in  the 
morning ;  in  the  evening,  however,  it  presented  a  sight 
rarely  witnessed  on  any  previous  occasion.  Every  avail- 
able space,  where  persons  could  be  accommodated,  was 
occupied  ;  and  some,  after  all,  we  are  told,  were  obliged 
to  go  away. 

We  append  a  list  of  the  Ke-union  Lectures  to  be 
delivered  during  the  present  Session  in  St.  George's 
School  Room,  commencing  each  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
We  are  gratified  to  find  among  the  list  several  old 
friends,  whose  utterances  have  been  always  acceptable 
to  our  Re-union  audiences. 

1877. 

November  13. — "  Disestablishment — What  does  it 
mean,  and  what  good  would  it  do?"  W.  Touchstone, 
Esq.,  Manchester. 

December  31. — "  Decision  of  Character."  Rev.  W. 
B.  Doherty,  M.A.,  Leeds. 

1878. 

January  1. — "A  visit  to  Croydon  during  the  Con- 
gress."    Rev.  A.  J.  Binnie,  B.A.,  London. 

January  22. — "Rajah  Brooke."  Rev.  H.  W.  Jones, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ramsbotham. 

February  12. — "  Hobbies,  Horses  and  their  Riders." 
Rev.  D.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Ware. 

February  26. — "  A  month  in  Scandinavia."  Rev.  J. 
W.  Bardsley,  M.A.,  Liverpool. 

March  5. — "  Alfred  the  Great,"  Wm.  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  Leeds. 

March  19. — " '  Paranomasia ' — or  Play  on  Names." 
Rev.  C.  W.  Bardsley,  M.A.,  Manchester. 

Tickets  for  the  Course  : — Friends,  Is. ;  Teachers,  6d. ; 
Scholars,  Id.  Single  admission,  3d.  To  be  had  of  the 
Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the  Schools ;  the 
Sextons  of  the  three  Churches;  or  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hirst, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

NOTICES  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1877. 

November  1. — Senior  Class  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  Debate,  at  8  p.m.  Subject :  "  Ambition,  is  it  a 
Vice  or  a  Virtue  ?"—Fice,  Mr.  J.  Lindley.  Vincent 
Thompson,  Esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair 
on  this  occasion. 

November  8. — Senior  Class  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  Debate,  at  8  p.m.  Subject :  "Is  Russia  justi- 
fied in  taking  up  Arms  in  favour  of  Servia  or  Bulgaria." 
—Neg.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Varley. 

November  8. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class,  at  7-30 
p.m.,  and  on  each  succeeding  Thursday  evening. 


November  11. — St.  Simon's  Twelfth  Anniversary. 
Preachers  :  Morning,  10-30,  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Thompson, 
M.A. — Afternoon,  3  p.m.,  Children's  Service,  with 
special  Hymns,  the  Vicar. — Evening  6-30  p.m.,  the 
Vicar.  Collections  morning  and  evening  for  Church 
expenses  ;  in  afternoon  for  Sunday  School. 

November  12. — Mothers'  Sewing  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

November  13. — Re-union  Lecture,  in  St.  George's 
School,  at  8  p.m.  Lecturer,  W.  Touchstone,  Esq., 
Manchester.  Subject :  "  Disestablishment — What  does 
it  mean,  and  what  good  would  it  do?" 

November  14. — Anniversary  of  the  Consecration  of 
St.  Simon's  Church,  November  14th,  1865.  Morning 
Prayer,  at  10-30  a.m.  Special  Evening  Service,  6-30. 
The  Preacher  will  be  announced.  Collection  for  Church 
Expenses. 

November  15.—  Anniversary  Tea  Meeting,  in  St. 
Simon's  School,  at  6  p.m. ;  several  old  and  some  new 
friends,  whose  names  will  be  revealed  in  due  time,  are 
expected  to  be  present,  and  take  part  in  the  meeting. 
The  Church  Choir  have,  as  usual,  i<indly  undertaken  to 
enliven  the  proceedings  Isy  selections  of  music.  Tickets, 
One  Shilling  each.     Admission  after  tea,  2d. 

November  22. — St.  Simon's  Senior  Class  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  Debate,  at  8  p.m.  Subject : 
"Ought  our  Aldermen  to  be  elected  by  the  People  or  the 
Council."— Fice,  Mr.  G.  H.  Copley. 

November  26. — Mothers'  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

November  29. — St.  Simon's  Senior  Class  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  Debate,  at  8  p.m.,  "  Portfolio  Night." 

Night  School  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
at  7  p.m. ;  fee,  3d.  per  week. 

OFFERTORIES.       • 

September  30. — £3  10s.  9d.,  Church  Expenses. 
October  7.— £9  8s.  lOd.,  the  Poor  and  Sunday  School. 
October  14. — £4  9s.  2id.,  Church  Expenses. 
October  21. — £3  4s.  Od.,  Church  Expenses. 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

September  26.  —  Henrietta  Stead ;  Ada  Oakes  ; 
William  Appleyard  Oakes;  Amelia  Oakes ;  Charles 
Johnson  Powell;  Richard  Powell ;  Elizabeth  Ann  Powell. 

September  30. — Harriett  Emma  Garbutt. 

October  3. — Henry    Beaumont    Gaunt ;    Alexander 
Richardson  ;  Sarah  Anne  Hardcastle  ;  Walter  Stevens ; 
Elizabeth  Stevens;  Priscilla  Stevens;  Elizabeth  Davison. 
*  October  7. — George  Earnest  Gawthorpe. 

October  10. — Louisa  Haley. 

October  14. — John  Robert  Pmder ;  Maud  Simpson- 
Bolton. 

October  17. — Harry  Albert  Taylor  ;  Thomas  Tate. 

October  21. — Sarah  Hannah  George. 

October  24. — Phoebe    Caroline    Armitage ;    Isabella 

Moore.  

MARRIAGE. 

October  11. — Henry  Howai-d  to  Emma  Peachey. 

DEATHS. 

September  27. — Ellen  Simpson,  aged  1  year  8  months, 

October  4. — Ann  Dalby,  aged  84  years. 

October  6. — George  William  Broadley,  aged  10  years. 

October  7.— Edith  Mary  Hall,  aged  5  years. 

October  12.— William  James  Harker,  aged  1  year  8  months. 

October  13. — Arthur  Coleman  Brien,  aged  11  months. 

October  17.— Mary  Elizabeth  Hartley,  aged  5  years  11  months. 

October  19.— Sophia  Leighton,  aged  39  years. 


OUR    BOAT    MUST    OUT.' 


*'  Our  boat  mnst  out,  whate'er  betide ; 
Would  you  have  us  leave  our  babes  to  bide, 
And  our  wives  without  their  bread?  "—"W.  C.  BsmrsTi. 
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BY   W.    C.    BENNETT. 


ISHER,  fislier,  put  back,  I  say ! 
There's  storm  brewing  nortb,  man,  tliere  awnj ; 
There'll  be  wreck  and  death  out  at  sea  to-day  : 
Why  to-day  put  out  ?  I  said. 


Then  straight  his  hoarse  rough  voice  replied, 
"  Out  the  boat  must  go,  whate'er  betide  j 
Too  many  at  home  for  us  to  bide 

Asbore  while  the  bairns  want  bread. 
No,  no  !  no,  no !  my  master,  no  ! 
To  sea  my  boys  and  I  must  go. 

Though  the  squall  be  black  ahead.'* 

"  Fisher,  fisher,  put  back,  I  say  ! 
See,  the  moaning  billows  are  white  to-day, 
And  black  the  squall  comes  up  the  bay ; 
They're  mad  who  put  out,"  I  said. 

But  hoarse  and  harsh  his  voice  replied, 
"  Our  boat  must  out,  whate'er  betide; 
Would  you  have  us  leave  our  babes  to  bide, 

And  our  wives  without  their  bread  ? 
No,  no  !  no,  no !   my  master,  no  ! 
To  sea  my  boys  and  I  must  go, 

Though  there's  wreck  and  death  ahead." 

*'  Now,  God,  oh  guard  the  boat,  I  pray, 
The  boat  that  to  seaward  bears  away ; 
And  God  shield  those  whom  that  boat  to-day 
To  peril  bears  out,"  I  said;. 
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And  God  tlie  bold  hearts  guard  and  guide 
Who  to-day  will  out  whate'er  betide, 
Nor  safe  ashore  will  basely  bide 

While  their  homes  are  wanting  bread  ; 
And  oh,  wild  winds,  when  fierce  you  blow, 
Spare  those  who  to-day  to  sea  must  ^o^ 

Though  the  squall  be  black  ahead. 


BY  EMMA  MARSHALL,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  WOLD,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TEMriATION. 


tlse  third  day  of  Rose's 
'i:;it  Sophy  cast  off  her 
invalid  wraps,  and  said, 
as  the  afternoon  was  so 
fine,  they  would  go  and 
walk  in  the  park;  the 
Ijand  was  playing,  and 
there  were  sure  to  be 
lots  of  people.  Rose  resisted  Sophy's  desire 
that  she  would  just  brighten  herself  up  with 
a  bib  of  cherry  coloured  ribbon,  and  a  flower 
to  match  in  her  bonnet :  for  Rose's  shady  hat 
was  decreed  to  be  too  countrified  for  the 
park. 
-  *'  No,  I  don't  like  finery,"  Rose  said,  very 
decidedly ;  "  it  does  not  suit  me.'* 

*'  JSTow  there  you  make  a  mistake,"  Sophy 
replied.  "  Tom  has  a  friend  who  saw  you  at 
the  Crown,  and  he  said  you  would  be  lovely 
there ;  lovely,  if  you  had  more  style." 

Rose's  look  of  disgust  was  lost  on  the 
voluble  Sophy;  and  on  their  way  to  the  park 
she  had  almost  exhausted  every  subject  of 
conversation. 

"Xow  we  will  sit  down  and  look  at  the 
company,"  she  said.  "  There,  you  never  saw 
dresses  like  those  before,  did  you?" 

Rose  never  had.  Hatherly  folk  were  not 
wont  to  follow  the  fashion,  or  trail  long  trains 
of  grey  silk  over  the  common. 

After  a  few  minutes  Sophy  rushed  away 
to  speak  to  some  one  she  knew,  and  Rose  was 
left  alone.  She  had  scarcely  disappeared 
behind  a  clump  of  shrubs  when  Rose  started 
as  she  heard  her  name,  and  looking  round 
she  saw  Mr.  Hylton. 


"  Vv^ell,  little  Rosebud,  have  you  forgotten 
me?" 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Rose  answer 
with  dignity,  "]Sro,  sir;  I  hope  you  are  quite 
well." 

"I  am  not  quite  well,"  he  said  languidly.  "I 
suppose  I  shall  never  be  quite  well  again;  my 
head  spins  round  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  everything.  I  thought 
you  would  come,  though  you  did  say  you 
should  not  think  of  it.  Now  you  are  come,  I 
must  see  something  of  you.  How  long  have 
you  been  here  ?  When  did  you  arrive  ? 
Come,  Rose,  talk  to  me,  and  tell  me  about 
Hatherly.  How  is  the  silver  Hamburg 
that  broke  its  leg?  and  how  are  the  roses 
getting  on  ?  Do  you  know,  in  spite  of  my 
cracked  skull,  I  often  wish  I  was  back  in  that 
.  dear  little  room,  with  you  to  read  to  me." 

The  last  part  of  this  speech  neutralized  the 
first.  Had  not  Mr.  Hylton  asked  Rose  which 
day  she  arrived,  and  did  he  not  know  as  well 
as  she  did  ?  But  then,  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
think  that  he  remembered  Hatherly,  and  re- 
membered her.  She  looked  at  his  face,  still 
bearing  the  traces  of  his  illness,  and  she  felt 
that  sort  of  tender  interest  in  him  which  a 
woman  generally  does  feel  for  those  who  have 
leaned  on  them  in  times  of  weakness  and 
pain.  The  refined,  well  modulated  face  had  a 
charm  too  for  Rose,  and  every  minute  she 
was  with  him  the  gulf  which  she  had  felt 
was  between  them  when  the  carriage  rolled 
away  from  the  station,  on  the  day  of  her 
arrival,  was  bridged  over. 

"Now  I  must  take  you  somewhere,"  Mr. 
Hylton  said,  **  you  and  your  cousin." 

"  Sophy  is  nob  my  cousin;  she  is  no  relation 
to  me,"  Rose  interposed. 
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'*  Oh,  well,  that  does  not  matter ;  she  will 
dc;  and  find  a  fourth  person,  Kosebud,  be- 
cause you  know  three  is  no  company.  Where 
shall  we  go?  Let  me  see;  to-day  is  Friday.  We 
will  go  on  Monday  to  see  Culmstock  Abbey, 
which  will  do  as  well  as  anything  else;  not 
that  we,  any  of  us,  care  for  abbeys,  I  daresay." 

Sophy,  who  had  now  seated  herself  by 
Rose,  agreed  to  the  place  with  the  greatest 
delight ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Hylton 
should  meet  them  at  a  small  station  on  the 
main  line,  on  Monday  at  twelve  o'clock. 

"  We  will  dine  at  the  Spenser  Arms,  and 
enjoy  ourselves." 

Rose  gave  but  a  languid  answer  to  the 
proposal,  and  when  they  had  parted  from  Mr, 
Hylton  she  became  very  silent.  Sophy  was 
brimming  over  with  satisfaction.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  the  next  two  days  but  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  a  smart,  giddy  young  woman,  the 
wife  of  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  shopmen,  was 
invited  to  fill  the  fourth  place. 

Mr.  Smith's  dry  remark  at  dinner  on  Sun- 
day did  not  escape  Eose's  attention. 

"  Well,  in  my  young  days  three  girls  did 
not  go  off  with  a  gentleman  for  a  day's  plea- 
suring; but  times  are  changed." 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  his  wife,  "Mrs, 
Lawford  will  look  after  them ;  you  know  no- 
thing about  it;  it's  a  great  compliment  to  the 
girls  ;  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

"Perhaps  I  don't,  my  dear,"  was  Mr. 
Smith's  rejoinder.  He  was  so  accustomed  to 
be  repressed,  or  to  use  a  common  saying, 
"  sat  upon,"  by  his  wife,  that  he  said  no 
more. 

In  spite  of  herself  Rose  felt  restless  and 
uneasy.  There  was  a  conscious  though  weak 
sense  that  her  course  was  not  right ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  real  desire  to  free  herself  from 
this  snare  of  the  tempter.  If  she  had  com- 
mitted her  way  to  God,  He  would  at  once 
have  made  His  way  plain  before  her ;  but  she 
was  launching  forth  on  the  dangers  and  perils 
of  life's  troubled  sea  without  seeking  or  de- 
siring the  guidance  of  Him  who  is  the  only 
safe  Pilot,  and  the  only  sure  Refuge. 

Sunday  was  a  fair,  calm  September  day, 
too  fair  and  bright  to  last.  Rose  left  the 
Smiths  in  the  sitting  room  afcer  tea,  and 
went  up  to  her  room  to  be  alone.  She  was 
anything  but  happy  in  the  society  she  had 


found.  A  strange  longing  came  over  her  for 
her  home  and  her  father;  and  the  earthly 
love  in  her  case  was  a  type  of  the  heavenly. 
The  memories  of  the  past  were  pleading  with 
her,  and  almost  unconsciously  she  felt  a  void 
which  only  God  could  filL  The  bells  of  a 
church  near  were  ringing  for  evening  service. 
Rose  felt  compelled  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
jacket,  and  go  to  church.  She  was  ready  and 
out  of  the  house  before  she  had  time  to  con- 
sider what  the  busy  throng  of  Cranchester 
would  be  on  the  Sunday  evening.  The  pave- 
ments were  crowded,  and  Rose,  unused  to 
anything  but  the  free  side  common  near  her 
home,  felt  half  frightened,  and  half  deter- 
mined to  make  her  way  through  it.  Pre- 
sently she  was  conscious  of  a  friendly  grasp 
of  her  hand,  and  Mr.  Hylton's  voice  said, — 
"Where  are  you  going  all  alone  ?" 
"  To  church,  sir,"  Rose  said ;  "  that  church 
where  all  the  people  are  going." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  Come  for  a  turn  with  me." 
"No,  sir,"  Rose   said    decidedly.     "I  am 
going  to  church." 

"Well,  wilful  people  must  have  their  way; 
and  I  will  come  too,  then," 

They  entered  the  church  together,  ajid  the 
service  went  on,  scarcely  heeded  by  either. 
Rose  would  have  prayed  if  she  could ;  but  her 
hfeart  was  unresponsive,  and  the  words  of  the 
.  prayers  awoke  no  echo  within.  A  hymn  was 
sung,  and  a  verse  arrested  her:  they  were 
the  same  words  she  had  heard  last  in  Mary 
Guest's  cottage.  Mary  had  passed  away 
many  weeks  before,  but  the  hymn  seemed 
to  bring  her  back  to  Rose's  memory  with  a 
wonderful  distinctness  : — the  pale,  wan  face, 
illuminated  by  the  bright  smile  as  the  sound 
of  Jesus'  ISTame  fell  on  her  ear.  Had  she  not 
indeed  found  Him  the  Refuge  of  her  soul  ? 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

DELIVERANCE. 

The  sermon  had  for  its  key-note  the  hymn 
which  preceded  it.  The  preacher  was  earnest 
and  eloquent — every  word  told.  Rose  seemed 
to  see  before  her  a  picture  of  her  own  life — 
youth,  health,  vigour,  but  without  God. 
Gifts,  learning,  rank,  were  all  touched  upon 
— were  all  taken  at  their  true  value ;  and  all 
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were  weighed  in  the  balance  as  in  the  abiding 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  found  to  be  want- 
ing. With  her  beautiful  eyes  fastened  on  the 
preacher,  her  hps  parted,  her  head  thrown 
forward  as  if  to  catch  every  word.  Rose  was 
studied  by  her  companion  with  the  deepest 
attention.  She  was  wholly  wrappisd  up  in  the 
message  of  God  to  her  soul — he  was  thinking 
only  of  her. 

The  church  was  densely  crowded,  and  as 
they  left  it  Mr.  Hylton  suddenly  allowed  him- 
self to  be  separated  from  E-ose,  and  a  young 
man  of  his  own  rank  in  life  touched  his  arm. 

"  You  in  a  church,  Hylton !  Wonders 
never  cease;  and  who  is  the  little  rustic 
beauty  you  have  picked  up?  Introduce  me 
to  her,  will  you  ?  " 

They  were  in  the  porch  now,  which  was 
dimly  lighted,  and  faces  were  hardly  discern- 
ible. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Mr. 
Hylton  said  in  answer  to  his  friend,  in  a 
low  sharp  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  it  is  a  serious  case,  and " 

"Nonsense;  she  is  only  a  blacksmith's 
daughter — a  nice  little  thing  I  found  alone 
in  the  crowd  of  these  streets." 

"  A  blacksmith's  daughter  !  "  and  the  words 
were  repeated  in  a  louder  tone  by  the  other 
with  a  short  laugh.  "Well,  what  does  that 
matter  ?  " 

Almost  immediately  Mr.  Hylton  heard 
Rose's  voice— 

"  I  must  bid  you  good  evening,  sir ;  I  am 
going  home." 

"  Wait  one  moment ;  let  me  take  care  of 
you."  He  followed  her  quickly,  and  tried 
to  fake  her  hand. 

"No;  good-bye,  Mr.  Hylton,"  she  said. 
"  I  feel  I  have  been  wrong.  A  blacksmith's 
daughter  is  not  in  her  right  place  with  you." 

"What  nonsense!    Rose,  don't  be  absurd." 

But  Rose  went  on,  with  wonderful  calm- 
ness :  "  Sir, " 

"  What  do  you  call  me  ' sir'  for?  You  did 
not  do  that  in  those  happy  times  in  the  cot- 
tage. Why,  Rose,  I  am  beginning  to  give  up 
swearing,  and  other  things  you  don't  like,  to 
please  you ! " 

She  faltered  a  little  at  this,  but  went  on : — 
"  Sir,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  just  awoke  from  a 
dream.    I  have  been  very  foolish  and  very 


wrong.  But  I  will — I  will — be  different  now. 
I  shall  always  remember  you — always;  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  happy.     Good-bye." 

"But  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  Rose. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  splendid  day  of  it ; 
this  is  only  nonsense.  That  preaching  has 
upset  you."  For,  by  the  light  of  the  gis 
lamp  close  to  Mr.  Smith's  door,  he  saw  her 
face  was  very  pale. 

"  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow,  sir,"  she  said. 
"And  I  shall  tell  Sophy  that  the  excursion  is 
given  up." 

"  You  will  ?  "  he  said  angrily.  "  And  what 
right  have  you  to  treat  me  like  this  ?  " 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  she  shuddered  at 
the  oath  which  followed. 

"You  shall  come,  I  say." 

"  Ob,  do  not  speak  to  me  so,  sir,"  Rose 
said ;  "  and  don't  try  to  alter  what  I  say.  I 
will  not  come  to-morrow — I  am  going  home." 

"Beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  I  am 
sure," — it  was  Tom  Smith's  nasal  provincial 
voice, — "but  I  want  to  pass  into  the  house." 

"  I  am  coming  in,  Tom,"  Rose  said  eagerly; 
and  as  Tom  fitted  his  latch-key  in  the  door. 
Rose  slipped  past  him  and  disappeared  up 
the  long,  stuffy  passage,  and  ran  swiftly  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room. 

There  I  will  not  follow  her,  nor  tell  how 
she  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  nor 
how  the  cry  of  her  heart  ascended  to  her 
Father  in  heaven,  who  heard  that  cry,  and 
was  to  her  a  Refuge  from  the  storm  which 
swept  over  her  young  soul,  as  all  the  waves 
and  billows  of  temptation  and  trial  surged 
round  her. 


The  next  morning  Rose  packed  up  her  box, 
and  said  she  was  going  home. 

"  Well,  it's  but  a  shabby  visit,"  Mr.  Smith 
said;  while  Sophy,  who  had  exhausted  all 
her  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  Rose  to 
change  her  determination  about  the  excur- 
sion, said  she  was  very  disobliging  and  un- 
grateful. 

The  omnibus  rattled  off  with  Rose  and  her 
box  about  three  o'clock ;  and  she  never  was 
more  relieved  than  when  she  found  herself 
really  on  her  way  home.  Tom  came  running 
breathlessly  into  the  station,  as  the  train  was 
moving,  to   say   "good-bye,"   and  narrowly 
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escaped  an  accident  in  his  anxiety  to  grasp 
Kose's  hand  once  more. 

"  You'll  come  again,"  he  shouted,  as  he 
ran  along  by  the  gliding  carriage,  "  You'll 
come  again." 

"Thank  you  for  being  so  kind  to  me,"  Rose 
said  in  reply ;  and  then  she  was  gone. 

That  night  at  Mr.  Smith's  supper  table 
Rose  was  discussed,  as  departed  guests  in  all 
ranks  of  life  often  are. 

"I  can't  make  her  out,"  Mrs.  Smith  said, 
"  to  rush  off  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  scarcely 
to  thank  one  for  one's  kindness." 

"  She  was  so  queer,  too,"  said  Sophy.  "  It's 
my  opinion  Mr.  Hylton  and  she  had  a  row 
last  night ;  you  saw  her  at  the  door  with  him, 
didn't  you,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  about  your  betters,"  was  Mr. 
Tom's  polite  reply. 

"  "Well,  there,  I  don't  like  being  cheated 
out  of  my  day's  pleasure,"  said  Sophy, 
"  though  it  has  turned  out  a  wet  afternoon, 
and  no  mistake — hark  to  the  rain  on  the  sky- 
light !  and  the  wind  is  raging." 

"Yes;  it's  a  roughish  eyening,"  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

The  train  was  delayed  half-way  between 
Manchester  and  Burnley  by  an  accident 
which  had  happened  to  a  luggage-van.  Thus 
it  was  nearly  dark  when  at  last  Rose  found 
herself  at  Burnley.  The  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  fierce 
gale.  The  calm  autumn  days  were  over,  and 
winter  was  approaching.  The  carrier  had 
waited  half  an  hour  beyond  his  usual  time, 
and  then  had  departed ;  so  Rose  found  her- 
self alone  at  Burnley,  with  a  walk  of  six 
miles  before  her.  She  left  her  box  under  the 
care  of  the  station-master  in  the  little  for- 
lorn shed  which  sufficed  for  the  passengers 
who  were  dropped  at  Burnley  Road ;  and  in 
the  mud  and  the  rain  she  began  her  long. 


solitary  walk.  She  was  desolate  and  sad,  and 
yet  she  had  a  sense  of  having  turned  reso- 
lutely away  from  temptation,  and  of  seeing 
before  her  a  Light  which  would  lead  and 
guide  her  to  a  safe  Refuge. 

Bat  the  experience  was  a  bitter  one  through 
which  the  light-hearted,  happy  girl  we  first 
saw  on  the  common  on  a  light  May  morning 
had  now  to  pass  through,  as  she  dragged  her 
weary  steps  homeward.  The  pitiless  rain 
drenched  her,  the  boisterous  wind  almost 
hurled  her  umbrella  from  her  hand  before  she 
had  gone  many  yards,  and  she  made  slow 
progress.  It  was  a  thinly-populated  district, 
and  she  met  no  one  on  her  way. 

The  road  across  the  common  was  before  her 
at  last,  and — oh  !  joy — the  burning  of  a  red 
light  in  the  distance,  which  she  knew  to  be 
that  of  the  forge.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
which  trickled  down  her  cheeks  unheeded, 
and  her  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of  thank- 
fulness. 

The  light  cheered  her  on,  and  she  made 
quicker  progress,  in  spite  of  the  howling 
wind  which  rushed  across  the  wide  open 
space — as  if  in  search  of  something  on  which 
to  vent  its  fury. 

A  little  to  her  left,  high  above  her.  Rose 
soon  saw  another  light — like  a  star  in  the 
gloom.  What  could  it  be,  she  thought  ?  and 
then  she  remembered  that  it  must  be  a  light 
in  the  farm  at  Brookside.  She  had  so  en- 
tirely forgotten  Robin  of  late ;  and  now  the 
remembrance  of  his  pure,  disinterested  love, 
which  she  had  so  scorned  and  repulsed, 
flashed  upon  her  mind. 

"  Poor  Robin  !  did  he  feel  something  of  the 
pain  which  she  felt  now?  Had  she  not  been 
scorned,  and  spoken  of  in  contempt  as  "  only 
a  blacksmith's  daughter  "  ? — and  this  by  one 
who  had  professed  to  think  there  were  none 
to  compare  to  her.    Well,  it  was  over  now." 


{J^o  be  continued.) 


Cfte  Crusoe  tijat  Jfailetfi  mt 

fS  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting  ?     Rise  and  share  it  with  another, 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine,  it  shall  serve  thee  and  thy  brother. 
Love  Divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or  thy  handful  still  renew ; 
Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  for  two. 
For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving ;  all  its  wealth  is  living  grain ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner,  scattered,  fill  with  gold  the  plain." 

AtJTHOR  of  "  ScHONJJEBG-CoTTA   FAillLY." 
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VII.  THOMAS  CRANMER :  ARCHBISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 

{Continued  from  page  230.)  ■ 


jHOMAS  CRANMER  was 
born  at  the  village  of  As- 
lacton,  Nottinghamshire, 
in  the  year  1489.  In  due 
time  he  entered  Cambridge 
University,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  Jesus  College.  He  married,  and 
thus  forfeited  his  fellowship.  His  wife, 
however,  having  died  within  about  a  year 
of  the  marriage,  Cranmer  was  re-elected 
fellow ;  he  afterwards  took  orders,  and 
subsequently  held  the  ofBce  of  Divinity 
Professor  to  the  University.  In  this  capa- 
city he  already  gave  signs  of  the  better 
influences  of  the  future  ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  required  of  candidates  for  orders  a 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  Holy 
Scripture  than  was  usually  demanded  in 
those  times. 

In  1529  the  plague  broke  out  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  Cranmer  repaired  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Cressey.  At 
the  same  time  the  king  (Henry  YIII.) 
also  visited  Waltham,  and  part  of  his 
suite,  the  king's  secretary  (Stephen),  and 
Foxe,  his  almoner,  were  lodged  in  the 
same  hou.se  with  Cranmer. 

At  this  date  the  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage  was  dis- 
cussed everywhere,  and  the  royal  officers 
entered  into  conversation  with  Cranmer 
on  the  topic  that  was  in  every  man's  mouth. 
Hitherto  the  question  had  been  referred 
only  to  the  Pope,  with  what  results  we 
have  seen  in  our  former  paper.  Cranmer 
advised  that  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  commission  of  divines,  with  instruction 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  chief  universities 


of  Europe,  so  that  the  question  might  be 
decided  according  to  the  law  of  God.  This 
conversation  being  reported  to  the  king, 
Cranmer  was  sent  for  ;  he  was  reluctant 
to  come,  but  being  "  under  command  "  be 
could  not  refuse  ;  and  at  his  advice  the 
whole  question  was  referred  to  the  voice  of 
the  universities,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
Cranmer  was  nominated  as  chief  com- 
missioner. 

The  decision  of  the  universities  was 
almost  unanimous,  and  to  this  eifect,  "  that 
no  such  marriage  was  valid  according  to 
the  Word  of  God." 

During  Cranmer 's  absence  from  England 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died 
(1532),  and  the  primacy  was  immediately 
offered  to  Cranmer.  He  declined  the  office, 
on  the  plea  that  he  must  needs  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  A  protest,  however,  was 
drawn  up  and  delivered ;  he  was  then  con- 
secrated, in  the  month  of  March,  1533. 

In  the  same  year,  the  king's  marriage 
with  Catharine  was  declared  null  and  void. 
The  ceremony  of  proclamation  was  per- 
formed in  the  parish  church  of  Dunstable. 
Cranmer  and  Gardiner  were  the  judges, 
and  by  them  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
was  pronounced. 

Thereupon  Henry  married  Anna  Boleyn, 
who  now  became  Queen.  In  the  following 
year  (1534)  the  Papal  supremacy  was,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  abolished,  and  England 
was  set  free,  politically,  from  the  yoke  of 
Rome. 

Nevertheless,  Henry  still ,  continued  a 
zealous  papist  at  heart.*     With  one  hand 


*  Eobertson,  in  his  "History  of  Charles  V.,"  speaks  thus  of  the  nncertain  and  vacillating  character 
of  Henry  YIII.,  and  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  Eeformation  notwithstanding  (Book  V.) : — "Henry 
Idmself,  with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character,  continued  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Komish 
Church,  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He  alternately  persecuted  the  Protestants  for  rejecting 
the  former,  and  the  [Roman]  Catholics  for  acknowledging  the  latter.    But  his  subjects  being  once  per- 
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he  resisted  Rome  temporal,  and  witli  the 
other  he  upheld  Rome  spiritual.  He 
abolished  the  papal  power  in  England,  but 
he  would  be  his  own  Pope.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him,  in  1539,  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  through  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  Act  was  so 
called,  because  it  adjudged  it  as  a  felony, 
punishable  by  death,  if  any  one  contra- 
vened any  of  the  following  six  doctrines : 
(1)  Transubstantiation ;  (2)  Communion, 
in  one  kind  ;  (3)  Clerical  celibacy ;  (4) 
Vows ;  (5)  tlie  Mass  ;  and  (6)  Confession 
to  a  Priest.  This  Act,  by  reason  of  its 
severity,  and  its  still  more  severe  enforce- 
ment, was  called  "The  Bloody  Statute," 
otherwise  "  The  whip  with  six  tails,"  or  as 
Foxe  called  it,  "  That  monstrous  hydra, 
with  six  heads,  that  devoured  so  many 
men."  The  passing  of  this  Act  was  strongly 
and  resolutely  opposed  by  Cranmer  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  j  but  on  the 
day  of  its  final  reading,  the  primate  was 
ordered  by  the  king  to  keep  himself  to  his 
palace  at  Lambeth.  The  king  came  down 
to  the  House  in  person,  and  carried  the 
bill  against  all  opposition. 

The  Archbishop  was  constantly  exposed 
tp-,  plots  and  conspiracies.  The  position 
he  occupied  and  the  confidence  the  king 
reposed  in  him,  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
many.  Henry  always  proved  himself  his 
trusty  friend.  On  one  occasion  Cranmer 
was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council 
on  a  charge  of  heresy.  Henry  hearing  of 
this,  sent  for  him  at  midnight,  with  a  view 
to  his  protection.  Cranmer  expressed  his 
willingness  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  in  due 
time  to  prove  his  innocence,,  whereupon  the 
king  laughingly  assured  him,  "  Once  there, 
any  three  or  four  knaves  can  easily  be 
found  to  swear  away  your  life,  and  you  run 
headlong  to  your  undoing." 


The  king's  advice  to  Cranmer  under 
these  circumstances  was  to  claim  his  right, 
as  being  himself  a  privy  councillor,  to  meet 
his  accusers  face  to  face  ;  and  if  this  claim 
was  refused,  the  king,  drawing  off  his  own 
signet-ring,  gave  it  to  the  primate,  to  bo 
presented  to  the  council,  as  a  token  that 
the  king  revoked  the  whole  matter  into  his 
own  hands.  Cranmer  appeared  before  the 
court,  after  having  been  kept  for  many 
hours  waiting  among  the  "  lacqueys  "  and 
serving-men  in  the  outer  haU.  He  demanded 
his  right,  but  the  Privy  Council  declined 
to  grcint  it ;  thereupon  he  presented  the 
ring,  and  I  need  hardly  add,  the  members 
of  the  court  were  speedily  found  at  the 
feet  of  their  monarch. 

Henry  continued  to  be  Cranmer's  true 
and  sincere  friend  to  the  last,  and  the  con- 
fidence was  fully  reciprocated,  and  when 
the  king  was  dying,  Cranmer  was  by  his 
death-bed,  and  closed  the  eyes  of  his  royal 
patron  and  friend. 

It  was  in  Edward  VI. 's  days  ijhat  the 
great  work  of  Cranmer  began,  in  influen- 
cing, guiding,  and  establishing  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  re- constitution 
of  the  English  Church.  The  Reformation 
in  Edward's  days  advanced  rapidly  from 
stage  to  stage.  The  Act  of  Six  Articles 
was  repealed  during  the  first  year  of  his 
reiofn,  and  the  reformers  were  thus  set  free 
to  speak  their  minds.  The  Reformed 
Prajer-Book, — the  first  and  second  Prayer- 
Books  of  Edward  VI. — purified  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  restored  the  more  scrip- 
tural model  of  doctrine,  and  of  prayer  as 
an  expression  of  doctrine.  The  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  public  authority 
spread  still  more  widely  the  knowledge  of 
God's  word.  The  forty-two  Articles  of 
Religion  (of  Edward's  days),  afterwards 
digested  Into   the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles  " 


mitted  to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  the  precise  point  prescribed  by  him. 
Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break  some  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  break 
off  what  still  remained,  that  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  a 
total  separation  was  made  from  the  Church  of  Kome,  in  articles  of  doctrine  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
discipline  and  jurisdiction." 
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of  our  da}^  contained  an  authoritative 
embodiment  of  trae  doctrine.  The  first 
book  of  Homilies  was  issued  (a.d.  1547)  as 
a  help  and  guide  to  the  clergy  how  to 
preach  this  true  doctrine ;  and  the  second 
book  of  Homilies  was  promised  and  was 
even  prepared,  although  it  was  not  issued 
until  1563,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Moreover,  as  I  have  stated 
in  some  of  my  former  papers,  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  social,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  our  land. 

In  all  these  Cranmer  took  a  leading  part, 
— Edward's  trusty  counsellor,  the  church's 
trusty  friend.  His  own  views  were*  pro- 
gressive— out  of  darkness  into  light ;  and 
especially  on  the  great  vital  and  leading 


question  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Down  to 
1536-8,  at  the  date  of  his  examination  and 
condemnation  of  Lambert,  he  seems  to  have 
held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in 
the  strictly  Romish  sense.  About  1547  he 
seems  to  have  passed  over  to  the  Lutheran 
idea  of  consubstantiation ;  and  in  1549  it 
would  appear  he  had  come,  and  chiefly 
through  the  influences  of  Ridley,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment— His  presence  to  tlie  soul  of  the  toortJuj 
receiver. 

The  early  death  of  Edward  VI.  brought 
that  brief  but  useful  reign  to  its  close; 
and  with  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  a 
new  chapter  opens  in  the  life  of  Cranmer. 
This  we  reserve  for  our  next  paper. 


hx  an  apple  (Bn\)UtX^. 

BY   BENJAMIN   GOUGH,    AUTHOR   OF    '■  SONGS   FROM   THE    WOODLANDS,"    ETC. 

ERE  wandering  in  the  early  youth  of  June, 

With  bloom  profuse  swayed  down,  the  pliant  trees, 
Breathed  fragrance  all  around,  while  the  sweet  tune 
Of  joyous  song-birds  floated  on  the  breeze 
In   concert  of  most  pleasant  harmonies. 

Since  then,  a  hundred  genial  nights  and  days 

Have  passed,  and  winds  and  rains,  and  summer  rays. 

Changed  the  rich  blossom  into  luscious  fruit ; 
A  thousand  bushels  on  a  hundred  trees^ 

Whose  loaded  branches,  bending  to  the  root, 
Display  the  wondrous  crop.     Whoever  sees 

This  bounteous  orchard,  let  not  praise  be  mute ; 
Sing  to  the  Lord  !  Be  joyful  thanks  expressed ! 
Then  shall  your  garnered  stores  be  doubly  blest. 


Cfte  Wii&t  Hmgs; ;  or,  Wlf)^  tftep  toent  to  OTan 

A  FABLE  WITH  A  MORAL. 


CERTAIN  king  sent  to  another 
king,  saying — 

"  Send  me  a  blue  pig  with  a 
black  tail,  or  else — " 


The  other  replied  :- 


"  I  have  not  got  one,  and  if  I  had — *' 

On  this  weighty  cause  they  went  to  war. 

After  they  had  exhausted  their  armies  and 

resources,  and  laid  waste  their  kingdoms, 

they  began  to  wish  to  make  peace ;  but, 


IN    AN    APPLE    ORCHARD. 

"  Whoever  sees 
This  bounteous  orchard,  let  not  praise  be  mutej 
Sing  to  the  Lord  I    Be  joyful  thanks  expressed  ! 
Then  shall  your  garnered  stores  be  doubly  blest.'* 
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before  this  could  be  done,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  insulting  language  that  led  to  the 
trouble  should  be  explained. 

"  What  could  you  mean,"  ashed  the 
second  king  of  the  first,  "by  saying,  'Send 
me  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or  else — '?  " 

""Why,"  said  the  other,  "I  meant  a  blue 
pig  with  a  black  tail,  or  else  some  other 
colour.     But  what  could  you  mean  by  say- 


ing, I  have  not  got  one,  and  if  I  had — '  ?" 
"  Why,  of  course,  if  I  had  I  should  hare 

sent  it." 

The   explanation    was   satisfactory,  and 

peace  was  accordingly  concluded. 

Are  not  most  of  the   quarrels  between 

individuals,  as   well   as    between   nations, 

quite  as  foolish  as  the  war  of  the  blue  pig 

with  the  black  tail  ? 


So6u  iMapnailij  ^'3Loi)aI  to  tl)e  ©eatft* 
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OIIN  MAYNAED  was  an 
honest,  hardy  pilot,  who 
plied  his  occupation  on  the 
lake  steamers.  He  was  an 
upright,  straightforward 
man,  a  good  father  of  happy 
children,  and  his  wife  loved 
and  reverenced  the  heart 
that  was  in  him;  for  she  knew,  and  many 
knew,  that  it  was  as  tender  as  it  was  brave 
and  raanl}'.  On  Lake  Erie  he  stood  at  the 
wheel  of  the  great  two-storey  steamers,  and 
hundreds  who  had  watched  his  careful  eye 
and  steady  hand,  and  heard  his  calm  voice 
when  the  sudden  storms  came  down,  felt  that 
whatever  any  man  could  know  or  do  for  the 
safety  of  a  ship  wrestling  with  the  waves, 
John  Maynard  knew  and  could  do.  He  had 
made  his  reputation  as  a  pilot  by  many  years 
of  watch  and  ward  at  the  wheel.  Thousands 
who  had  made  the  voyage  with  him,  when  the 
storm  was  on  in  its  quick-raised  fury,  could 
tell,  and  did  tell,  how  John  bore  himself  in 
those  hours  of  fear  and  danger. 

But  one  summer  day  came  after  these  years 
ot  sailorship,  when  he  was  to  show  the  latent 
forces  of  his  inner  nature  to  the  full.  He  was 
standing  at  his  post  that  afternoon  on  the 
passage  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  when  a  thin 
stream  of  smoke  was  seen  ascending  from 
below.  "  Simpson,  go  down  and  see  what 
that  smoke  is,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  quiet 
voice,  to  one  of  the  deck-hands.  He  spoke 
in  his  ordinary  tone,  so  as  not  to  betray  a 
sense  of  danger  to  any  of  the  bystanders, 
knowing  what  a  panic  the  least  suspicion  of 
fire  would  cause  amongst  the  passengers. 
The  man  went   down,   and  in   less  than  a 


minute  reappeared  with  red  eyes  and  face 
as  pale  as  ashes.  ''  Captain,  the  ship  is  on 
fire ! " 

That  terrible  word  ran  like  lightning  from 
deck  to  deck,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin.  In  a 
breath  of  time  five  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  were  in  an  agony  of  terror,  some  half- 
paralysed  and  dumb  with  mortal  fear,  others 
shrieking  in  the  face  of  the  awful  death  before 
them.  *'  Head  her  to  the  land  !  "  shouted  the 
captain.  "Ay,  ay,  sir  !  "  came  John's  steady 
voice  from  the  wheel.  "Where  away.'^" 
"  Seven  miles  south-east  by  east,  sir." 
"What  is  the  shortest  you  can  do  it?" 
"  Three  quarters  of  an  hour,  sir,  at  this  rate." 
"Engineer,  put  on  every  ounce  of  steam 
she  '11  bear  !  " 

All  these  quick  questions  and  commands 
were  crowded  into  a  minute's  space.  The 
burning  steamer  headed  to  the  land.  Every 
man  and  boy,  and  every  woman  too,  who 
could  lift  a  pail,  worked  as  with  life's  last 
desperate  hope  in  the  effort  to  keep  down 
the  flames.  And  the  bravest  might  well  bo 
appalled  at  the  impending  wreck.  There  were 
no  boats  slung  to  the  steamer's  side  by  which 
a  single  soul  might  escape.  ISTot  a  life-pre- 
server was  on  board  to  aid  a  swimmer  for 
life.  They  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  The 
wooden  vessel  was  as  dry  as  tinder,  from  the 
summer  sun.  Over  and  above  all,  as  if  to 
make  their  destruction  quick  and  sure,  much 
of  the  lading  between  decks  was  resin  and 
tar.  This  was  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  lapping  tongues  of  flame;  and  now  the 
whole  ship  aft  from  the  forward  deck  was 
enveloped  in  pitchy  smoke,  flapped  by  the 
long  red  wings  of  the  ascending  fire.    Crowded 
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at  the  bows  the  smoke -blinded  multitude 
crouched  in  utter  despair.  Near  them  stood 
the  captain,  feeling  how  many  lives  must  go 
down  to  death  in  a  few  minutes  if  they  could 
not  reach  the  land  in  that  space.  And  at  his 
post,  invisible  in  the  tar-smoke,  stood  John 
Maynard,  with  the  very  spokes  of  his  wheel 
on  fire,  and  the  tiller  chain  at  black  heat.  At 
this  awful  moment  the  land  appeared  at  less 
than  half  a  mile  away.  "John  Maynard," 
shouted  the  captain  through  his  trumpet. 
"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  came  John's  voice  thick  and 
choked  through  the  roar  and  smoke  of  the 
towering  flames. 

"Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer, 
John?" 

"  By  God's  help  I  will." 

His  hair  was  scorched  from  the  scalp.  His 
eyelashes  were  burnt  away,  and  his  face  began 
to  blister  against  the  waves  of  flame  beating 
against  him.  One  hand  was  burnt  to  crisp. 
He  had  a  home  too,  and  wife  and  cbildren  he 
loved  with  a  love  as  pure  and  strong  as  the 
richest  man  in  the  crowd  at  the  bows  felt  for 


his.    But  with  that  one  hand  left  him  he  held 
to  the  wheel. 

"  Two  minutes  more,  John  !  "  "  One  minute 
more,  God  bless  you,  John  !  " 

At  the  end  of  that  minute  the  blazing 
steamer  struck  its  forefoot  upon  the  beach, 
and  the  whole  multitude  the  next  minute 
stood  upon  it  praising  God  and  rejoicing  with 
joy  they  could  not  utter  at  such  deliverance 
from  a  most  terrible  death.  But  before  their 
feet  alighted  upon  the  beach,  the  burning 
wheel-house,  with  the  blackened  and  blistered 
form  of  John  Maynard,  fell  with  a  crash 
through  the  charred  decks  into  the  hold  of 
the  red  ruin. 

All  save  he  to  whom  the  rescued  owed 
everything  escaped ;  but,  "  loyal  to  the  death," 
Maynard  died  not  in  vain.  The  memory  of 
the  noble  helmsman's  deed  of  calm,  self- 
denying,  self-sacrificing  devotion  lives  on— a 
stimulating  motive  to  the  life  of  heroism 
which  spares  not  self  when  generous  impulse 
prompts  the  sacrifice  that  may  aid  in  danger, 
distress,  or  want. 

Elihu  Burritt. 


Sorir   3e0U0,  3Sreat6e  m  Mu 
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Breathe,  Lord,  and  power  will  thrill 
This  faltering  mortal  frame, 

And  clothe  me  with  the  steadfast  will 
To  magnify  Thy  Name. 


HE  breath  from  Thy  dear  mouth, 
Thy  Spirit  sweet  and  free, 
Is  fragrant  as  the  genial  South  ; 
Lord  Jesus,  breathe  on  me. 


Breathe,  Lord,  and  I  shall  feel 
Thy  peace  within  my  breast, 

A  balmy  gale  will  o'er  me  steal 
From  Paradise  the  blest. 

Breathe,  Lord,  and  I  shall  see 
Thy  wounded  hands  and  side  ; 

The  veil  Avhich  hid  Thy  face  from  me 
Will  suddenly  divide. 

Breathe,  Lord,  and  I  shall  hear 
The  whisper  of  Thy  voice. 

Putting. to  flight  my  guilty  fear 
And  bidding  me  rejoice. 


Breathe,  Lord,  upon  me  now  ; 

Thy  Spirit  comes  and  goes, 
Like  wind  upon  the  fluttering  bough, 

Its  method  no  man  knows. 

But  w^hence  it  comes  I  know, 
From  that  dear  mouth  of  Thine ; 

Oh  !  hither,  hither,  may  it  blow 
On  this  poor  heart  of  mine. 

The  gift  is  promised.  Lord  ; 

'Tis  pledged  as  well  as  free : 
I  hang  upon  Thy  faithful  Word  ; 

Lord  Jesus,  breathe  on  me  ! 
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C6e  asiacfegrtnitft's?  ^onj* 

LANG,  cling,  clang,  cling  ! 

Bellows,  yon  mnst  roar,  and  anvil,  you  must  ring ; 

Hammer,  you  and  I  must  work,  for  ding,  dong,  ding ! 

Must  dress  my  Kate  and  baby,  and  bread  for  us  must  bring 
So  dong,  ding,  dong,  ding  ! 
Anvil,  to  my  hammer  make  music  while  I  sing, 
Clang,  cling,  clang,  cling ! 

Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong  ! 
Dear  to  Kate's  ear,  my  old  hammer,  is  your  song ; 

For  while  my  anvil  lings  and  clings,  she  knows  there's  nothing  wrong ; 
She  knows  we're  busy  earning  what  will  be  hers  ere  long. 

So  ding,  dong,  ding,  dong ! 
She  loves  me  more  and  more  as  she  hears  my  anvil's  song, — ■ 

Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong  ! 

Clang,  cling,  clang,  cling ! 
Oh,  well  I  love  my  smithy,  when  the  birds  in  spring-time  slug, 
And  the  pleasant  sun  comes  streaming  in,  the  sun  that  loves  to  bring 
Its  gladness  to  me,  working,  and  to  hear  my  anvil  ring — 

Dong,  ding,  dong,  ding  ! 
And  to  see  my  iron  glowing,  and  the  sparks  in  showers  spring, — 

Clang,  cling,  clang,  cling ! 

Blow,  blow,  blow,  blow  ! 
Bellows,  you  must  work  till  the  furnace  is  aglow. 
Snug  is  my  old  smithy  when,  without,  comes  down  the  snow ; 
When  sooty  wall  and  rafter  in  the  blaze  are  all  aglow. 

Blow,  blow,  blow,  blow  ! 
What  care  I  if  the  storm  then,  without,  be  high  or  low  ? 

Blow,  blow,  blow,  blow  ! 

Clang,  cling,  clang,  cling ! 
Merrily  the  hours  fly  that  hear  my  anvil  ring ; 
And  quick  my  evening  chair,  and  my  pleasant  book  they  bring. 
Then  while  Kate  works  beside  me,  I'm  happy  as  a  king. 

Clang,  cling,  clang,  cling ! 
God  give  me  always  health  and  strength  to  make  my  anvil  ring. 

Clang,  cling,  clang,  cling ! 

W.  C.  Bennett. 
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BY   THE    REV.    GEOEQE    EYERARD 


M.A. 


,    AUTHOR   OF    ''THE    WRONG   TRAIN; 
ETC. 


BENEATH   THE    CROSS, 

CHAPTER  XI. 

DAILY   WORRIES. 

"  Take  US  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our  vines  have 
tender  grapes." — Song  i)oLii.  15. 


HY,  we  have  here  a 
whole  tribe  of  these 
dangerous  enemies ! 
With  many  really 
faithful,  conscien- 
tious  people,  they 
are  often  the  very  worst  foes  that  creep 
into  their  vineyard. 

They  take  off  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
the  fruit.  They  destroy  the  grapes  before 
they  are  ripe.  They  dim  the  Christian's 
joy,  so  that  he  cannot  let  the  world  see  the 
happiness  Christ  gives.  They  consume 
the  strength  which  he  wants  for  service. 
They  shut  his  lips  so  that  he  can  seldom 
praise  God  in  gladness  of  heart.  They 
dishonour  the  glorious  Gospel  and  misre- 
present the  service  of  our  great  Master.  So 
that  by  all  means  we  ought  not  to  let  them 
alone.  We  want  to  search  them  out.  We 
want  to  know  how  best  we  may  get  quit 
of  them.  Or,  if  we  cannot  do  this  at  once, 
we  want  to  do  our  best  and  keep  them 
within  bounds ;  and  perhaps  by-and-by  we 
may  be  free  from  them  altogether,  or  at 
least  prevent  them  doing  real  harm  to  our 
pleasant  fruits. 

In  the  very  happiest  condition  it  is  quite 
unavoidable  that  we  should  often  be  sub- 
ject to  their  attacks.  Worries  spring  up 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  There 
is  no  quarter  from  which  they  may  not 
come.  There  is  no  relationship  in  life  but 
is  fruitful  in  producing  them.  More  or 
less  our  natural  constitution  has  to  do  with 
them.  We  may  naturally  be  excitable,  or 
nervous,  or  gloomy,  or  depressed,  and  then 
a  disposition  of  the  sort  lays  hold  of  the 
least  thing  and  turns  it  into  a  trouble  or  a 


care.  Our  bodily  members  may  any  one 
of  them  become  the  inlet  of  some  annoy- 
ance, or  suffering,  or  distress.  The  hand, 
the  foot,  the  eye,  the  ear,  a  troublesome 
tooth,  the  aching  head,  a  rheumatic  limb, 
a  stiff  joint — any  one  of  these,  may  be  a 
perpetual  trial  and  weariness  to  the  spirit, 
though  others  may  know  but  little  or  no- 
thing about  it. 

Then  look  at  the  causes  of  worry  that 
may  arise  in  t^^e  home.  A  smoky  chim- 
ney which  won't  be  cured,  a  brickfield 
which  comes  close  to  your  garden,  a  new 
house  which  overlooks  your  own,  a  large 
factory  which  sends  forth  volumes  ot 
smoke  opposite  your  window,  a  neighbour 
living  next  door  who  is  always  quarrelling 
with  you,  or  something  else  which  has  a 
peculiar  power  of  disturbing  the  quietness 
of  your  mind — this  is  your  worry,  and  it 
never  lets  you  alone. 

Then  again,  how  frequently  these  petty 
troubles  come  to  us  through  those  we  know 
and  love.  Human  nature  at  the  very  best, 
has  many  weak  points,  and  we  are  not 
slow  to  discover  them  in  those  who  live 
with  us  or  with  whom  we  have  much  to 
do.  Husband  and  wife  cannot  quite  see 
alike  about  some  domestic  arrangement ;  a 
child  is  unruly  and  will  not  learn  his  les- 
sons J  a  servant  is  always  late  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  or  dinner  cannot  be  ready  in  time  ;  or 
the  room  is  only  half  swept  or  dusted ;  a 
friend  is  forgetful  of  a  promise  or  inconsi- 
derate of  your  feelings ;  a  parent  or  guar- 
dian domineers  over  you,  and  does  not  give 
you  the  liberty  you  think  you  have  a  right 
to.  Who  can  tell  the  unmentioned  worries 
that  come  to  us  from  causes  like  these  ? 
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All,  these  worries  come  to  us  in  every 
imaginable  way,  and  throngh  every  imagin- 
able channel.  They  come  to  ns  now  and  then 
through  the  mistakes  of  some  thoroughly 
Christian  brother,  or  through  the  infirm- 
ities of  very  good  people,  and  sometimes 
through  tho  malice  and  .wickedness  and 
perversity  of  those  who  are  far  from  God. 
They  come  to  us  through  apparently  trivial 
accidents.  A  letter  is  too  late,  a  book  is 
lost,  something  is  mislaid.  A  rainy  day 
spoils  our  plans  ;  a  train  has  not  brought 
a  friend  we  looked  for ;  a  favourite  dog 
has  strayed  away ;  a  wheel  in  the  parish 
machinery  or  in  our  Day  or  Sunday 
school  has  stopped  its  work;  something 
somewhere  about  some  matter  or  other  has 
gone  wrong,  and  we  seem  left  in  a  strait 
and  are  burdened  and  oppressed  and 
troubled. 

But  whilst  it  is  easy  to  see  our  worries, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  bear  them 
patiently  or  to  cast  them  off.  It  is  not 
easy  to  know  what  to  do  when  one  thing 
after  another  comes  to  disturb  the  mind. 
It  is  not  easy  to  put  away  cares  and 
anxieties  about  events  which  are  coming 
on,  and  perhaps  heavy  sorrows  which  are 
looming  in  the  distance.  But  a  few  help- 
ful thoughts  may  be  suggested.  We  may 
have  more  of  God,  and  then  the  world's 
troubles  will  affect  us  less.  We  may 
gather  from  the  treasury  of  His  Word 
cheering  light  to  guide  us  by  the  way. 

And  the  first  word  of  help  I  would  sug- 
gest is  this  : — that  ive  must  see  a  Father's 
Hand  in  our  lesser  trials  and  cares  as  much 
28  in  the  greater  ones. 

David  recognised  the  Hand  of  God  in 
Absalom  rising  against  him  in  rebellion,  but 
he  saw  it  no  less  in  Shimei  throwing  stones 
and  dust  and  casting  bitter  words  at  him 
by  the  way.  So  let  us  see  God's  Hand  in 
everything.  These  petty  troubles  and  vex- 
ations are  a  part  of  our  schooling  for 
heaven.  They  are  just  as  much  sent  from 
above  as  the  fierce  storm  that  wrecks  our 


home  and  leaves  ns  desolate  in  a  cold 
world.  They  all  come  to  prove  us  and  to 
humble  us  and  to  draw  out  the  grace  which 
God  hath  given  us,  to  break  the  tie  that 
binds  us  too  closely  to  earth,  and  to  knit 
the  tie  that  may  draw  us  nearer  to  heaven. 
Let  us  ever  fix  this  in  our  minds.  Let  us 
say  to  ourselves — "  My  Father  has  per- 
mitted this.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  Him.  The  very  hairs  of 
our  head  are  numbered  by  Him.  So  I  will 
look  up  and  believe  and  hope  ;  I  will  trust 
where  I  cannot  see.  He  is  too  wise  to  err, 
too  good  to  be  unkind." 

A  second  point  I  would  suggest  is  this, 
whilst  we  trust  in  our  Father's  care,  we 
must  not  spare  active  Effort  to  remove  the 
cause  of  worry. 

If  you  will  not  rise  up  at  night  to  close  a 
door  or  to  fasten  a  rattling  window,  you 
need  not  be  surprised  if  perchance  you  lose 
a  night's  rest.  So  is  it  in  many  other 
things.  A  little  determined  effort  may  set 
many  things  right  that  would  otherwise 
annoy  you.  Take  things  in  ti-me  ;  make 
prudent  arrangments  for  the  future ;  think 
how  to  meet  coming  difficulties  ;  use  com- 
mon sense  in  ordering  your  affairs  ;  and  you 
may  save  yourself  many  an  unhappy  hour. 
God's  promises  are  never  to  hinder  our 
diligence,  but  rather  to  encourage  it.  We 
must  depend  entirely  upon  God's  help, 
but  we  must  wisely  and  diligently  use  the 
means  which  He  hath  given  us. 

But  the  great  remedy  for  worries  is 
simiile,  childliJce,  trustful  Prayer. 

The  Divine  remedy  is  the  sure  and  un- 
failing one — "  Be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
everything,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God"  (Phil.  iv.  7).  "  Casting 
all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for 
you"  (1  Pet.  V.  7). 

If  we  would  be  freed  from  harassing, 
distressing  fears  and  cares,  we  must  ever  bo 
exercising  ourselves  in  prayer.  Taking  up 
our  position  as  forgiven,  reconciled  children 
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by  faith  in  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  we 
must  learn  to  go  boldly  to  the  mercy- seat 
and  leave  all  our  troubles  there.  Every 
new  care  or  worry  should  be  like  the  sound 
of  a  bell  calling  us  to  jJrayer.  It  should 
quicken  us  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God. 
Hannah  brought  her  care  and  sorrow  to 
the  Lord  and  left  it  with  Him,  for  she 
went  away  and  her  countenance  was  no 
more  sad.  Hezekiah  spread  the  letter  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  then  soon  his  enemies 
were  scattered  and  dispersed.  So  we  should 
bring  everything  to  God. 

What  a  Friend  we  have  in  Jesus, 
All  our  sins  and  griefs  to  bear ; 

What  a  privilege  to  carry 
Everything  to  God  in  prayer. 

Oh,  what  peace  we  often  forfeit, 
Oh,  what  endless  pain  we  bear ; 

All  because  we  do  not  carry 
Everything  to  God  in  prayer. 

But  in  such  prayer  we  want  to  be 
very  real.  We  often  lose  the  comfort  we 
might  gain  by  mere  generalities.  Tell  the 
Lord  what  you  require  or  are  anxious 
about,  and  then  leave  the  matter  in  His 
hands. 

A  young  barrister  was  without  a  brief. 
"  Do  you  pray  about  it  ?  "  was  the  question 
put  to  him  by  a  godly  relative.  "  Ob,  yes; 
I  pray  to  God  to  preserve  and  bless  me." 
"  But  do  you  pray  for  parchments  ? " 
*'  Well,  no ;  I  never  distinctly  did  that." 
The  young  man  learnt  the  lesson:  his 
prayer  was  heard ;  and  not  long  after  he 
had  as  much  work  as  he  could  well  do. 

Pray  distinctly  about  the  special  matter 
that  is  on  your  mind.  I  have  often  found 
a  comfort  in  a  single  word  summing  up 
the  whole  cause  of  anxiety.  Try  the  plan. 
Whoever  or  whatever  it  be,  utter  it  before 
God.  ^^  Lord,  that  particular  person,  that 
husiness,  that  hill  that  must  he  paid,  that 
responsibility  that  lies  upon  me, — school, 
health,  house,  money,  friend,  my  sight,  hear- 
ing,— undertake  for  me.     Order  what  is  best. 


Remove  the  burden  or  give  me  grace  to  hear 

it." 

Cast  on  Him  thy  smallest  care, 
Utter  but  one  word  of  prayer, 
Tell  Him  thy  most  hidden  grief, 
Sure  He'll  run  to  thy  reUef. 

Unspeakable  i:est  of  spirit  is  there  in  thus 
placing  in  the  Lord's  hand  the  matter  that 
weighs  upon  the  mind.  However  perplex- 
ing or  distressing.  He  can  find  out  the  best 
way  of  ordering  it  for  our  good.  He  can 
reknit  the  broken  thread,  or  unloose  the 
ruffled  skein,  and  bring  light  out  of  deepest 
darkness. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion  I  would 
make.  Find  refuge  from  worries  in  the 
Tenderness  and  Sympathy  of  Christ. 

It  is  such  peace  to  trust  one's  self  and  all 
we  have  to  His  unfailing  care.  *'  My  troubles 
are  near,"  you  may  say,  "  always  hovering 
around  me  on  every  side ;  but  my  Saviour- 
Friend  is  nearer  still.  He  dwells  in  my 
heart.  He  is  ever  at  hand,  and  here  can  I 
rest  in  peace.  The  world  may  look  coldly 
upon  me,  old  friends  may  forget  and 
foes  may  be  cruel  and  bitter;  but  my 
Saviour- Friend  is  infinitely  kind !  His 
heart  never  grows  cold  nor  His  ear  heavy. 
He  will  never  leave  me  nor  forsake.  He 
will  be  my  Shepherd  to  guard  and  guide 
me ;  therefore  I  need  never  be  afraid.  My 
wants  may  be  great,  my  sorrows  great,  but 
my  Saviour-Friend  has  all  resources  at  His 
disposal.  He  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upon 
Him,  and  He  maketh  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good.  Therefore  I  have  peace  ;  I 
stay  my  weary  spirit  on  this  Rock,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  never  be  confounded." 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  Thee"  (Isa.  xxvi.  3). 

"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  in  Me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world  " 
(John  xvi.  33). 
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"HOW  MAINTY  LOAVES  HAVE  YE?" 


HIS  is  the  qnestion  whicli 
"  the  Lord's  voice,  crying 
imtothe  City"  of  England, 
asks,  through  the  terrible 
Indian  famine,  of  every 
English  home. 
Tlironghout  our  happy  country  the 
reapers  have  gone  forth  and  put  in  the 
sickle;  the  Tvaggons,  creaking  under  their 
golden  loads,  have  carried  our  food  into  the. 
barns  ;  the  gleaners  have  been  out  to  find 
"God's royal  wheat — His  children's  meat;" 
Harvest- Homes  have  been  celebrated  with 
joy  and  gladness  ;  Christian  England  has 
thanked  God,  who  again  has  caused  the 
harvest  not  to  fail. 

But  throughout  the  southern  provinces 
of  India  for  months  the  heavens  have  been 
"as  brass."  ISTo  rain  has  come,  no  rice  has 
grown.  The  poor  Indian  goes  out,  not  to 
seek  for  rice,  for  he  knows  there  is  none, 
but  to  search  for  roots,  or  hay,  or  leather, 
or  even  for  loathsome  things  wherewith  to 
stay,  if  it  may  be,  hunger's  gnawing  pain, 
which  day  and  night  torments  him.  The 
entire  population  affected  by  the  famine 
amounts  to  about  thirty-three  millions, 
but  it  is  scattered  over  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  ;  and  it  is  the  way  in 
which  the  population  is  thus  scattered 
which  constitutes  the  fatal  difficulty  of  the 
present  calamity. 

Here,  then,  in  this  corner  of  England's 
"  mighty  city,"  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  pining  away,  stricken 
through ;  and  their  voiceless  misery  makes 
an  appeal  to  English  hands  for  help,  and  to 
English  hearts  for  pity.  Noble  subscrip- 
tions, as  we  know,  have  been  made  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  arising  from  this  ex- 
ceptional calamity ;  but,  since  the  prospect 


can  scarcely  improve  till  after  January, 
there  is  a  need-be  for  continuous  effort.  The 
Mansion  House  Fund  rapidly  increases, 
but  even  a  million  of  money  would  not 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Two  or 
three  years  since,  in  a  season  of  drought, 
the  Times  estimated  the  value  of  a  day  of 
rain  in  England  as  equal  in  value  to 
£1,000,000.  The  offering  of  a  million  to 
meet  India's  need  is  not,  we  are  sure,  be- 
yond the  capacity  or  the  inclination  of 
English  hearts. 

It  is  cheering  to  learn  that  during  the 
last  month  rain  has  fallen  in  many  of  the 
worst  Famine  districts.  But  even  if  rain 
continues  to  fall,  the  panic-stricken  people 
have  been  reduced  to  so  starving  a  condi- 
tion that  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  they  are  able  to  work ;  and  vast 
numbers  of  those  who  survive  the  actual 
Famine  must  still  succumb,  in  their  en- 
feebled condition,  from  the  effect  of  rain 
and  cold  nights. 

The  readers  of  "Hand  and  HcarV^  are  re- 
sponding to  an  appeal  made  in  its  columns 
for  a  "  LOAF  "  COLLECTION.  A  form  is  sup- 
plied, and  the  collector  asks  a  dozen  friends 
to  give  each  of  them  at  least*  the  price  of  a 
loaf.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  one 
of  these  collecting  forms  to  any  of  the 
readers  of  ''Home  Words*^  who  may  be  able 
to  help  in  this  way,  or  to  receive  any  sums, 
however  small,  addressed  to  The  Editor 
of  "Home  Words,^'  JBlachheath.*  It  is  true 
w^e  cannot  feed  all  who  are  starving  in 
India.  "  Some  of  us  cannot,  perhaps,  feed 
one ;  though  we  are  told  that  £2  will  feed 
a  man  in  India  for  six  months.  But  some- 
thing we  can  do.  When  we  say,  '  It  is  a 
dreadful  famine,  but  how  can  we  feed  those 
men    out   in    India  ? '   Jesus    asks    of   us. 


*  Post  office  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  Blackheath ;  and  all  gums  re- 
ceived will  be  acknowledged  in  Hand  and  Heart. 
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'  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ?  '  and  we  re- 
echo the  question.  God  has  been  good  to 
us.  Let  us  count  up  our  store  ;  not  in  the 
spirit  of  pride  or  avarice,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  thankfulness  to  Him  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  gilt;  and  then,  with  'hearts' 
full  of  love  and  pity,    let  us  take  in   cur 


willing  *  hands  '  the  loaves — the  supply 
God  has  blessed  us  with,  and  give  to  those 
that  need  it."  Let  England  take  India's 
hand  ;  and,  thankful  for  plenty  in  her  own 
borders,  let  our  common  prayer  at  the 
Great  Father's  Board  be  this — 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

The  EdituE. 
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BY  THE   EEV.   F.    0.   MORRIS,    B.A.,   AUTHOR 
XXVII.     CO^'SIDERATE   BEARS. 

0  trap  bears  in  Russia  a  pit  is  dug 
several  feet  deep,  covered  with 
turf,  leaves,  etc.,  and  some  food 
placed  on  top.  The  bear,  if 
tempted  by  the  bait,  easily  falls 
into  the  snare ;  but  if  four  or  five  get  in  to- 
gether they  all  get  out  again.  They  form  a 
sort  of  ladder  by  stepping  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  and  thus  make  their  escape,  and 
^  they  don't  forget  the  one  who  has  been  the 
-'  chief  means  of  procuring  their  liberty.  They 
bring  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  they  let 
down  to  their  poor  brother,  enabling  him 
speedily  to  join  them  in  then*  freedom. 

Sensible  bears,  we  should  say,  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  some  people  we  hear  about, 
who  never  help  anybody  but  themselves. 

XXVin.      THE  POWER   OP   LOVE.* 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  story  (recorded, 
we  believe,  a  few  years  ago  in  a  paper  in  the 
Quarterly  Revievj)  of  a  French  convict  who 
was  long  the  terror  of  the  prison  authorities 
by  his  violence  and  audacity.  Time  after  time 
he  had  broken  out,  and  made  savage  assaults 
on  his  jailers.  Stripes  and  chains  had  been 
multiplied  year  after  year  ;  and  he  was  habit- 
ually confined  in  an  underground  cell,  from 
whence  he  was  only  taken  to  work  with  his 
fellow  convicts  in  the  prison-yard ;  but  his  fe- 
rocity long  remained  untamed.  At  last  it  was 
observed  that  he  grew  rather  more  calm  and 
docile,  without  apparent  cause  for  the  change ; 
till,  one  day  when  he  was  working  with  his 
comrades,  a  large  rat  suddenly  leaped  from 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  ran  across  the 
yard.  Naturally  the  cry  was  raised  to  kill 
the  rat ;  and  the  men  were  preparing  to  throw 
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stones  at  it,  when  the  convict,  hitherto  so 
ferocious,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  feeling 
implored  them  to  desitrc  tcts^-  rc\law  him  to  re- 
cover his  strange  favourite.  The  prison" '^i:- 
thorities  for  once  were  guided  by  a  happy 
compassion,  and  suffered  him  to  call  back 
his  rat,  which  came  to  his  voice  and  nestled 
in  his  dress.  The  convict's  gratitude  was  as 
strong  as  his  rebellious  disposition  had  hither- 
to proved ;  and  from  that  day  he  proved  sub- 
missive and  orderly.  After  some  years  he 
became  the  trusted  assistant  of  the  jailers, 
and  finally  the  poor  fellow  was  killed  in  defend- 
ing them  against  a  mutiny  of  the  other 
convicts. 


XXIX.    A   GOOD   SAMARITAN   IN   FEATHERS. 

A  lady  living  at  Chelsea  was  accustomed  to 
hang  a  caged  canary  among  the  branches  of 
a  tree  just  outside  the  window  of  her  sitting- 
room.  One  morning,  at  breakfast,  she  ob- 
served a  sparrow  perched  on  the  cage  and 
carrying  on  an  animated  twittering  with  the 
prisoner  inside.  The  nature  of  the  conver- 
sation was  soon  rendered  apparent  by  the 
sparrow  taking  its  departure  and  presently 
returning  with  a  fresh  worm  in  its  beak, 
which  it  dropped  into  the  prison.  Every 
morning,  at  the  same  hour,  the  kindly  act 
was  repeated ;  and  the  two  birds  became  so 
intimate  that  the  canary  would  take  its  daily 
supply  of  meat  from  the  sparrow's  beak. 
Some  of  the  neighbours,  hearing  of  this  in- 
teresting friendship,  hung  their  canaries  oat- 
side  the  house  ;  and  the  sparrow  performed 
the  same  benevolent  ofiice  for  these;  but  his 
first  visit  was  always  paid  to,  and  his  longest 
conversation  was  always  held  with,  his  earliest 
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crony.  These  attentions  continued  until  the 
autumn,  when  the  sparrow  disappeared. 
Certainly  he  deserved  to  be  entitled  "  A  good 
Samaritan  in  feathers." 


XXX.  A  mothek's  love. 

A  gentleman  had  directed  a  wagon  to  be 
packed,  intending  to  send  it  to  Worthing, 
whither  he  himself  was  going.  For  some 
reason  his  journey  was  delayed,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  that  the  wagon  should  be  placed 
in  a  shed  in  the  yard,  packed  as  it  was,  till  it 
should  be  convenient  for  him  to  send  it  oflf. 

While  it  was  in  the  shed,  a  pair  of  robins 
built  their  nest  among  some  straw  in  it,  and 
had  hatched  their  young  just  before  it  was 
sent  away.  One  of  the  old  birds,  instead  of 
being  frightened  away  by  the  motion  of  the 
wagon,  only  left  the  nest  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  flying  to  the  nearest  hedge 
for  food  for  its  young ;  and  thus  alternately 
affording  warmth  and  nourishment  to  them, 
it  arrived  at  Worthing.  The  affection  of  this 
bird  having  been  observed  by  the  wagoner, 
he  took  care  in  unloading  not  to  disturb  the 
nest;  and  the  robin  and  its  young  returned 
in  safety  to  Walton  Heath,  being  the  place 
from  whence  they  had  set  out ;  the  distance 
travelled  not  being  less  than  one  hundred 
miles. 

Whether  it  was  the  male  or  female  robin 
which  kept  with  the  wagon  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  most  probably  the 
latter;  for  what  will  not  a  mother's  love  and 
a  mother's  tenderness  induce  her  to  do  ? 


XXXI.   THE   COOK  AND  THE   CAT. 

In  Xe  Nord,  it  is  related  that  a  cook  was 
recently  greatly  perplexed  by  the  disappear- 
ance, day  after  day,  of  a  cutlet  or  steak  from 
the  kitchen  table  when  she  was  preparing  the 
dinner.  In  each  day's  tale  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency of  one.  At  last  it  occurred  to  her 
that,  as  the  bell  was  rung  every  day  while  she 
was  preparing  dinner,  and  when  she  went  to 
the  door  there  was  nobody  there,  there  must 
be  some  connection  between  the  two  occur- 
rences. 

This  idea  having  entered  her  mind,  she 
determined  to  satisfy  herself  on  the  point. 


The  bell  rang  at  the  usual  time,  but  instead 
of  answering  it,  she  hid  herself  in  the  cup-' 
board.  She  had  hardly  done  so  before  a  cat 
rushed  into  the  kitchen,  sprang  on  the  table, 
seized  a  cutlet  in  its  mouth,  and  vanished. 
Her  mistress  was  made  acquainted  with  this 
ingenious  act  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and 
it  was  determined  to  set  a  watch  to  see  how 
it  had  been  trained  to  this  mode  of  feline 
robbery.  The  discovery  was  soon  made.  At 
the  usual  time,  when  the  cook  had  her  dishes 
arranged  for  the  stove,  the  concealed  watcher 
saw  the  cat  creep  stealthily  towards  the  bell- 
wire,  hook  her  claws  in  it,  give  it  a  furious 
pull,  and  then  rush  away  kitchen-ward. 


XXXII.  THE  HOME  BEREAVED. 

Gentle  reader,  read  the  following  touching 
lines  of  the  poet  Thomson,  descriptive  of  the 
return  of  a  bereaved  parent  bird  to  her  rob- 
bed home  ;  and  if  ever  you  have  plundered  a 
robin's  nest,  or  that  of  any  other  bird,  let  me 
hope  that  you  will  "  steal  no  more  : " — 

"  To  the  ground  the  vain  provision  falls  ! 
Her  pinions  ruffle,  and,  low  drooping,  scarce 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade, 
Where,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night,  and  on  the  bough. 
Sole  sitting,  still  at  every  dying  fall 
Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  woe,  till  wide  around  the  woods 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound." 

Here  is  no  "  poetic  licence ;"  but  if  you  think 
there  is,  the  following  well-written  "  plain 
prose  "  of  the  amiable  Mi*.  Jesse  will  satisfy 
the  possible  doubt : 

"  I  had  an  opportunity,"  he  writes  in  his 
"  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,"  "  this 
summer  of  witnessing  the  distress  of  a  robin, 
when,  on  returning  to  her  nest  with  food  for 
her  young,  she  discovered  that  they  had  dis- 
appeared. Her  low  and  plaintive  wailings 
were  incessant.  She  appeared  to  seek  for 
them  among  the  neighbouring  bushes,  now 
and  then  changing  her  mournful  cry  into  one 
which  seemed  like  a  call  to  her  brood  to  come 
to  her.  She  kept  the  food  in  her  mouth  for 
a  short  time,  but  when  she  found  that  her 
cries  were  unanswered,  let  it  fall  to  the 
ground." 
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ixviii.    JOHN    KITTO. 

N  a  small  lowly  dwelling  in  the  good  town 
of  Plymouth,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  sat 
an  aged  woman  engaged  in  darning  a 
stocking.  That  she  was  not  rich,  could  be 
seen  from  her  appearance ;  that  she  was 
ignorant,  might  be  judged  from  the  coarse, 
untidy  scrawl  in  her  window,  which  announced  that  she 
Bold  "  milk  and  cream." 

A  poor  boy,  who  happened  to  be  passing  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  stopped  and  earnestly  fixed  his  eyes  on  this 
label,  glanced  in  at  the  open  door,  and  then,  as  if  en- 
couraged by  the  gentle  face  of  her  who  sat  plying  her 
needle,  ventured  into  the  house. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  old  woman  to  the 
Btranger ;  but  the  boy  answered  not  a  word.  Alas  !  the 
Bounds  of  nature,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  tones  of  music, 
the  voice  of  kindness,  were  to  him  for  ever  silenced.  A 
fearful  accident  had  quite  deprived  him  of  his  hearing, 
and  dreary  stillness  was  around  him  till  his  death.  But 
his  eyes  seemed  to  read  that  to  which  his  ears  could  not 
listen ;  he  now  looked  anxiously  into  the  old  woman's 
face,  and  opening  the  book  which  he  carried,  drew  out  of 
it  a  paper  upon  which  "milk  and  cream"  appeared,  neatly 
drawn  in  coloured  letters.  He  pointed  to  the  window,  and, 
speaking  with  difficulty  in  a  strange  and  hollow  voice,  said 
to  the  woman,  "  This  for  a  penny." 

She  replied,  but  he  knew  not  what  she  said ;  he  thought 
that  she  considered  his  little  charge  too  much.  "  A  half- 
penny, then,"  the  poor  child  said ;  and  distressed  at  see- 
ing that  her  lips  still  moved,  he  put  his  fingers  to  his  poor 
deaf  ears,  to  show  her  the  affliction  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  send  him.  A  kindly  pitying  look  came  over  the 
face  of  the  good  old  woman ;  she  drew  a  penny  from  the 
till,  and,  beckoning  him  to  wait  till  she  came  back,  left 
the  room,  and  presently  returned  with  a  nice  cup  of  milk 
and  a  piece  of  cake,  on  which  the  deaf  boy  made  a  dc- 
licious  repast. 

May  we  not  believe  that  this  little  act  of  kindness  was 

not  forgotten  by  Him  who  has  promised  that  he  who 

gives  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple 

shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward  ? 

But  how  little  did  the  good  woman  dream  that  the  poor 


deaf  boy  who  was  trying  to  earn  a  few  pence  by  the  sale 
of  his  little  slips  of  paper,  was  one  who  in  after-life  should 
earn  for  himself  a  distinguished  and  honoilrablo  name  ! — 
that  the  writings  of  Kitto  should  be  known  and  valued  by 
rich  and  poor  in  distant  lands  as  well  as  in  his  own — that 
the  queen  herself  should  honouf  him  with  a  pension-^ 
that  he  who  drew  the  little  label  from  the  window  shoakl 
become  an  author  who  would  direct  thousands  and  tenn 
of  thousands  to  the  blessed  narrow  path  in  which  he  him- 
self walked ! 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  Kitto,  even  when  a  boy,  was 
full  of  industry  and  perseverance.  It  was  his  delight  to 
improve  his  own  mind ;  and  under  every  disadvantage  ho 
did  so.  He  studied  when  in  the  poorhouse ;  he  studied 
when  labouring  hard  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  shoemaker'** 
apprentice.  But  amongst  the  many  volumes  which  he 
eagerly  read,  that  which  he  most  studied,  that  which  he 
most  read,  was  the  Word  of  €!wd,  ■:^h:''V  makes  men  vsise 
utito  salvation.  It  is  written  of  Kitto  that,  when  .3*ot£,*^ 
child,  "  the  book  he  most  valued  was  an  old  Bible."      ^^*^<«< 

Dear  boys  and  girls,  could  this  be  said  of  you  ?  Kitto  was 
poor,  but  the  true  riches  were  his.  He  laboured  hard,  but 
he  laboured  not  in  vain ;  for  he  looked  forward  in  humble 
faith  to  that  blessed  day  when  "  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped,"  and  the  first  sound  that  breaks  the  long 
silence  may  be  the  welcoming  voice  of  the  Saviour. 

A.  L.  O.  E. 

XXIX.  MY    MORNING    PRAYER. 

O  God,  Thou  art  my  Father,  and  I  am  Thy  child.  Look 
in  compassion  upon  me,  and  direct  me  in  all  my  ways. 
Call  me  to  Thyself;  adopt  me  as  Thine  own;  feed  me, 
protect  me,  teach  me,  and  cause  me  to  rejoice^in  Thy  love. 
Make  me  to  obey  Thy  holy  w  ill  this  day,  in  all  my  works 
and  ways,  through  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

XXX.  MY    EVENING    PRAYER. 

O  LoKD,  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  care  of  me  through  the  day. 
Forgive  what  Thou  hast  seen  wrong  in  my  conduct,  and 
grant  that  each  closing  day  may  find  me  living  nearer  to 
Thee.  Oh,  that  the  end  of  my  life  on  earth  may  be  the 
beginning  of  my  life  of  glory  in  Heaven !  I  ask  all  for 
Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour's  sake.    Amen. 


THE    BIBLE    MINE    SEARCHED. 


E  hope  many  Sunday-School  Teachers  will 
arrange  to  receive  answers  to  these  Bible 
Questions  from  their  scholars  during  each 
current  month.  Probably  a  Prize  would 
stimulate  interest.  Answers  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Editor,  but  will  appear  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS. 

BY    THB    BBV.  W.    8.     LEWIS,   M.A.,  VICAB    OF    ST.    QEOBQb's, 
WOKTHINO. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  CALLINGS. 
Give  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  of  persons  called 
to  great  undertakings. 

1.  When  keeping  sheep  in  Palestine ; 

2.  When  keeping  sheep  out  of  Palestine ; 

3.  When  tending  cattle ; 

4.  When  ploughing; 

6.  When  threshing  com ; 

6.  When  in  camp ; 

7.  When  at  home ; 

8.  When  away  from  home  | 

9.  When  in  prison ; 


10.  When  in  exile  j 

11.  Before  birth;  " 

12.  After  supposed  death. 

ANSWERS  (See  October  Number). 
A  GOOD  NAME. 

This  man  was  Phurah,  the  servant  of  Gideon,  men- 
tioned in  Judges  vii.  10,  11,  but  nowhere  else,  and  both 
times  only  in  connection  with  Gideon  as  his  servant. 
The  exceedingly  choice  companions  of  Phurah  were  the 
300  mentioned  in  verse  7,  being  300  chosen  out  of  10,000, 
these  10,000  being  themselves  a  select  band  out  of  32,000, 
who,  in  turn,  had  been  the  only  men  out  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Israel  to  come  to  Gideon's  help  against  the 
armies  of  Midian.     See  Judges  vii.  1-6;  vi.  34,  35. 

What  Phurah  did  is  told  in  the  two  verses  where  he  is 
named  (see  above) ;  what  he  heard,  in  Judges  vii.  13, 14. 
And  how  all  this  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  300,  we 
learn  from  vii.  11,  15.  As  for  his  faith  and  courage  we 
cannot  doubt  about  these  when  we  see  that  God  selected 
him  by  name  to  encourage  the  faith  and  courage  of  such 
a  man  as  his  master  Gideon  :  "  If  thou  fear  to  go  down, 
go  thou  with  Phurah  thy  servant." 


$ljaU  the  dust 
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All  Saints.    Godliness  is  'profitable  itnfo  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.    1  Tim.  iv.  8.     ' 


23rd  S.  alter  Trin.  Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourn- 
ing here  in  fear.  1  Pet.  i.  17.  [Ps.  xvii.  14. 
Men  of  the  world  . . .  have  their  portion  in  this  life. 
Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth. 
Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ?    Matt.  vi.  25. 
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15  Th 


None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.    Rom.  xiv.  7. 

No  man  dieth  to  himself.    Rom.  xiv.  7.  [8. 

Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord.  Rom.  xiv. 


24tliS. af.  Trin.  TFheth.eriue  die,  we  dieunto  IheLord. 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?     "> ,  p-_  ^^  ^- 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  S  ' 

Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.     Acts  vii.  59. 
Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.    Luke  xi.  11. 
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\^Of;'^'^^P^^      jF^    WE    LIVE 
6"  ^SM^^^^^^^f^   IN    THE    jSPIRIT,    LET    US 

^^    yfW^^^^^^^^^  WALK    IN    THE 

t/<;^^^^he  tha^      ^,^  ^^,^,,,         ^^^ 

liueth  irr  pleasure  ^^^^_     „  ...^^^^ 

is  dead  while  she  litreth.^^^^^^";];^^"^^^^^^    in  newness  txi  life. 

1  Tim.  v.  6.  ^^^^^S<^^h)^^  Rom.  vi.  4. 
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With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life.    Ps.  xxxvi. 
Lay  hold  on  eternal  life.    1  Tim.  vi.  12. 


'21iS 


18  j  S     25thS.af.Trin.  Tliylovingkindnessishetterthanlife, 

19  IM    I  will  bless  thee  while  I  live.  Ps.  lxiii.4.  [Ps.  Ixiii.  3. 

20  Tu  Our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow.    Job  viii.  9. 

21  W    Let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.  [xxi.  17. 

22  Th  How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out.     Job 

23  P  i  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life.  Deut.  XXX.  15. 


T  ORD,  it  belongs  not  to  our  care 
y*    Whether  we  die  or  live ; 
To  love  and  serve  Thee  is  our  share, 
And  this  Thy  grace  must  give. 
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In  Him  was  life.    John  i.  4. 


26th  S.  after  Trin.     As  dying,  a7id  heholi  ace 

live.    2  Cor.  vi.  9. 
As  chastened,  and  not  killed.    2  Cor.  vi.  10.        [33. 
Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  My  sake  ?  John  xiii. 
A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abund- ")     Luke 
ance  ofthe  things  which  he  possesseth.i  xii.  15. 
St.  Axdkew.  Re  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  Heb.  xi.  4. 


If  life  be  long,  oh,  make  u?  glad 

The  longer  to  obey ; 
If  short,  no  labourer  is  sad 

To  end  his  toilsome  day." — Baxter. 


"  AND  now.  Lord,  what  wait  I  for?    My  hope  is  in  Thee."    I  have  po.?itively  no  expectation  from  any  other 
7"^    cfuarter;  and  from  the  Lord  I  hope  everything  that  infinite  tenderness,  power,  and  wisdom  can  efiect, 
!md  I  expect  more  than  words  can  express.     "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee  ?  " — Rev.  T.  Nottidg$, 

The  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  but  the  rock  remains  unmoved.— JSutJier/ord. 


ST.  siiMion^'s  I5-A.K.ISI3:,  leeids. 

JDEOElv^BEia,      1877. 


The  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Simon's 
Re-Union  commenced  their  33rd  Session,  on  Tuesday, 
October  30th.  After  tea  the  Vicar  of  St.  George's  took 
the  chair,  and  addi'esses  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Eev.  B.  Mille,  A.  C.  Downer,  A.  H.  Kelk,  A.  W.  S.  A. 
Row,  F.  Pilcher,  and  S.  A.  E.  E.  Brooking. 

The  Annual  Sermon,  before  the  Re-Union,  was 
preached  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Simon's,  in  consequence 
of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Crosthwaite,  Vicar  of  Knaresboro',  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  officiate  on  this  occasion. 

The  Opening  Lecture  was  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
November  13th,  by  W.  Touchstone,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, the  subject  being  "Disestablishment;  What 
does  it  mean,  and  what  good  would  it  do  ? "  Though 
we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  ourselves,  yet  we 
are  told  that  it  was  both  clear,  cogent,  and  convincing. 
There  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  month,  however,  is  most 
certainly  our  own  Anniversary  Festival.  The  com- 
memoration of  the  twelfth  birthday  of  our  beloved 
Church.  The  annual  sermons  were  preached  on  Sun- 
day, November  11th,  and  though  the  day  was  one  of 
the  most  unpropitious  in  point  of  weather,  we  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  congregation  at  any  of  the 
services.  On  Wednesday  we  commemorated  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  ;  in  the  morning  by  a  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  in  the  evening  by  a 
special  service,  at  which  the  Rev.  S.  Adams  preached 
an  eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon.  Thui'sday,  how- 
ever, ushered  in  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
week — I  mean  the  annual  tea  meeting.  Every  visitor,  we 
are  sure,  who  entered  the  school-room  on  that  night  would 
be  so  struck  with  the  many  beautiful  objects  surrounding 
him  and  inviting  his  attention,  that  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  decide  which  to  admire  first,  or  most.  Apart  from  the 
fair  human  ornaments  which  graced  the  tables,  we 
beheld  on  all  sides  charming  evidences  of  the  labours 
of  tasteful  and  diligent  fingers.  The  walls  dressed  out 
with  banners  and  flags ;  the  gasaliers  festooned  and 
ornamented  with  roses  and  bannerettes, ;  fully  repaid 
by  their  beautifully  transformed  appearance  the  atten- 
tion and  labours  bestowed  upon  them.  We  gratefully 
record  our  thanks  to  those  whose  handiwork  was  thus 
manifested.  A  goodly  number  partook  of  the  usual 
•'refreshing  beverage."  The  tables  were  bountifully 
supplied  with  provisions ;  and  choice  ferns  and  other 
plants,  kindly  lent  by  various  friends,  imparted  a  cool 
and  refreshing  appearance  to  the  scene,  and  neutralised, 
in  some  respects,  the  heat,  which  is  often  almost  over- 
powering. Twenty-four  ladies  kindly  undertook  to 
preside  at  the  trays.  After  tea  there  was  a  general 
meeting,  at  which  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Vicar. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  spoke  of  several 
matters  connected  with  the  parish.  The  Church  was,  in 
every  respect,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  though, 
perhaps,  the  morning  congregation  might  with  advantage 
be  improved,  yet,  in  the  evening,  there  was  scarcely 
accommodation  for  the  number  of  worshippers  who 
assembled.  All  this  pointed  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
edifice,  which  he  trusted  he  should  see  accomplished 
before  very  long.  The  day  and  Sunday  schools  were 
in  point  of  numbers  and  efiiciency  quite  up  to  the 
average — more  teachers  were  required,  and  their  advent 
would  be  hailed  with  much  delight.  The  Provident  Society 
and  District  Visitors'  Association  were  in  useful  operation, 
and  the  Mothers'  Meeting  was  as  successful  as  could 


be  desired.  The  "  Home  Words,"  that  useful  and 
interesting  periodical,  was  freely  circulated;  but  Mr. 
Lindley  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  any  fresh 
subscribers.  Mr.  Hallilay  followed  with  a  few  remarks, 
in  which  he  urged  the  congregation  to  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  keep  up  the  church  offertories,  as  there  were 
many  expenses,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  other  churchwarden,  also  said  a  few 
words  expressive  of  his  pleasure  in  meeting  such  a 
number  of  friends  on  that  happy  occasion,  and  of  his 
desire  to  do  his  best  for  the  good  of  the  Church  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  office.  The  other  speakers  were  the 
Revs.  B.  Mills,  F.  D.  Thompson,  andE.  S.  Gough,who 
all  uttered  stirring  and  hearty  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  for 
presiding  at  the  trays,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Stock- 
dale,  and  seconded  by  ihe  Rev.  A.  C.  Downer,  was 
carried  unanimously ;  as,  also,  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  choir,  for  their  valuable ^ird  efficient  services,  and 
for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  they  had  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  With  this  vote  of 
thanks  was  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Wright,  who  replied 
in  a  graceful  and  appropriate  manner.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, close  this  brief  notice,  of  which  everyone  must 
have  felt  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  occasion,  without 
thanking  those  who  in  a  less  public,  though  none  the 
less  real  manner,  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
pany. I  mean  those  who  were  willing  to  superintend 
and  preside  over  such  matters  as  boiling  the  water,  and 
other  similar  indispensable  requisites  for  a  good  cup  of 
tea;  and,  in  fine,  for  all  those  who  were  helpful  in  any 
department  we  tender  our  warmest  acknowledgments. 

NOTICES  FOR  DECEMBE'R,  1877. 

Dec.  2. — Sermons  for  Church  Extension  Society.  Morning 
preacher,  the  Rev.  A.  Flaxman,  Rector  of  Wombwell ;  evening, 
the  Vicar. 

Dec.  10th. — Mothers'  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

Dec.  11. — Ee-Union  Lecture,  ua  St.  George's  School,  at  8  p.m. 
Lectm-er,  Rev.  W.  B.  Dohcrty,  M.A.,  Leeds.  Subject :  "  Decision 
of  Chai-acter." 

Dec.  16. — Teachers'  Preparation  Class  every  Thm-sday,  at  7-30. 

Dec.  17. — Mothers'  Meeting,  at  3  p.m. 

Dec.  20. — Senior  Class  Mutual  Improvement  Debate,  at  8  p.m. 
Subject :  "  Ought  Ritualistic  Practices  in  the  Chm-ch  of  England 
to  be  Condemned  ?  " — Aff.,  Mr.  Parkinson.    Neg.,  Mr.  Cass. 

Dec.  23. — Sermons  for  South  American  Slissionary  Society, 
morning  and  evening.    Preacher,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Reed,  M.A. 

Dec.  25. — Chiistmas  Day — Di\'ine  Service,  at  10-30  a.m.  Col- 
lections for  sending  sick  parishioners  to  Cooki-idge,  Harrogate, 
and  HMey  hospitals. 

Dec.  31. — New  Year's  Eve — Mid-night  Service,  commencing  at 
11  p.m.,  follQ-vved  by  Holy  Communion  after  12  p.m. 

OFFERTORIES. 

October  28.— J4  3s.  4id.,  Church  Expenses. 
November  4.-^63  12s.  ~5d.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 
Nov.  11.— £7  15s.  4id.,  Chm-ch  Expenses  and  Sunday  School. 
November  14. — £1  Ss.  Id.,  the  Poor  and  Church  Expenses. 
November  18.— £4  63.  2d.,  Church  Expenses. 

PUBLIC   BAPTISMS. 

October  28. — Lucy  Ann  Wan-en. 

October  31. — Phoebe  CaroUne  Armitage,  Isabella  Moore. 
November  7- — Ada  Gath. 

November  14. — EUzabeth  ^Vnn  Williams,  Edwin  Sharp. 
November  21. — George  Beckett  Longbottom,  Margaret  Hannah 
Fozard,  Sarah  Jane  Fozard,  Geoffery  Cross. 

MARRIAGE. 

November  17th.— Samuel  Whitelev  to  AmeUa  Gaunt. 

DEATHS. 

September  30.— Kate  Emily  Smith,  aged  14  years. 
October  3. — Ethel  Mary  Dalby,  aged  7  years. 
October  26. — James  H.  Hax-tley,  aged  3  years  7  months. 
October  27. — Arthm-  BaUance,  aged  11  months. 
November  1.— Ernest  WilUamHaU,  aged  2  years  7  months. 
November  20. — Margaret  Bentham,  aged  59  years. 
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THE  ^^rAY  home. 

«•  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father." 
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€f)t  afflag  ^omt: 


WILL  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven, 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  sou :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  ^hired 
servants.    And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  Father."— St.  Luke  xv.  18-20. 


ETURN,  return, 

Poor,      long-lost      wanderer, 
Home ; 
With  all  thy  bitter  tears 
And  heavy  burdens  come  : 

Worn  with  sorrow,  stained  with  ill, 
There  is  One  who  loves  thee  still. 
Lo,  the  Father  comes  to  meet  thee, 
And  from  mercy's  opening  door 
Words  of  life  and  promise  greet  thee ; 
Ah,  return,  delay  no  more. 

Return,  return 
From  strife  and  tumult  vain 

To  quiet  solitude 
And  silent  thought  again ; 

Then  the  storms  shall  sink  to  rest 

That  now  war  within  thy  breast. 
Lo  !  the  Spirit  long  neglected, 

Waits  with  joys  before  unknown, 
And  the  Saviour,  long  rejected. 

Claims  to  seal  thee  for  His  own. 


Return,  return 
To  thy  long-suffering  Lord; 

Fear  not  to  seek  His  grace 
And  trust  His  f aitliful  word ; 

Yield  to  Him  thy  weary  heart ; 

He  can  heal  its  keenest  smart. 
He  can  soothe  the  deepest  sorrow, 

Wash  the  deepest  guilt  away  ; 
Then  delay  not  till  to-morrow. 

Seek  His  offered  love  to-day. 

Return,  return 
From  all  thy  wanderings  Home ; 

From  vanity  and  toil 
To  rest  and  substance  come. 

Come  to  truth  from  error's  nighf. 

Come  from  darkness  unto  light, 
Come  from  death  to  life  undying, 

From  a  fallen  earth  to  heaven  ; 
Now  the  accepted  time  is  flying  ; 

Haste  to  take  what  God  has  given. 

T.  Hastings. 


•  Our  Frontispiece  is  one  of  a  Series  which  will  appear  in  "  The  Day  of  Days  "  for  1878  as  illustrations 
of  the  Editor's  work  entitled  "  The  Way  Home  ;  or,  The  Gospel  in  the  Parable :  An  Earthly  Story  with 
a  Heavenly  Meaning." 

This  volume  has  passed  through  several  editions  and  reached  a  circulation  of  about  twenty  thousand 
copies.  But  being  now  out  of  print,  as  the  cheapest  possible  mode  of  re-issue,  it  will  appear  during  the 
yearin  "  The  Day  of  Days."  Although  in  the  book  form  it  contained  three  hundred  pages,  and  originally 
sold  for  3s.  6d.,  it  will  only  fill  about  ninety  of  the  magazine  pages;  so  that  the  cost  in  its  new  form  will 
scarcely  exceed  fourpence — an  example  of  the  marvellous  cheapness  of  magazine  literature  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  book  production.     The  first  chapter,  •'  The  Prodigal's  Choice,"  will  be  given  in  *•  The  Day 

of  Days  "  for  January.  „„„,^_ 
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BY  EMMA  MARSHALL,  AUTHOR  OF 

-<^      A  CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  WAIT." 

ATHER ! "  • 

The  good  blacksmith 
turned  quickly  from  his 
work  at  the  sound,  and 
tlie  ruddy  light  from 
the  forge  fell  upon  the 
drenched,  weary  figure, 
in  which  it  was  hard  to 
recognise  his  little  Rose. 

"  Father,  I  am  come  home,"  she  said,  fall- 
ing into  his  open  arms.  "  I  am  tired — so 
tired,"  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  broad,  stalwart  breast,  where 
she  felt  herself  at  home. 

"  Why,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  the 
child  ?  She  is  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  as 
cold  as  charity.  My  Rose,  my  pretty  one, 
what  is  it  ?  " 

But  Rose  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
speak,  and  her  father  carried  her  in  his  arms 
out  of  the  forge  into  the  cottage,  where  the 
woman  who  had  looked  after  him  in  Rose's 
absence  was  on  her  knees  before  the  fire,  try- 
ing to  persuade  it  to  get  up  a  blaze  enough 
to  boil  the  water  for  supper. 

"  Here,  make  way  !  "  said  the  blacksmith, 
"  and  just  run  over  to  the  Vicarage,  and  tell 
the  good  lady  there  my  child  is  ill.  Rose ! 
Ro^e,  my  dear  !  look  up.  What  did  you  come 
home  so  sudden  for?  " 

The  woman  gave  one  prolonged  stare  at 
the  wan  white  face,  and  bustled  out  of  the 
cottage  to  do  Jack  Benson's  bidding. 

Mrs.  Tyndall  was  not  slow  in  coming.  No 
message  to  succour  and  help  those  in 
trouble  was  ever  senb  to  her  in  vain.  She 
was  always  ready,  always  tender  and  kind. 
Yv  hen  at  last  Rose  opened  her  eyes,  and  con- 
sciousness returned,  she  asked  her  no  ques- 
tions, and  only  ministered  to  her  with  the 
sympathy  which  instinctively  knows  what  is 
Avrong  without  word:i. 

Rose  was  at  last  laid  in  her  own  little  white 
bed;  and  after  a  draught  of  warm  cordial,  her 
shivering  was  succeeded  by  burning  heat. 
Rheumaiic  fever  set  in,  and  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness  followed. 


"  THE    HOUSE   ON   THE   WOLD,"    ETC. 

Rose  was  wholly  unused  to  sickness ;  her 
healthy,  vigorous  frame  had  hitherto  never 
known ^n  ache  or  pain;  and  the  discipline 
was  a  hard  one.  Weary  days,  and  still 
wearier  nights  of  suffering,  reduced  the 
bright,  blooming  girl  to  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  Her  father  would  look  at  her 
with  wistful,  sad  eyes,  and  then  turn  to 
brush  away  the  tears,  and  say  to  one  constant 
inquirer  who  night  and  morning  never  failed 
to  come  to  ask  for  news  of  the  one  on  earth 
most  dear  to  him  :  "  She  is  no  better,  Robin. 
She  is  fading  away  like  a  flower  before  my 
eyes." 

The  long,  dreary  winter  passed,  and  tokens 
of  spring  began  to  show  themselves  in  the 
hedge  rows :  the  "  palm "  put  forth  its  soft, 
mouse-like  buds,  and  the  rooks  began  to 
think  of  their  nests.  Mrs.  Tyndall  was  with 
Rose,  and  was  reading  to  her  in  a  soft,  low 
voice.  Presently  she  shut  the  book,  and 
said: — 

"  Will  you  not  come  downstairs  to-morrow, 
Rose?  Your  father  is  so  anxious  to  see  you 
there  again,  and  Mr.  Snow  does  not  think  it 
would  hurt  you." 

"  I  like  being  up  here  best,  ma'am,"  Rose 
said,  "  out  of  the  way  of  every  one.  And  what 
could  I  do  if  I  came  down  ?  The  least  bit  of 
needlework  tries  me  so  that  I  fall  asleep  over 
it,  and  then  my  legs  have  no  more  power  in 
them  than  a  baby's." 

"  The  power  is  more  likely  to  come  with  an 
effort ;  and  besides.  Rose,  I  think  you  should 
do  what  you  can  to  cheer  your  father — think 
how  he  loves  you.  There  is  another,  too,  who 
is  always  coming  here  and  longing  to  see  you. 
Won't  you  speak  a  kind  word  to  him  ?  " 

Rose  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
she  said : — 

"If  it  is  right  I  will  come  down  to-mor- 
row. I  dare  say  father  can  carry  me  now. 
I  am  not  very  heavy,"  she  added,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "  I  want  you,  please,  ma'am,  to  write 
a  letter  for  me,  and  to  put  this  inside — it  is 
a  little  thing  Mr.  Hylton  wore  on  his  watch- 
chain,  and  gave  me  when  he  left  us.  AVill 
you  please  say  I  wish  him  well,  and  that  I 
could  not  answer  his  letter  while  I  was  ill, 
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and  tliafc  I  could  nob  even  now  hold  a  pen. 
Say  what  is  right  and  best,  ma'am;  you 
know  what  I  mean;  I  can't  bear  to  talk  of 
it,  even  to  you,  but  I  have  told  God  all  about 
it.  How  near  He  has  seemed  to  me,  and  how 
I  have  almost  heard  His  voice,  lying  all  alone 
up  here,  thinking  of  the  past !  I  do  think, 
ma'am,  all  those  books  I  read  did  me  a  world 
of  harm,  made  me  discontented  with  my  life, 
and  made  me  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
be  a  lady,   with   grand  things,   and  jewels, 

and I  wish  to  say  this  because  I  do  think 

those  novels  did  me  more  harm  than  Mr. 
Hylton  did.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
he  said  I  did  him  good,  and  that  he  would 
give  up  bad  words  to  please  me.  It  was  only 
my  own  folly  to  suppose, — to  think, — there 
could  be  any  thought  in  him  for  me  beyond. 
One  of  the  novels  I  read  to  him  told  the  story 
of  a  village  girl  who  walked  many  miles  to 
see  a  gentleman ;  and  I  had  a  craving  to  see 
Mr.  Hylton  again — you  know  the  rest.  It  all 
came  upon  me  with  a  sudden  flash  in  church 
that  Sunday  night.  God  was  very  good  to 
speak  to  me  as  He  did,  and  show  me  I  was 
in  danger." 

Presently  Rose  added  with  sudden  earnest- 
ness: "How  kind  and  patient,  too,  you  and  the 
Yicar  have  been  to  me,  and  you  have  taught 
me  so  much.  Now,  please,  ma'am,  I  never 
wish  to  speak  of  all  this  again ;  it  is  quite 
over  now,  and  if  ever  I  get  well  I  hope  I 
shall  be  a  good,  useful  daughter  to  my  poor 
father.  For  his  sake,  I  wish  to  live.  I 
think " 

Mrs.  Tyndall  did  what  Rose  requested;  and 
the  few  dignified  words  in  which  she  delivered 
Rose's  message  were  like  a  nail  driven  in  a 
sure  place.  And  from  that  evening  Mr. 
Hylton's  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
blacksmith's  cottage. 

Rose  was  carried  downstairs  the  next  day, 
and  was  not  so  tired  as  she  expected.  Two 
or  three  days  added  to  her  strength,  and  her 
father  was  fast  regaining  his  cheerful  spirits. 
He  might  be  heard  whistling  over  his  work  in 
the  forge,  and  giving  a  cheery  good- day  to 
his  customers  who  brought  a  horse  to  shoe 
or  the  tire  of  a  wheel  to  mend. 

It  was  a  sweet  spring  afternoon,  when 
the  western  sunshine  was  lying  across  the 
common,  and  the  first  brown  bees  were  out 


in  search  of  flowers,  that  the  blacksmith 
came  in  from  the  forge,  and  said : — 

"  My  Rosebud,  there's  some  one  outside  who 
would  like  to  see  you.  "Will  you  let  him  come 
in  ?  Do,  there's  a  good  lass,  for  he  has  been 
so  heavy-hearted  about  you." 

The  bright  colour  came  to  Rose's  face,  and 
she  said  hastily : — 

"  Not  Robin  Lebhbridge,  father." 

"And  why  not  Robin?  "  her  father  replied. 
'■'  Don't  say  him  nay,  Rosie." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  ;  "  but  he  must  be 
told  how  I  am — I  mean,  how  ill  I  have  been." 

"  As  if  he  did  not  know.  Why,  Rose,  his 
hoai  t  has  been  well-nigh  broken  about  you, 
that  it  has." 

The  blacksmith  strode  down  the  garden 
again,  and  said  to  Robin,  who  was  standing 
by  the  forge  : — 

"  She'll  see  you,  my  boy ;  she'll  see  you ; 
but  don't  flarry  her;  she  is  very  weak,  and 
soon  upset." 

Robin's  faithful  heart  throbbed  violently  as 
he  turned  towards  the  cottage  door. 

"  Shall  I  come  with  you  ?  "  the  blacksmith 
called  out. 

"No,  thank  you.     I'd  sooner  go  alone." 

How  he  had  longed  and  hnngored  for  this 
moment !  And  now  it  was  come  he  almost 
shrank  from  it.  His  rap  at  the  door  was 
answered  with  "Come  in;"  and  pushing  it 
open,  he  entered  slowly  and  softly. 

Rose  was  on  her  sofa,  in  a  half-sitting 
position,  supported  by  cushions.  Pain  had 
left  its  mark  on  her ;  and  Robin,  whose  expe- 
rience of  illness  was  very  small,  was  quite 
unprepared  for  what  he  saw.  Somehow  there 
seemed  a  wider  gulf  than  ever  between  them, 
and  this  fair,  pale  girl  now  looked,  as  her 
father  said,  as  if  a  breath  of  wind  would  blow 
her  away. 

She  held  out  her  little  thin  hand  to  him, 
and  he  took  it  in  his  big  rough  one,  brown 
with  labour  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  but 
he  could  find  no  words.  As  we  know,  he  was 
always  slow  of  speech ;  and  now  his  emotion 
nearly  choked  him. 

"Sit  down,  Robin,"  Rose  said.  "I  am 
much  better,"  she  added,  for  she  saw  his 
lips  were  quivering.  "When  I  can  get 
about  I  shall  be  quite  well.  I  can  stand  now," 
she    said  cheerfully;    "and    I   mean  to  try 
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to  walk  across  tlie  room  very  soon.  How  is 
5'our  mother  ?  "  she  went  on,  as  Eobin  was 
still  mute ;  "  do  thank  her,  with  my  love,  for 
all  the  beautifal  things  she  has  sent  me 
while  I  have  been  ill;  and  thank  you,  too, 
for  bringing  them,  and  coming  so  often  to 
ask  about  me." 

"It  has  been  hard  to  know  I  could  do 
nothing  for  you,"  Robin  got  out  at  last  in  a 
husky  voice;  "but  I  thank  God  you  are 
better." 

"  Yes,"  Rose  said  simply  and  solemnly ; 
"  God  has  been  very  good  to  me.  I  have 
learned  to  love  Him,  Robin,  since  I  have  been 
ill  ;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that,  I  know." 

Was  he  not  glad  ?  Did  he  not  feel  that  his 
prayers  were  answered  for  her  ? 

"  Rose,"  he  said, — the  dignity  of  his  man- 
hood and  of  his  simple  direct  nature  as- 
serting itself, — "to  me,  who  love  you  better 
than  anything  in  the  world,  this  is  good 
news.  The  best  I  could  have.  Oh,  Rose,  do 
you  think  you'll  ever  come  to  me — ever  be 
my  wife?  " 

But  Rose  turned  her  face  away,  and  said, 
not  daring  to  look  in  his, — 

"  You  would  not  be  the  better  for  having 
me,  Robin, — a  poor  weak  girl  who  would  only 
be  a  trouble.  No,  Robin,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  think  of  being  any  one's  wife.  So  don't 
speak  of  that." 

"  Well,  I  won't  speak  of  it  any  more  now 
then;  but  I  will  wait  God's  time.  Yes,  I  will 
wait,  praying  that  the  day  at  last  shall  come 
when  I  may  say  you  are  mine." 

As  Robin  spoke,  his  face  was  shining  with 
a  noble  and  tender  emotion ;  and  when  Rose 
looked  at  him  she  wondered  she  had  never 
thought  before  what  a  fine  face  his  was — a 
face  where  the  love  of  the  God  whom  he 
served  had  shed  abroad  its  peace — a  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away. 

"  Yes,  I  will  wait,"  he  repeated  solemnly 
as  he  took  one  of  the  little  wasted  hands  in 
his  and  kissed  it ;  "  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
is  best." 

«  «  *  « 

And  he  did  wait;  patience  had  its  perfect 
work.  And  Rose  lived  to  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  being  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as 
Robin  Lethbridge. 


God  prospered  him  in  the  bag  and  the 
store.  And  before  the  j'oung  mistress  went 
to  Brookside  Farm,  the  house  had  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified. 

**  Rose  was  always  *  Sunday's  child,'  "  some 
of  the  Hatherley  people  said ;  "  for  though 
she  may  be  a  bit  lame,  what  is  that  when 
your  husband  lets  you  ride  a  nag,  and  drives 
you  in  a  gig,  just  like  a  lady." 

"  Rose  is  quite  well,"  Mrs.  Tyndall  said  to 
the  blacksmith,  one  bright  summer  afternoon. 
"  I  have  just  come  down  from  the  farm,  and 
I  have  brought  this  little  basket  for  you." 

Mrs.  Tyndall  had  stopped  by  the  forge  in 
her  little  pony  carriage  and  handed  out  the 
basket  of  fresh  eggs  and  cream  to  Jack 
Benson. 

"  Your  daughter  bids  me  say,"  Mrs.  Tyn- 
dall continued,  **  that  she  hopes  you  will  go 
up  to  Brookside  very  early  on  Sunday  to 
breakfast,  before  morning  service." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,  I  am  sure,  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  bring  this,"  the  black- 
smith said,  as  he  received  the  basket  with  a 
pleased  smile.  **  My  Rose  deserves  to  be 
happy,  she  is  a  good  daughter  and  a  good 
wife ;  and  if  I  do  feel  it  a  bit  lonesome  some- 
times, and  wish  I  could  see  her  tripping 
across  the  common  as  she  once  did,  I  try  to 
think  she  is  well  oflf  with  a  husband  like 
Robin,  and  his  mother  so  took  up  with  her 
that  nothing  is  too  good  for  her ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  I  think  she  is  about  right." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  Mrs.  Tyndall  said  warmly. 
"  We  look  upon  your  Rose  as  Hatherley  pro- 
perty, and  are  all  proud  of  her." 

Then,  with  a  smile  and  good  evening,  Mrs. 
Tyndall  touched  her  pony  with  the  whip,  and 
drove  towards  the  Yicarage  gate. 

The  blacksmith  stood  where  she  left  him, 
with  the  little  basket  in  one  hand,  and  his 
paper  cap  in  the  other. 

"Bless  her!  she  is  happy,  though  she's 
almost  a  cripple,  and  has  the  look  of  a  fading 
flower  at  times.  Still,  care  and  time  may  do 
much." 

Rose  Lethbridge  would  indeed  never  more 
trip  across  the  common  with  a  step  so  light 
that  the  daisies  scarcely  felt  its  pressure; 
never  more  would  her  glad  ringing  voice 
sound  like  an  echo  of  the  merry  little  brook 
as  it  went  trickling  on  its  way.     The  bright 
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active  girl,  with  erect  figure  and  head  so 
proudly  carried,  was  gone. 

In  her  place  was  a  subdued,  gentle  woman, 
whose  step  was  feeble  and  slow;  for  the 
rheumatism  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  on  her 
legs  ever  to  be  relaxed  again.  Her  face  was 
pale,  and  her  voice  very  low  and  soft. 

On  this  evening  she  is  seated  in  the  pretty 
porch  before  the  farm  with  her  work,  over 
which  her  fingers  fly  as  swiftly  as  of  old. 
Presently  her  eyes  are  raised  from  her  work, 
and  a  winning  smile  greets  her  husband  as  he 
comes  up  the  hill  with  a  parcel  in  his  hand. 

"  You  are  home  early,  dear,"  she  says, 
folding  up  her  work. 

"  Not  too  early,  I  hope,  for  you,  Rosie.  See, 
I  have  brought  you  this  from  Burnley 
market." 

"  Another  book ;  how  kind  you  are  ! " 

*"  Oliver  of  the  Mill.'  Oh !  I  shall  like  it, 
I  know.     Thank  you,  Robin." 

She  raises  her  face  to  his  for  a  kiss ;  and 
then  how  tenderly  he  puts  his  arm  around 
her,  and  she  leans  on  him  as  they  turn  into 
the  house. 

**I  am  getting  so  strong,"  she  said.  "I 
have  been  in  the  dairy  to-day,  and  churned 
for  ever  so  long.  Mother  says  tbe  butter  is 
turning  out  first-rate  ;  and  I  have  made  your 
favourite  cakes  for  supper." 

THE 


"  You  arc  wonderful,"  he  replied  proudly ; 
"  but  don't  go  and  over- tire  yourself  when  I 
am  not  here  ;  that  vexes  me.  Now  you  are  to 
sit  still  while  mother  gets  tbe  supper." 

"  Yes,  sit  still,  Regie,  my  dear ;  you  have 
done  enough  for  one  day,"  said  the  good 
mother,  bustling  in.  "  But  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  you  able  for  it ;  that  it  does." 

Then  Robin  brought  the  chair  and  the 
cushion  in  from  the  porch,  put  the  footstool 
under  his  wife's  feet,  and,  bending  down,  gave 
her  another  kiss. 

"Our  Father  is  very  good  to  us!"  she 
whispered.     "  Am  I  too  happy  ?" 

"Was  lie  too  happy  ?  "  he  repeated,  as  he  left 
her  to  take  a  last  look  over  the  place  for  the 
night.  A  strange  pain  smote  him  as  he 
thought  what  it  would  be  if  he  lost  that  wife 
who  was  dear  to  him  beyond  all  words.  Then 
he  went  to  his  unfailing  Refuge,  and  com- 
mitted her  to  the  Lord,  who  loved  her  better 
than  he  could  love  her,  and  with  whom  he 
knew  she  was  safe — safe  for  life  and  death. 

So  we  leave  them  in  their  happy  home, 
where,  with  the  dews  of  evening,  the  peace 
God  gives  to  His  own  children  descended 
and  brooded  like  a  dove,  serene  and  calm, 
tender  and  true — a  peace  bought  for  us  by 
Him  who  gives  it — and  His  parting  legacy 
to  His  people. 

END. 


lL\\X\t  Sm^  anlr  tfte  Cenlrer  (grapes?* 

CY  THE  EEV.  GEORGE  EVERARD,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  C?  "THE  WRONG  TRAIN  J  " 
"  BENEATH  THE  CROSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

HOW   SHALL   I   CONQUER? 

"  Take  US  the  foxes,  the  Httle  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for  our  vines  have 
tender  grapes." — Song  Sol.  ii.  15. 


OW  shall  I  con- 
quer ?  It  is  no  easy 
question  to  answer. 
For  though  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that 
our  foes  are  not  so 
formidable  because 
they  seem  to  be  little  ones,  yet  their  name 
is  Legion.  We  have  to  battle  with  innumer- 


able hosts  of  these  crafty  marauders.  They 
are  like  wasps  in  a  hot  summer,  when  it  is 
said,  if  yon  kill  one,  half  a  dozen  come  to 
the  funeral.  So  it  is  with  the  foes  of  the 
vineyard.  We  cannot  reckon  up  one  of  a 
thousand.  In  these  papers  I  have  selected 
a  few  specimens — Indolence,  Selfishness, 
Indecision,  Love  of  Money,  Love  of  Dress, 
Envy,  Murmuring,  and  the  like  ;  yet  these 
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are  but  a  few  out  of  many.  Multitudes 
beside  are  close  at  hand  to  attack  us  when 
they  may.  At  all  times,  by  all  sorts  of 
devices,  at  every  possible  inlet,  they  are 
ready  to  fall  upon  us  and  do  us  an  injury. 
We  might  speak  of  errors  creeping  into 
the  Church  of  God  and  destroying  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  or  of  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  God's  Word  which  are  so 
perilous  to  many  souls.  We  might  speak 
of  the  questionings  of  our  unbelieving 
hearts  as  to  the  dealings  of  God  in  Provi- 
dence, or  the  fulfilment  of  His  gracious 
promises.  We  might  speak  of  those  un- 
chaste and  unholy  thoughts  which  defile 
the  soul,  or  the  various  evil  tempers  which 
disturb  the  quietness  of  home  life.  Whole 
tribes  and  armies  of  these  our  enemies  are 
round  about  us,  and  ever  seeking  to  do  us 
a  mischief. 

But  again  we  ask  ourselves,  How  shall 
we  conquer  ?  It  is  said, — "  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  learnmg,"  and  so  I  would 
say,  Tliere  is  no  royal  road  to  victory. 

I  mean,  there  is  no  new  and  easy  way 
by  which  we  may  dispense  with  pains  and 
effort  and  trouble.  We  must  follow  the 
old  paths  that  the  saints  of  God  have  ever 
taken.  We  must  take  the  lamp  of  truth  in 
our  hands,  and  learn  the  means  which  God 
hath  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  then 
struggle  on  with  courage  and  hope. 

And  there  is  encouragement  in  doing 
this.  God  hath  promised  us  the  victory. 
"Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you." 
*'He  shall  subdue  our  iniquities."  "He 
will  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly." 

Only  follow  the  directions  of  the  Word 
and  you  may  expect  a  conquering  life  now, 
and  a  final  and  complete  conquest  by  and 
by.  The  vineyard  shall  be  cleared,  your 
foes  shall  be  slain,  and  tears  and  trials 
and  temptations  shall  be  no  more. 

Perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  sum  up  our 
duty  and  our  strength  in  this  matter  in 
one  direction: — ^^  Build  two  neiv  walls  for  the 
'protection  of  the  vineyard.''* 


The  old  fence  has  too  many  gaps  and 
breaches.  In  the  life  of  the  past  there  has 
been  too  little  New  Testament  Christianity. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  There  has  not  been  the  love,  the 
reality,  the  zeal,  the  earnestness,  the  walk- 
ing after  the  example  of  the  Master,  that 
there  should  have  been.  Hence  it  has  been 
an  easy  thing  for  the  foxes  to  make  their 
way  in  and  do  great  damage  to  such  fruit 
as  was  found.  But  let  us  build,  by  God's 
grace,  two  new  walls,  and  these  will  do 
much  toward  keeping  off  the  enemy. 

Our  first  wall  must  be  more  Full  Confi- 
dence in  the  Tower  and  Grace  of  Christ. 

We  must  exercise  more  faith,  and  exer- 
cise it  continually.  We  must  learn  to  know 
the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ's  Almighty 
power,  and  the  nearness  of  His  help  to 
all  who  rely  upon  Him. 

Two  passages  of  the  Word  should  ever 
be  linked  together  in  our  memories  : — the 
one  we  may  call  the  lock,  the  other  the 
key;  the  lock, — "Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing;"  the  key, — "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

It  is  only  by  true,  lively,  constant  faith, 
that  we  can  possibly  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions which  in  such  various  forms  the 
world  presents  to  us.  "  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. 
Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but 
he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God?"  (1  John  V.  4,  5).  And  when  we 
read  the  wonderful  narrative  of  God's 
heroes  in  Heb.  xi.,  and  the  conflicts  ia 
which  they  triumphed,  though  all  the 
powers  of  earth  and  hell  were  leagued 
against  them,  may  we  not  learn  the  secret 
of  victory  in  our  conflict  with  the  less  pro- 
minent evils  of  which  we  chiefly  speak  ? 

It  was  by  faith  they  conquered,  and  by 
faith  we  must  conquer  also.  We  must  put 
forth  our  faith  in  moments  when  temptation 
is  strongest.  We  must  have  faith  to  assure 
ourselves  that  Christ  is  with  us,  by  our 
very  side,  according  to  His  promise.     We 
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must  have  faith  to  believe  that  His  way  is 
better  than  ours  when  the  path  looks  dark 
and  dreary.  We  must  have  faith  to  believe 
that  He  can  lift  us  up  and  hold  us  up  when 
we  are  falling,  and  restore  us  when  we  have 
sinned.  We  must  have  faith  to  commit 
our  souls  to  His  keeping,  and  to  rest  in 
His  faithfulness  and  love. 

It  was  the  saying  of  a  Christian  woman 
who  had  many  sorrows  and  many  fears  : — 
"  I  live  upon  that  word  of  Christ,  that  He 
wDl  *  in  no  wise  cast  out '  those  who  come 
to  Him.  A  hundred  times  a  day  I  pray 
myself  out  of  my  own  keeping  into  the 
keeping  of  Jesus." 

Here,  then,  is  one  means  of  safety.  We 
must  trust  the  Saviour  and  trust  Him  fully. 
We  must  trust  Him  to  ward  off,  by  His 
mighty  arm,  the  temptation  which  is  too 
strong  for  us,  and  to  strengthen  us  inwardly 
by  the  power  of  His  Spirit.  We  must 
trust  Him  to  cheer  us  with  the  consolation 
of  His  presence,  and  to  give  us  needful 
help  in  every  duty  we  have  to  perform. 

"  Oh,  help  me,  Jesus,  from  on  high, 
I  know  no  help  but  Thee ; 
Oh,  help  me  so  to  live  and  die 
As  Thine  in  heaven  to  be." 

But  with  this  we  must  add  another  safe- 
guard. We  must  build  another  wall.  We 
must  exercise  HumhUj  Prayerfid,  WatcJi- 
fulness  against  every  form  of  evil. 

We  must  watch  against  evil  that  comes 
through  the  intellect  as  well  as  through 
the  heart.  We  must  guard  against  scepti- 
cal doubts  and  ensnaring  errors.  Through 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  Scripture,  we 
must  gain  fuller  confidence  in  its  perfec- 
tion and  glory,  and  be  able  more  clearly  to 
discern  the  false  views  that  would  turn  us 
from  it. 

We  must  refuse  to  act  contrary  to  God's 
will  in  any  matter,  however  much  pleasure 
or  profit  the  temptation  may  promise.  We 
must  rather  tread  a  path  of  briers  and 
thorns  in  the  way  of  duty,  than  a  path 
strewn  with  rgses  if  it  be  a  way  of  sin. 


I  have  often  thought  of  a  lesson  that  may 
be  taught  us  by  a  few  words  of  the  first 
Napoleon ;  it  had  reference  to  his  second 
marriage.  Paying  no  regard  to  the  plain 
command  of  God,  or  the  terrible  sorrow  he 
inflicted  on  one  who  had  been  faithful  to 
him  for  above  fifteen  years,  he  divorced 
Josephine  and  married  the  young  Marie 
Louise,  Archduchess  of  Austria.  He  ex- 
pected that  the  marriage  would  tend  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  dynasty  ;  but  it  turned 
out  just  the  other  way.  It  was  one  cause 
amongst  many  of  the  overthrow  of  his 
dominion.  And  in  his  later  days  he  saw 
it  and  spoke  of  it.  *'  That  marriage,"  said 
he,  "  was  the  cause  of  my  destruction.  In 
contracting  it  I  placed  my  foot  on  an  ahyss 
covered  over  ivith  flowers." 

Ah,  how  many  do  the  same  thing !  The 
path  of  pleasure  or  of  worldly  ambition,  the 
eagerness  to  be  rich,  the  tasting  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  some  sinful  self-indulgence, 
the  choice  of  an  attractive  companion  whose 
influence  is  against  all  that  is  holy  and 
good — how  often  something  of  this  kind 
proves  to  be  an  abyss  'covered  over  with 
flowers.  On  the  surface  you  see  the  flowers ; 
there  is  much  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  gratifying  to  the  natural  tastes.  But 
look  beneath.  There  is  a  depth  into  which 
you  may  fall ;  bitter  remorse,  a  wretched 
home,  the  loss  of  all  true  peace,  a  hopeless 
grave,  a  dark,  dark  hereafter, — -yes,  this 
may  be  the  abyss  into  which  you  may  be 
beguiled. 

Therefore,  if  you  would  be  safe,  watch 
continually.  JSTever  think  of  any  sin  as  if 
it  were  but  a  little  one.  The  greatest  misery 
may  lurk  beneath  a  single  thought  of  evil 
cherished  in  the  heart. 

And  whilst  you  watch,  pray  also. 

"Watch,  as  if  on  that  alone 
Hung  the  issue  of  the  day ; 
Pray  that  help  may  be  sent  down — 
Watch  and  pray." 

And    your    prayers    will     be    answered. 
You  will  be  kept  from  evil.     You  will  be 
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enabled  to  pass  through  things  temporal  so 
that  yon  lose  not  the  things  eternal. 

Watching  unto  prayer,  relying  upon  the 
mighty  arm  of  the  Saviour,  humbly  tread- 
ing the  path  of  the  cross,  you  need  fear 
nothing.  Temptations  there  may  be,  small 
nnd  great ;  a  legion  of  foes  may  desire  your 
destruction,  but  the  Good  Shepherd  will 
keep  you  to  the  end.     Protected  by  His 


tender  care  you  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  pluck  you  out  of  His  hand. 

"  Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy;  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever :  Amen." 


i§cmg  ?^ome* 


BY  THE    REV.  RICHARD   WILTON,    M.A.,    AUTHOR   OF    "  WOOD-NOTES  AND  CHURCH  BELLS,      ETC. 


IRED  with  the  burden   of  the 
day, 
The  labourer  plods  his  home- 
ward way, 
And  bends  beneath  his  fagot-load. 
While  snow  conceals  the  accustomed  road. 

But  yon  red  home-light  cheers  his  eye, 
And  tells  of  rest  and  comfort  nigh  ; 
And  a  white  splendour  from  above 
Falls  at  his  feet  like  heavenly  love. 

O  blessed  lights  of  Home  and  Heaven, 
To  weary  mortals  kindly  given  ; 
They  brighten  with  the  gathering  gloom. 
And  fainting  hearts  with  hope  illume. 

That  window  with  its  ruddy  glow 
Shines,  like  a  star,  across  the  snow. 
Or,  like  a  finger,  beckons  home 
The  hands  that  toil  and  feet  that  roam. 
Londeshorough. 


While  yon  fair  moon  through  cloudy  rifts 
By  God's  command  a  glory  lifts, 
Which  bids  the  wanderer  look  on  high 
And  seek  a  Home  beyond  the  sky. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  that  dear  light 
Which  cheers  us  through  this  earthly  night: 
I  mark  it  shining  from  afar, 
'Tis  Heaven's  sweet  Sun  and  Bethlehem's 
Star. 

What  though  I  bend  beneath  the  weight 

And  burden  of  this  mortal  state, 

I  gather  courage  when  I  see 

The  radiant  Love  which  died  for  me. 

In  patience  now  my  load  I  bear. 
And  homeward  with  fresh  hope  I  fare, 
Nor  suffer  once  my  eyes  to  stray 
From  Him  who  is  my  lightsome  Way  ! 


EEMEMBERED  AND  FORGOTTEN. 


ten? 


BY    SAMUEL    B.    JAMES,    M 

OW  can  Home 
Words  be  remem- 
bered and  forgotten 
too  ?  What  are 
Home  Words  ? 
How  may  Home 
Words  be  forgot- 
How  can  we  most  easily  remember 


.A.,    VICAB,   OF  NORTHMA.RSTON. 

Home  Words  ?  If  we  get  through  these 
questions  and  answers,  then  our  title  will 
have  been  pretty  well  earned. 

Question  I.  How  can  Home  Words  be 
Remembered  and  forgotten  too  ? 

Answer  to  Question  I.  They  may  be 
remembered  by  A  and  forgotten  by  B. 
Everybody  knows  A,  that  thoughtful,  duti- 
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O  blessed  lighta  of  Home  and  Searen, 
To  weary  mortals  kindly  given ; 


They  brighten  with  the  gathering  gloom. 
And  fainting  hearts  with  hope  illume. 
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fal  son  of  anxious  parents,  wlio  remem- 
bers Ms  father's  parting  words  and  con- 
sults his  mother's  parting  gift.  That 
parting  gift  was  a  ''  Lantern,"  simply.  I 
wish  I  could  quote  places  from  which  texts 
are  taken  as  well  as  the  words  of  texts  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

And  everybody  knows,  or  at  least  every- 
body in  the  village  knows  B,  that  scape- 
grace, who  is  always  in  difficulties  through 
forgetting  the  "  home  words  "  of  Ms  father 
and  mother,  nearly  as  good  and  quite  as 
much  to  the  point  as  those  of  B's. 

Most  people,  again,  know  C,  how  he 
thrives  thi'ough  forgetting  some  "home 
words  "  that,  though  they  are  uttered  in  a 
so-called  "home,"  are  not  of  the  home, 
homely,  but  of  the  wild  and  the  waste, 
injurious  and  deadly. 

And  once  again,  here  and  there  a  villager 
and  townsman  has  sad  knowledsre  of  D, 
who  remembers  "  home  words  "  so-called, 
words  of  wicked  cursing  and  rebellion 
against  Providence,  to  his  loss  and  grief. 

But  there  is  another  answer  to  Question 
I.  We  may  remember  at  one  time,  and 
forget  at  another.  We  may  also,  under- 
neath much  outward  forgetfulness,  hear 
the  still  small  voice  of  memory  struggling 
to  be  heard  in  its  mournful  undertone  of 
reproach  or  expostulation. 

And  now  for  Question  II. — What  are 
Home  Words  ? 

They  are  not  necessarily  "  homely  words," 
because,  unhappily  and  incorrectly,  we  only 
apply  the  word  "homely"  to  what  is.  con- 
sidered lowly;  and  we  have  not  only  "the 
cottage  homes  of  England,"  but  the  "  stately 
homes  of  England."  "  Home  words  "  are 
words  that  belong  to  our  homes  below,  as 
holy  words  are  words  that  belong  to  our 
home  above. 

But  these  Home  Words  are  not  merely 
words  made  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. There  are  those  pictures, — are  there 
not  ? — that  used  to  hang  over  the  mantel- 
piece; that  one,   flanked  on  each  side  by 


letter  racks,  those  two  in  the  old  "par- 
lour "  before  everybody  had  drawing-rooms 
and  dining  rooms;  that  pretty  water-colour 
of  the  girl  playing  bo-peep,  that  used  to 
hang  by  the  side  of  the  bedroom  door. 
^^^Jj  yoii  could  scarcely  keep  from  tears, 
my  friend  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty  years  of  age, 
if  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  those 
never-forgotten  "  home  words."  I  am  no 
more  sure  that  those  pictures  of  an  innocent 
childhood  will  not  be  reproduced  to  the 
discomfort  of  lost  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  dark  ages  to  come,  than  Luther  was 
sure  (when  little  children  asked  him)  that 
there  will  be  no  toys  and  pastimes  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Oh,  that  word  jpastimes!  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  transitory,  shifting,  unprincipled. 
What  unsatisfactory  words  get  into  com- 
mon use,  and  put  on  a  respectable  face, 
and  make  themselves  useful  and  indis- 
pensable ! 

Garden  walks  are  "home  words,"  and  so 
even  are  garden  walls.  Everything  that 
reminds  us  of  a  home  we  have,  or  a  home 
we  once  had,  is  a  home  word.  And  I 
should  be  glad  to  establish  the  position 
that  oaths  and  curses,  though  made  up  of 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  uttered  within 
the  four  walls  called  "  home,"  are  not  home 
words.  They  may  be  house  words,  num- 
ber nineteen  Baker's  Alley  words,  cottage 
words,  mansion  words  ;  but  never  "  horiie 
words." 

Question  III.  How  may  Home  Words  be 
forgotten  ? 

We  grant,  on  both  sides, — the  reader's 
side  and  my  side, — that  it  is  a  sad  and  often  a 
bad  thing  to  forget  "  home  words."  How 
may  that  event  easily  happen  ? 

Bunning  away  from  home  gives  no  es- 
cape from  the  memory  of  "  home  words  "; 
though  running  away  from  home  is  an  evil 
and  conscience-searing  deed  of  shame.  I 
do  not  and  cannot  think  that  in  all  cases 
" absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder;" 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  help  a  man 
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into  forgetfulness  of  tlie  *'home  words  "  that 
will  reproach  him  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son for  his  misdeeds  and  shamefalnesses. 

' '  Home  word  s"  are  often  forgotten  through 
contempt.  The  young  are  apt  to  think 
themselves  wiser  than  their  parents,  and 
to  think  of  their  parents  as  "  well-meaning, 
but  too  fond  of  checking  and  restraining 
you."  Home  words  are  tyrannical,  are 
they  ?  well,  wait  and  see.  Although  easily 
forgotten  now,  they  will  come  up  again  by- 
and-by,  and  will  seem  some  day,  perhaps, 
both  kind  and  wise. 

Question  IV.  remains  to  be  answered; 
and  really  it  suggests  that,  insomuch  as 
scarcely  anybody  wishes  to  forget  Home 
Words,  there  was  not  much  need  of  that 
Question  No.  III.  But  we  like  to  be 
methodical.  Question  IV.,  then,  is.  How 
can  we  most  easily  remember  Home  Words  ? 

Surely,  by  heeding  them  when  they  are 
spoken,  and  fostering  their  after- growth. 
Seed  carefully  sown  in  ground  carefully 
prepared,  is  likely  to  take  root.  Sons 
and  daughters  can  make  their  own  hearts 
into  greeneries  and  ferneries  and  vineries 
of  the  choicest  description,  socially  and 
morally,  if  those  hearts  are  "led  by  the 
Spirit"  religiously. 

"Home  words  "  are  home  teachings, home 
leadings,  home  safeguards,  home  links,  if 
once  they  become  firm  and  lasting  home 
memories.  "  There  is  no  place  like  Home  ! " 
and  if  that  is  more  than  a  pretty  senti- 
mental speech,  to  be  uttered  in  a  pretty 
sentimental  voice;  if  we  believe  that  there  is 
no  place  like  our  own  home  or  our  children's 
home,  then  we  shall  not  be  likely  soon  to 
forget  "  home  words.'* 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  written  is  about 
"home  words"  in  the  plural  number.  Now  I 
would  f?in  write  a  paragraph  or  two  about 
"  Home  Words  "  in  the  singular  number. 

Why,  that's  home  wordy  of  course  1    No ; 


not  of  course,  and  not  in  this  instance  home 
word.  "  Horns  Words  "  is  a  periodical  as 
^^TheTimes'^  is  a  newspaper,  although  words 
and  times  are  of  the  plural  number.  I  had  a 
deep  meaning,  kind  and  courteous  reader, 
in  distinguishing  "Bowie  TFbrcZs,"  the  perio- 
dical from  "home  words"  and' parental 
memories,  rather  by  a  mere  difference  of 
number  than  by  a  wide  difference  of  sense. 
'^  Home  Words,^^  the  magazine,  is  now 
getting  to  be  an  old  friend,  and  to  look  at 
its  readers  with  eyes  which  ask : 

"  Suld  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?  " 

Its  Editor  would,  I  am  very  certain, 
welcome — does  welcome,  indeed — all  home 
and  fireside  and  other  such  associations. 
Right  glad  would  he  be,  and  would  the 
humblest  of  his  fellow-workers  be,  to  know 
that  among  some  wayfarers  whose  parental 
home  has  been  broken  up, — as  all  homes 
must  be  in  this  changeful  world, — there 
would  be  the  feeling,  "  Well,  we  have  our 
*  Home  Words '  in  the  singular  number, 
though  we've  only  the  memory  of  our 
'  home  words '  in  the  plural  number.  It 
comes  regularly  with  its  words  of  good 
cheer,  to  remind  us  that  we  have  brothers 
and  sisters  still,  earthly  relatives  still." 

And  especially  may  it  be  so  in  parishes, 
now  so  many  in  number,  wherein  "  Home 
Words^^  is  localized.  The  "old  parish" 
can  send  its  message  so,  to  all  the  islands 
and  continents,  all  the  straits  and  settle- 
ments, all  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
wherein  our  sons  and  daughters  go  to  live 
and  die,  and  cast  longing  looks  back  to 
the  Fatherland,  the  well- remembered  "house 
where  we  were  born,"  the  never-forgotten 
"  Home  where  we  used  all  to  live  together." 
No  place  like  Home,  dear  readers  and 
friends ;  and  no  place  to  say  so  and  feel  so 
like  a  page  of 

"  Home  Words." 


We  thank  our  warm  and  genial  friend 
who  has  so  well  expressed  our  editorial 


feelings  and  desires.     We  had  hoped  to 
insert,  as  in  former  years,  a  report  of  our 
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work  and  its  progress ;  but  our  space  is 
pre-occupied.  Our  readers  "will  be  glad  to 
know  that  our  report  would  have  been  a 
record  of  continued  advance  in  the  circu- 
lation of  our  three  Home  Magazines — 
The  Fireside^  The  Day  of  DaySy  and  Home 
Words.  The  Fireside  is  now  entering  upon 
its  fifteenth  year.  The  Day  of  Days  is  a 
Sunday  magazine  similar  in  size,  type,  and 
illustrations  to  Home  Words ^  and  we  shall 
be  glad  for  them  to  bo  inseparable  com- 
panions. Hand  and  Heart  has  established 
its  position  as  an  Illustrated  Family  News- 
paper of  the  highest  class.  The  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reception 
awarded  to  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
more  than  4,000,000  copies  have  been 
issued  since  January,  1876. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  we 


are  disposed  to  "  rest  on  our  oars."  As  we 
have  often  said,  "  Whatever  circulation  we 
obtain  we  shall  always  aim  to  double  it ;  " 
and  certainly  the  need  for  effort  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Pernicious  literature  still  abounds. 
We  could  give  facts  and  statistics  that 
would  startle  our  readers.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  concerns  us  is — "  What  can  we 
do  ? "  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Thorold, 
*'  To  deplore  the  evil  and  do  nothing,  is  but 
the  silly  whimpering  of  a  feeble  and  dis- 
honest sentimentalism."  St.  Paul's  method 
is  the  only  reasonable  one  :  "Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.*' 
The  mission  is  a  glorious  one.  The  past 
is  full  of  encouragement.  With  God'p. 
blessing,"  without  which  nothing  is  strong," 
let  us  aim  at  greater  things  in  the  future. 
The  Editor  of  Home  Words, 


iWan  t\)t  MtMnU 


IN  the  life-boat!  man  the  life- 
boat! 
Help,  or  yon  ship  is  lost ! 
Man  the  life-boat !  man  the  life- 
boat! 
See  how  she's  tempest-tossed ! 
No  human  power,  in  such  an  hour, 

The  gallant  bark  can  save ; 
Her  mainmast  gone,  and,  hurrying  on, 
She  seeks  her  watery  grave  ! 

Man  the  life-boat !  man  the  life-boat ! 

See  the  dread  signal  flies ! 
Ha ! — she  has  struck,  and  from  the  rock 

Despairing  shouts  arise ; 
And  one  there  stands,  and  wrings  his  hands. 

Amid  the  tempest  wild  ; 
For  on  the  beach  he  cannot  reach 

He  sees  his  wife  and  child ! 


Man  the  life-boat !  man  the  life-boat ! 

Now  ply  the  oars  amain ! 
Your  pull  be  strong,  your  stroke  be  long, 

Or  all  will  yet  be  vain. 
Life-saving  ark,  yon  doomed  bark 

Immortal  souls  doth  bear ; 
Nor  gems,  nor  gold,  nor  wealth  untold, 

But  men,  brave  men,  are  there. 

Speed  the  life-boat !  speed  the  life-boat ! 

0  God  !  their  efforts  crown ! 
She  dashes  on — the  ship  is  gone 

Full  forty  fathoms  down  ; 
Ha ! — see — the  crew  are  struggling  now 

Amid  the  breakers'  roar — 
They're  in  the  boat — they're  all  afloat — - 

Hurrah  !  they've  gained  the  shore ! 

Rescue. 


9  CfirisJtmas;  2.essiom 


JIVING  is  a  test  of  receiving.  The 
^*  unfilled  cistern  cannot  possibly  over- 
flow.    A  man    seeking    to   impart   grace 


to  the  souls  of  others,  has  at  least  some 
proof  that  he  has  received  grace  for 
his  own. 


^ 
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"SPEED    THE     LIFE-BOAT  I" 


Life-saving  ark,  yon  doomed  bark 
Immortal  eoula  doth  bear  j 


Nor  gems,  nor  gold,  nor  wealth  untold. 
But  men,  brave  men,  are  there. 
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BY  THE   REY.    ROBERT   MAGUIRB,    D.D.,    RECTOR   OF    ST.    OLAVE'S,    SOUTHWARK. 

VII.   THOMAS  CRANMER :  ARCHBISHOP  AND  MARTYR. 
{Continued  from  page  250.) 


"HE  death  of  Edward  YI. 
was  to  Cranmer  and  the 
other  Reformers  the  be- 
ginning' of  sorrows.  By 
hia  will  Edward  disinherited 
his  half-sister  Mary,  and  de- 
vised the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Cranmer  objected  to  this,  preferring  the 
succession  of  Mary,  according  to  King 
Henry's  will.  Being,  however,  persuaded 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  signed 
the  document  in  favour  of  Lady  Ja.ne,  and 
thus  became  compromised. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  it  was 
reported  that  Cranmer  said  mass  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral.  This  rumour  he  at 
once  contradicted,  in  an  elaborate  paper.  A 
copy  of  this  paper  was  taken,  and  being 
reproduced  in  print  throughout  London, 
became  the  basis  of  accusation  against 
him.  The  truth  was  the  Queen  owed  him 
a  terrible  grudge,  as  the  person  who  had 
brought  about  the  divorce  of  her  mother, 
and  to  whose  influence  the  change  of  re- 
ligion was  chiefly  attributable. 

Cranmer  was,  accordingly,  in  due  time 
summoned  before  the  commissioners,"  and 
was  ultimately  sent  to  Oxford  as  a  prisoner, 
in  company  with  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
This  was  in  April,  1554.  Cranmer  passed 
through  the  same  disputations,  and  on  the 
same  questions,  as  detailed  in  our  papers 
on  Ridley  and  Latimer  ;  and  he  too  was 
delivered  up  to  the  custody  of  the  Mayor 
of  Oxford.  These  three  godly  bishops  re- 
mained in  prison  till  the  following  year, 
when  the  next  steps  of  the  process  were 
taken  against  them. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  persecu- 
ting laws  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  preceding 
reigns  had  been  repealed  by  Edward  YI., 
and  there  was  therefore  no  law  of  England 


by  which  these  men  could  sufier.  The 
charge  of  treason  had  been  with  drawn,,  and 
only  that  oF  "  heresy  "  remained,  and  this 
before  a  Papal  Court,  which  none  of  the 
prisoners  recognised. 

In  Cranmer's  case,  he  being  a  metro- 
politan, only  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
could  give  sentence.  A  court  was  accord- 
ingly formed,  presided  over  by  Brooks, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  with  Martin  and 
Storey  as  Royal  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
mission sat  at  St.  Mary's,  and  Cranmer 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  it.  On 
h^ing  brought  up  to  the  court,  he  first 
looked  toward  the  Queen's  Commissioners, 
and  put  off  his  cap  and  bowed  his  knee 
first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other.  He 
then  looked  toward  the  Legate  and  put  on 
his  cap.  Being  remonstrated  with  for  this, 
he  answered  that  his  oath  would  never 
permit  him  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's 
authority  in  England,  and  added,  "  Neither 
would  I  have  appeared  this  day  before  you, 
but  that  I  was  hrought  hither." 

The  process  was  somewhat  diff"erent  from 
that  in  Ridley  and  Latimer's  case.  Cranmer 
was  ordered  within  eighty  days  to  appear 
at  Rome,  being  under  the  Pope's  jurisdic- 
tion alone  to  deal  with.  This  he  assented 
to,  if  he  would  be  permitted  to  go  to  Rome. 
But  he  was  not  so  permitted;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  prison ;  and  when  the 
eighty  days  were  expired,  and  he  had  not 
appeared  at  Rome,  he  was  pronounced  con- 
tumacious, and  was  accordingly  condemned. 
A  papal  decree  was  issued  (by  Paul  lY.), 
and  on  its  arrival  in  this  country  (Feb. 
1556)  a  new  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.  The  order  of 
the  Pope  gave  full  powers  to  the  court,  and 
detailed  the  process  which  had  been  adopted 


